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PREFACE 

T HIS B 0 0 K atternpts a brief survey of those historical forces 
which laave chiefly determined out polificaI and economic his- 
tory in thê past, ar/d proceeds to examine in the liglat of the 
lêssons of history the causes and the probable consequences of 
rêcent events. Inevitably, since I bave been writing on history 
and politics for many years, I laave said in this book some things 
that I bave said elsewhere, but the synthesis is new and the 
purposê of this book something which I bave hOt before 
attempted. I ara, however, greatly indebted to my regular 
publishers, Messrs. Collins, for permission to quote here and 
there from my Introduction to the History of Engtand and my study 
of Britain and Europe, zgoo-z94 o. On my book on England 
in tàe Modem States Series (the rights in wtfich belong to the 
publishers of this book) I had êxpected to draw quite freely, but 
in the êvent only a few pages bave been relevant to my prescrit 
purpose. My thanks are also due to Sir Charles Petrie and Mr. 
Stanley Morison for advice on subjects on which they are more 
expert than I can claire to be, and to the Rêvêrend Philip 
Huglaes. for lais great kindness in Ietfing me sec the proofs of tlae 
first volume of Iris forthcoming kistory of the Reformation in 
England. I ara proud to be the first to acknowledge my great 
indebtedness to this fine work. Finally I must thank my former 
secretary Miss Margaret Cornwell for ber patience and skill in 
typing and retyping this b9ok from a succession of drafts which 
to any onê else would have been indecipherable. 
I would add two warning. Firstly, this is hot a short history 
of England. I bave only attempted to give, as briefly as 
possible, the minimum of laistorical background which, rightly 
or wrongly, I believe to be necessary to an understanding of the 
revolutionary events of the present century and the problems 
which these events pose for us all to-day. Secondly, I bave 
concludêd my kistorical commentary with tlae outbreak of war 
* Vii , 



in September 939. ï bave gone from here straight to the 
consideration of our present problems. It îs far too early to 
attempt even a summary history of the Second World War, 
while the events of the last rive years are within the personal 
recollecdon of all readers old enough to vote. It is wïth them 
that I ara chiefly concerned. 
D.J. 
çrHITEHALL COURT, 



0HAPTER ONE 

ORIGINS 

W MCST speak of Britain, not England, until the beginning of 
the seventh century of the Christian era whn the Anglo-Saxons 
had completed the military conquest of such portions of our 
island as they ever effêctively occupied. Having cornpleted 
this self-imposed task, the Anglo-Saxons were able, hot more 
than a thousand years after the time of Pericles, to begin 
learning to rend and write, and after that to acquire the rudi- 
ments of civilization from the superior culture of their neigh- 
bours in Wales and Scotland, and from the still more superior 
culture of the Mediterranean basin. 
In the following.chapters we shall tell briefly how the people 
of this island survivêd their rêversion to barbarism imposed on 
them by the Anglo-Saxon infiltration (developing as it did, 
somewhat absent-rnindedly, into a military  conquest), and 
became again, without much assistance from without, and after 
disposing of their Anglo-Saxon rulers, a great people. It is a 
remarkable story, and hot the less so for being still unfinished. 
Alone of the peoples of Western Europe we bave the capacity 
still to surprise thê world. One of the reasons, perhaps, is that 
we can find in our astonishing past the support of history, 
tradition, and sentiment for any part which idealism, self- 
iaterest, or the mere necessit 7 for survival may call on us to play. 
We can even alternately hate and love the French, and love and 
hate the Germans, becausê, although wê bave been conqueréd 
by both, we bave conquered both; we bave therefore a moral 
;ustification for either emotion. . 
Another and perhaps deêper rêason for our moral and politi- 
cal survival lies in out géology and geography, which has. 
exposed Great Britain to so man7 different cultural and facial 
influences, and taught us from out earliest years to lire bravely 
, 
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in the presence of danger and to be tolerant in the presence of 
diversity. 
The cardinal facts of out geography are two. " 
Fîrsfly, Great Britain is divided into a highland and lowland 
zone, the former comprising, very roughly, Scotland, Wales, 
and the highlands of Devon and Comwall, and the latter the 
greater part of England. These zones differ entirely alike in 
climate and communications. England is a land of gentle 
slopes and wide cxpanses of level plains with a uniformly fertile 
soil and an adequate rainfall. Communications have always 
becn easy and agriculture prosperous. In Wales and in Scot- 
land the oppositc conditions have alw.ays existed. 
Secondly, owing to out proximity to the continent of Europe 
--not until  5oo s.e. did the English Channel attain its present 
width or depth and for some thousands of years belote the 
second millennium .c. there was a land bridge joining us to the 
Confinent--southern England has always been accessible to 
the invader. Since, however, the whole movement ofcivilization 
and the migration of peoples have been from the earliest times 
from east to west, England has always received the successive 
invasions after they have lost their initial impetus; only a 
few of out invaders have penetrated to the highland zone. Nor, 
îndeed, because of the climate and the difficulty of communi- 
cations, had they any temptation to do so. There has thus been 
throughout our history an increasingly heterogeneous popula- 
tion in England itself and an increasingly sharp differentiation 
between the racial and cultural characteristics of England on 
the one hand, and of Wales. and Scotland on the other. Wales 
and Scotland have atways afforded, moreover, a relatively 
secure refuge, for those defeated by any of out invaders or for 
those who wîshed to preserve fro.m oppression by'. an alien 
culture or a tyrannical governmcnt their creed or their habit 
of life. 
Evcn ifthe circumstances ofour historical cvolution had been 
otherwise normal, the facts of our geography and climate would 
have produced an unusual tension at thc heart of our British 
civilizafion. It so happcned, however, that the most numerous 
nd the most destructive of out învaders wcre tle Anglo-Saxons 
whoc culture was unfortunately lower, both momlly and 
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materially, than that of the Iomano-British whom they con- 
quered. As the result of this invasion, thcrefore, the normal 
situation was for a rime reversed and the highland zone became 
the refuge hot of the lowcr but of the higher culture, and the 
men of the highland zone were called on to assist in the re- 
educafion of the lowland zone in the Christian religion and in 
thc arts of civilization. It is largely to this historical accident 
that we must ascribe the permanent division of the inhabitants 
of our relativel small island into three peoples, a division which 
has at once energized us and given us constant lessons not only 
in the art but in the pracfical necessity of compromise. 
Throughout out history we havc been more adcpt in the politics 
of expediency than in the logical application of ideas. Out 
tolerance, parficularly in the south, bas been stronger than our 
faith. 
We havc, in other words, and our history will îllustrate it at. 
every turn, the defects of our qualifies. It is a virtue to fight in 
the last ditch but it ïs not a virtue to find yourself in the last 
ditch belote you wake up to your danger. The chier reason 
why we are almost always unaware of our immediate dangers is 
our scepticism, out refusal, as a habit, to believe that causes will 
bave their effect. Thosc who have ruade this refusaI will learn 
nothing from history because they will either hOt trouble to read 
history or they will turn to one of those comforfing stories which 
tell us that everything unpleasant that has happened in history 
is the result of something which we already dislike and which we 
wish to dislike moreth foreigners; therich; the Catholics, 
the Protestants, or theJews; the Fascists, the Communists, or the 
Capitalists. AI1 the zealot historians are vicfims of the saine 
fallacy, the belief that history is a rcdempfive process operafing 
in rime. To account for the recurring catastrophe the must 
thcrefore bave either some malignant force hitherto uncon- 
trolled but capable of being subordinated to the needs of 
progress, or, alternafively, somê specific capable of universal 
application but, owing to the fault of reactionaries, never yet 
applied. The rule of reason, the power of love, a universal 
anarchy or an omnicompetent state, the concentration of ail 
property in a single hand or its infmite subdivision, an aggres- 
sive secularism or a rigid, theocracy, self-determination or 
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universal dominion, the doctrine of Lake Success or of Moscow 
or the dogmas of Rome--each and ai1 have had--some of them 
still have--their champions as universal panaceas. 
As the state of men gêts more desperate, and at no rime since 
the beginrdng of rime bave more tens of millions of human 
beings been living in terror and misery and want than there are 
to-day, it is inevitable that those ardent but misguided spirits 
who look still for the redemption of man by man shall get more 
desperate in their search for the hidden enemy, more reckless 
in their advocacy of the universal specific. 
The deep disordea" of our rime is at once the cause and the 
effect of thi desperafion of persecufion and this increasing 
recklessness of speculafion. The chain reacfion is a pheno- 
menon hOt confmed to nuclear physics. It is actively working 
already in the mind of the mass; and must be arrested sharply 
and swiftly ffthe final catastrophe, which, by thc logic of events, 
must be universal, is to be perhaps avoided. 
This gradual though now swiftêr and terrifying approach to 
annihilafion is, in the ulfimate analysis, the product of that late 
sixteenth-century, movement which a modern historian bas 
called the counter-Renaissance, that scientific search, in 
reaction equally from classical and from Christian humanism, 
for a society free from ail senfimntaI observances or tradîtional 
loy'alfies. It was at this point of rime in the history of western 
civilîzation that the Prince of Darkness, havîng at last per- 
maded atmost all mên, and certainly all scientifically minded 
men, of his non-existence, reappeared as Evolufionary Progr¢ss 
to lcad them forward towards the final triumph of Hiroshima. 
The strangest featur of the tragedy is that thre bas ben no 
rime ofcrisis in out history when halfan hour's reflecfion on th 
facts of that history (in pl«ce of rectdess th¢orizing about what 
might bave happened) would hot av point,d to th¢ danger 
inhexnt in the course adopted, to the risks involved in victory, 
to the rvengs wtfich rime would take on th trîumphant 
moment. It will, howevr, be no surprise to psychologists, " 
ough it may b to potificiam, to learn that the ages of catas- 
troph bave always, by Way of psychological compensation, 
bën' agës hot ofrepentant study of the past but. of increasing 
OPtimîsm about the futurel The golden ageiis always the other 
, , 
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side of the shambles; there bas always been a prophetic voice 
over the carnage; the almost universal war always preludes the 
universal peace, the anarchy precedes the absolute rule of law. 
Such follies are as rampant to-day as in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. To cure them we must read our history books. 
The story of England as it will be told briefly here extends in 
time over the whole period of recorded history and over a 
thousand years ofpre-history. The professional pre-historians, 
who are the latest of the professional escapers from the facts of 
history, would bave us dwell on the immense stretch of years, 
perhaps a million and perhaps two million, since man the tool- 
maker came on the earth. In that immensity of time lies, they 
would tell us, the key to the mystery. In the story of man's 
evolution from the ape to the pre-historian, the period which we 
elect to call the age of civilization is but a moment or two. Its 
ups and downs are of no importance. Ail that matters is the 
evolution now visibly in process of a new kind of man who shall 
be a function of the machine, no longer tormented b 7 loyalties 
to God, king, or country, but content again as were his tree- 
climbing ancestors to eat, drink, make love, and die an inmate of 
the universal state which is the ultimate goal of society's evolu- 
tion. The intervals between his performance of his natural 
functions will be planned leisure. 
That something as horrible may be in store for us we can 
easily believe, but if it does it will mark the end, hOt the cul- 
mination, ofthe historical process, which is concerned only with 
civilized societies. History cannot begin until man becomes the 
conscious architect of his future, and it will end when he 
degenerates into being the impotent spectator of his own 
regimentation. Lunatics and prisoners have no kistory because 
they are both moral imbeciles. 
Food-gathering savages ilhabited this island probably for a 
mi!lion unhistorical years before the first peasants invaded our 
shores. Only here does civilizafion, and therefore history, 
begin--with the transition from food gathering to food pro- 
ducing, with the first successful application of mind to the 
problems hot of individual survival but of social living. 
From that point this brief record of our past will be carried 
through to our own rimes, a continuous commentary on a. 
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continuing chain of cause and effect. The reader will be 
deceiving himself if he finds in the story any orie dominant 
lesson, an?" key to Utopia, or any one policy marked with a 
signpost to perdition. Yet ttle story bas a meaning, because it 
is the story of the conscious activities of men acting in other 
men's interest .... Nothing bas happened in the four 
thousand years of out history which was hot the consequence of 
men's delibêrate action. Sometimes it bas been the intended 
consequence; somedmes the exact opposite. More often it 
bas been a consequence unforeseen by those responsible and, 
very occasionally, equally unforeseen by every one else. More 
usualIy there bave been unheeded warnings. To-day rime is 
short and we can afford no more. 

The first food producers, the first peasant invaders, reached 
England about 25oo .c., bringing with them the peasant 
religion ofthe Earth, the mother-goddess. After these came the 
warrior peoples who reached Eastern Europe probably from 
the Caueasus about 23oo .c. These were fighting pastoralists 
who brought to Europe the first knowledge of the highly 
developed metal-using civilizadons of the Near East. Some of 
their descendants reached these islands about 8oo .c., and 
other warrior invaders followed a hundred years later, brinng 
with them the êarly Bronze Age culture and the pastoral religion 
ofsky god. These invaders came from the Pineland and from 
Brîttany and sometking of their works and days bas corne down 
to us in the great temples at Avebury and Stonehenge. By 
5oo .o. these warriors and peasants had built a relatively 
stable, wealthy, metal-using, and wêapon manufacturing 
eivilization in southem England. The tmde in bronze weapons 
from Ireland ceased and a great import trade developed in 
irish gold. The trade of Wessex,'the centre of this our lu'st 
cîvilization, extended from Ireland to the Baltic and southwards 
to OEete. Here, therefore, we stand on the threshold of out 
bàstory. In these islands, akeady three rimes invaded since thë 
dawn ofcîvilization, there were present hot only the descendants 
of palaeotithîe and mesoliiic savages but of the first peasant 
învaders of Europe, of the Alpine broadheads, and of the Rhinê- 
.lad. vaders who represented the domant Indo-European 



warrior strain. Elsewhere in Britain there are isolated graves 
of great chieftains with gold-mounted daggers, cups of amber, 
gold and shale, barbed arrowheads and arrow-straighteners, but 
in Wessex there are upwards of a hundred of these graves still 
identifiable. They are a fitting and indeed necessary comple- 
ment to the grcat 'henge' cathedrals, and reflect like them thc 
wealth and power of the economic, political, and religious 
centre of England. 
For all its power and splendour, this civilization lacked the 
plough, the key invention on which true civilization depends. 
The plough was brought to England by the first Cèltic invasion 
in 750 .o. The Celts were a mixed peasant and arrior people, 
the result of a fusion of the Alpine and Indo-European stocks. 
They came to England to settle rather than to conqur, but 
they brought hOt »nly the plough but the broadword, and were 
of the saine stock as thos heroes who, a litfle later, swept across 
the thine with their horsed chariots and planted their fortresses 
on all the western hill-tops, lasfing memories of Western 
Europe's brief but brilliant Homeric age. These more adven- 
turous Celts reached England in 5oo .c. and brought with thym 
what became out first Iron Age culture. Like all out pre- 
historic invaders, they came first to out southern coasts, but 
remains of their charactêristic settlements, open villages, and 
isolated farmhouses and hill-top forts,  are round as far north as 
Scarborough and as far west as Exeter. They brought, in 
addition to the light plough, improved spindle whorls, cylin- 
drical loom veights, and silos for storing grain. Their squar 
filds and cattle-runs, groupecl to form fatras probably of an 

1 These hill forts vary in size from six to eigh acres, the normal size being 
from fourteen to twenty-four acres. The defences are constructed on a 
uniform plan, consisting of a deep V-shaped ditch, separated from the rare- 
parts themselves by a plafform from six to ten feet widc. These ramparts 
to-day present the deceptive appearance of genfle, grassy slopes. Actually 
they were abrupt and faced wîth a strong wooden or stone revetment carried 
up to forma parapet. The ramparts of Cissbury, the large.st of the forts, are 
esfimated to contain sixty thousand tons of chalk and the revetment must 
have required from eight to twelve thousand timbers, each at least fff'teen 
feet high and nine inches thick. As public works these forts take tank with 
the great pyramids. The labour of thousands of men must have been con- 
centrated on these stupendous memorials of a peasant civîlizafion deter- 
mined to survive. 
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average size of fifteen acres, mark the beginnings of a truly 
settled agricultural civilizafion in England. 
This civilizafion came to us ready-made from without; it had 
no deep roots, and although it was certainly a civilization it was 
a very primitive one. Contemporary with the Wessex hill 
forts are the glories of Periclean Athens, the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle, the history of Thucydides, and the tragedies of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Our own first contact 
(and that at second hand) with the local city civilization of 
Greece was when the third Celfic invasion took place about 
e5 o .c. These invaders had lived in close contact not only 
çdth the town civilization of the eastern Mediterranean as 
represented by the Greek cities of Marseilles and southern Gaul, 
but with the Etruscans in Italy. From southern Gaul and 
Italy they had been used to buyjars ofMediterranean wine with 
complete table services of Greek and Etruscan metal vessels and 
Atfic. or Italian pottery, which they had exchanged for amber, 
furs, slaves, and forest products. Artisans from Greece had 
taught their craftsmen to copy classical metal-work and to 
produce for the first rime in Western Europe what bave re- 
mained our everyday necessities. 'The Etruscans had given 
them the light two-wheeled chariot in which the heroes went to 
battle and to death. Their settlements provided employment 
for skilled wheelwrights, armourcrs, and metal-workêrs, and 
produced the first regular succession of artisfic craftsmen with 
whom begins the authentic tracition of Celfic art. This art 
had its source in the classical models and motifs; its inspiration 
in the Celfic genius for abstract generalizafions informed by an 
astonishingly fine per;epfion of aesthetic possibilifies. The 
result was a flamboyant reacfion from the naturalism ofclassical 
motifs. The Celfic invaders of 25o .c. brought ali these arts 
and skîlls to out shores fully developed, and England îs rich in 
theîr remains. 
But at this point we first sec the clear process of differenfiafion 
at work. The high ¢ivilizati0n was hot uniformly diffused, it 
came in its full vigour to Dorset and Somerset whence it spread 
to the Cotswolds.. In Scofland, where the invaders buflt 
innumerabte forts wîth stupend0us stone ramparts from ten to 
.twenty feet .thick, the invaders, were warrior farmers rather than 
,  
, 
, , , 
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great chieftains, pioneers rather than conquerors. Only in the 
western highlands do thêir forts losê the character of fortified 
hill-top villages and appear as the living places of clan chieftains. 
In Yorkshire, however, a definitely aristocratic civilization grew 
up and the chieftains were nobly buried with their chariots as 
thcy had becn in the great Iron Agc graves in Champagne. 
From Wessex and from Yorkshire the civilization spreaà east 
and south, wherever the subordination of th¢ established 
peasant agriculture enabled the chieftains to lead their tradi- 
tional lire as a ruling class, exchanging th benefits of govern- 
ment for the lion's share of the wealth of the governed. 
The three centuries which separate this invasion from the 
Roman Conquést in .D. 43 werc centuries of marked progress. 
The remains of the great marsh village preserved in the peat at 
Glastonbury tell us of the cultivation of wheat, barley, and 
beans, and the breedîng ofcattle, sheep, pigs, and goats. Corn 
was ground in rotary quems and therc was a higl'dy developed 
cottage weaving industry. Transport was by dug-out canocs 
and four-wheeled carts. There is evidence also of the use of 
tin from Cornwall, lead from the Mendips, shale from Dorset, 
and glass beads from Gaul. This civilization was widespread 
and the growth of trade led to the introduction ofiron currency 
bars which were still used in southem England in Cae.sar's tim¢, 
but before Casar's invasion the Belgic invaders under Cassive- 
launus came.to south-east England from Picardy. It was .thcy 
who brought to Britain coinage, the habit of city lit'e, and the 
heavy plough, which, because it cut and turned the soil instead 
of merely scratching the surface, made intensive farming 
possible. 
The Belgic civilization was a hiih one. Their rulers were 
Lafin-speaking and Roman at least in the externals of culture. 
They imported glass and china from I taly, and thc density of 
population in Picardy has bëen estimated at the astonishing 
figure of forty-two per square mile--higher than that of much 
of Scofland and Ireland to-day. The civilizafion which the 
Belgae brought to England in 75 B.c. was certainly highly 
localized, but, as we bave seen, the older civilization introduced 
b/ the Celts was itself of a relatively high order and faîrly 
widespread. 
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The wealth of Britain was indeed grcater than it was reputed 
in Caesar's time. The great deposits of argentiferous lead were 
hot exploited until the rime of Augustus, but Caesar's descrip- 
tion of the country, and in particular his statement that agri- 
culture was only practised in the coastal regions of the south, 
and that the bulk of the inhabitants were hunting savages 
clothed in skins, is hot only at variance with the facts but diffi- 
cuit to reconcile with Caesar's strategy. It is more important 
to remember his reference to the dense population of the south 
('Hominum est infinita multitudo creberrimaque aedificia') 
and to reflect that his information as to the north and west came 
from prejudiced Belgic sources, whoevidently regarded tlae pre- 
Celfic cMlization which still survived in the forests of the weald 
as representative of the entire country outside their own 
kingdom. 
Cassivelaunus is the first naine, the Belgic invasion of 75 .c. 
the first date, in British history. With the successive invasions 
ofJulius Caesar in 55 and 54 .c. Britain comes into the written 
record of Europe_an history. We were already a mixed people, 
and even if we assume that the majority were Celts we must 
remember that the Celts themselves were a mixed race, with the 
ready adaptability of mongrêls. Gibbon declared that they 
had 'valour without conduct.' To study Celtic history is to 
«tudy every phase of the art of retrcat, and to Study Celtic 
polifics is to study the anatomy of disorder and the grammar of 
treaclaery. The Celts proved themselves, as the builders of the 
pre-Roman Iron Age civilizafion of the west, brilliant in 
adaptation, artistic in execution, volatile, personally gallant 
but collecUvely unreliable. Their loyalfies were to their local 
chieftains who served where their interest lay. Their trade 
was war, but their objective was gai,n, hot glory. This fact was 
the salvafion of Europe in the crifical century between Caesar's 
conquest of C-aut (57 .o.) and the Emperor Claudius's conquest 
ofBritain (A.». 43). This was the century ofcrisis for the whole 
western world when, fa'st, factions thxeatened to destroy the 
power of Rome at the source, and when, secondly, after the 
murder ofJulius Caesar, the HellenisU¢ east, in. the pers0ns of 
Antony and Cleopatra, challenged the Roman west for the 
domination of the world. Neither the victory of governrnent 
, 
, 
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over faction nor the victory of the rule of law owr thper- 
stitions of oriental despotism could have been won if 
of Gaul and southern Britain had chosen to challenge the per 
of Rome in the hour of danger. Happily such a challenge was 
not suited to the ambitions of the Celtic chieftains. Instead, 
the century of crisis in the M:editerranean and the East was the 
century of town building in France and Spain, and even in 
Britain there was a great expansion of trade and population. 
Thê Greek geographer Strabo, writing hot more than twenty- 
rive years after Caesar's rime, describes a large export tradefrom 
Britain in wheat, cattle, gold, silver, bon, hides, slaves, and 
hunting dogs, and under imports mentions bracelets, necklaces, 
amber, and glassware. 
By the time of the Emperor Claudius, wlaen Rome fiaally 
decided on the conquest of Britain, Britain south and east of 
the Weym¢;uth-Bristol-Northampton-Lincoln lines was sub- 
stantially romanized, as were the Brigantes in Yorkshire. The 
Catuvellauni, Julius Caesar's chief opponents, had enlarged 
their ldngdom until under Cymbeline (A.P. 9-A.. 4) it 
extended from the Weald to Cambridge and from Essex to' the 
CherweI1 valley. To the east another Belgic kingdom extended 
from the Weald to Salisbury Plain. in the north, excluding the 
territory of the Brigantes, Britain was sfill in the early Iron Agé 
and there were substantîal Bronze Age survivals. 
The lives of these Celtic warriors and traders in the south and 
of the primitive unlettered peasants in the north and west seem 
remote and irrelevant to us to-day, but the condition of England 
at the dawn of the Christian era did in trutla predetermire 
hot only the rime and the nature but the extent of the 
Roman Conquest, which it is therefore wrong to regard as 
the first dêcisive event in the laistory of the English-speaking 
peoples. " 
The Romans were rulers, not conquerors or colonizers. Thê 
Roman world was a network ofcity communities, self-govêrning 
and in the last resort self-sufficient, but depending for their 
security on the defence of military frontiers agaînst the bar. 
barian, and for their prosperity and progress on sêcure com- 
munications which promoted and protectèd the greatest system 
of international trade over a wide area ever known until the 
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nineteenth century. Always, since the first foundations of the 
Roman dominion were laid with the conquest of Spain, trade 
and city lire preceded the legions, who came hot to create but to 
preserve and foster an already organized social and economic 
system. 
The decision to occupy and rule Britain was taken in A.P. 43 
because the death of Cymbeline in A.P. 4 threatened to bring 
about the break-up ofthe kingdom and to destroy the profitable 
trade in which Roman cifizens of many faces were already 
acfively engaged. But there were no trading communities 
and no city lire outside the lowland zone. Rome was, therefore, 
from tirst to last, uninterested in occupying or ruling Scotland 
or Wales. Her objects, from which ber rulers never deviated 
during the three centuries of her effective occupation, were to 
create and defend a military fronfier protecting the low- 
land zone from the incursion of the unurbanized tribes in 
the west and the far north, and to foster and develop city 
lire and freedom of trade and intercourse behind the strategic 
frontiers. 
This policy Rome maintained with extraordinary fidelity. It 
bas been crificized on the ground that the defence of ber long land 
fro.nfiers, firstly the Rhine, secondly the Danube, and lastly 
Hadrian's Wall from Wallsemd on the Tyne to the Cumberland 
coast, împosed a militai T burden which could hot be carried 
îndefinitety, while the. tribes beyond the fronfier grew through 
the centuries increasingly powerful as they began to share in the 
wealth and to acquire the military Skill of their neighbours. 
Al1 this is true, but in the tong retrospect of history itis unim- 
portant. Civilizafion is a product which needs intensive 
culfivation and fiacre is a limit to file area over which this 
process of cultivafion tan be applied in any one epoch or by 
any one people. Rome created he civilizafion of Western 
Europe, whîch is to-day the civilizafion of fixe whole, western 
w0rld, beeause, alone among the great empirês of.history, she 
nevër accepted commitments, howevcr attracUvë to the am- 
 bifion of the adventurers, which it wEs beyond ber capacîty to 
discharge. Leaving out of the reckoning Australada and the 
' Americas, itis no coincidence that' the countries of Europe, the 
Near East, and. North Afca, no w allîed for mutuat defence 
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aainst th¢ Asiatic despofism of Moscow» correspond almost 
exactly to the area of the Roman Empire at the end o£ th¢ first 
century A.D. Rome's vast civflizin mission» consciously as- 
sumCd and systematically planned, could hot bave beCn fulfillCd 
except within a limited ara and behind strateic frontîers 
capable of conomical d£enc. 
This lesson was first larnt and applied in A.. 9 
Roman levions under Varus suffCred a decisive defeat between 
th¢ Rhine and th Elbe at the hands of the German tris 
undr Arminius. Th mflitary difficultis of th Elb as a 
d£ensiv barrier aast astern invasîon were as clcar thon 
as to-day and led Augustus to accept the defeat as final and to 
fix the boundary of the empire on the Rine. The con- 
sequences have often been judged disastrous, but in the first 
crisis of the empire at the end of the second century, and 
probably much ear].ier, the Danube fronfier would have been 
overrun but for the great natural strength of the Rhine frontier 
which enabled successive emperors from Hadrian's time on- 
ward to reduce its garrisons in order to strengthen the longer 
and more vulnerable frontier from Switzerland to the Black 
8¢. 
I t was in accord with the same polîcy that the great Roman 
govemor of Britain, Agricola, who wished to fix the strategic 
fronfier of Britain in northern Scotland, probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth, was refused permission to do so, to the 
disgust of his son-in-law, Tacitus, the historian. That there 
should be three peoples in Great Britain each differing from the 
other in racîal and cultural traditions was thus finally deter- 
mined by the insistence of Pome that polic/must conform to 
military-polifical necessities and must never be deflected by 
ideological and sentimental cnsiderations. The people ofwhat 
is to-day England confinued, therefore, to be separated from 
those in the northern and western highlands throughout the 
four centuries of Roman rule. 
There was, however, no Roman settlement even of the low- 
land zone of Britain. The legionaries, once the frontier was 
fixed, were settled at Caerleon, at York, and at Chester. The 
fam0u wall, when built by Hadrian, was manned by auxiliaries 
from ail quarters of the empire. After Hadrian's rime, more- 
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over, thc legionaries became settlcd in the country and recruited 
themselv¢s eîth¢r from the children of he legionarîes married 
o Brifish wives, or from native Brifish stock. Thîs proccss can 
be descrîbed as the barbarizatîon of ie empire or the civiliza- 
tion of file barbarians. What was more significant was that 
thîs process, taking p]ace along the whole extent of the frontîers 
of the empire, meant that the legionaries and auxîlîaries came 
to be purely mercenary soldiers, culturally and polîfically more 
sympathefic to the unurbanized peasantry of the frontiers than 
to file st)fier, sophisficated and cosmopolitan population of the 
towns. The Italîan people, and notably file Roman aristo- 
cracy, had to learn and surfer under the age-long lesson that 
those who will not fight cannot rule. From the third century 
onward the legions chose the emperors, and men of every race 
and colour wore the imperial purple at the bidding of different 
arrnies, but mostly of the armies on the Danube on whom fell 
the chier burden of defence against the barbarians whose 
pressure on thê fronfier was confinuous from the rime of Marcus 
Aurelius unfil the sack of R, ome by the Goths in 41o. 
Because the strategy was sound, the fronfiers held for nearly 
four centuries, but because the later rulers of the empire were 
rapacious and incompetent, the purpose of the fronfiers, to 
protect file înnumerable townships which were the basis of the 
Roman civilizafion, was finally defeated. From the middle of 
the third century onward town lire in Britaîn began to decay, 
and the Roman world everywvhere began the transition from 
the high city civilization of the classical world to the predomi- 
nantly rural plantation economy x characterisfic of Western 
Europe from the dark ages unfil the eleventh century. ' Such 
x 'The staple crop of all British agriculture.., was wheat. The 
Romano-Britons continued the prehàstoric custom of harvesting belote the 
ears wexe ripe, but what may bave bee'n a new practîce was introduced, 
that of drying the grain in a tdln .... Here and there vines were grown 
and wine ruade ..... Then ordinary livestock of a villa incluï:led horses, 
catfle» sheep, and pigs; geese were often kept, and dogs and cats were, of 
course, indispemable. A villa flms provîded could keep itself in brcad, 
meat,.milk, and cheese; win¢ or beex; wool t'or spinning and weavîng by 
its o0a women; îaw leather; timber for burning and for joinery; tallow 
for' candles; in.short, almost everythîng needed .for its own e.xistence. ' 
Cotlîgwoocl and Myres, Roman Britain and the English ettIements (Oxford 
Univea'si Pess nd exlitàon, I937). . 



weak as survved hc cxacfions of he x hercs  from 
 c c[cs o  vHhs. 
A hc roo of he sordcr as c moral vzcuum ccaed by 
hc dîsrcputc ino h[ch II thc vriccs oç pn belief hd 
fallen. The old gods had lost their magie and the secret and 
mysterious cults wch came in from the east were disintegrating 
in the effect on pubc and private morality. The high pagan 
virtues of courage, patriofism, and family piety which sne 
through the poet of Virgil and so exalt it that Yir became 
almost a Cstian classic in OEe Middle Ages, could hot 
ulmately suive e loss of ail fai in a supernatural order or 
in a desty soeetcng beyond the ave. A geat effort was 
made under OEe Pannoan Emperor Decius to revive emperor 
worsp» to prode a foundafion and inspkafion for the morale 
of the imperial mies, and it was this which led to the last but 
one of OEe great persecutions of Chrisdans throughout the 
empke in A.D. 50. The final persecufion was the most severe 
of ail, launched in the reign of e eat Emperor Dioclefian 
under the spkation of the neo-platonic philosophers who 
hoped to restore at the point'of the sword the teHectual and 
moral authori of OEe Hellenisfic culture and to make the 
religion of aH sensible men e spkafion of a reformed empire. 
Ts attempt also failed. Helletic plosophy ght console 
a handful of the citizens but it could hOt rebufld the cîty. The 
empire needed the inspkation of a common faith which could 
speak intelligibly to the common man. That faith, in the 
ckcumstances of ose days, could only be Cîsfianîty and this 
fact was recognized by e Emperor Constanfine. 
From OEe pagan empe the western world learnt the art and 
the purpose of government, the application of e le of law 
to the preseation of OEe rights of Bee men Hg in ordered 
and mutually dependent ocieties. The Christian empke 
revealed to mand, albeit impeffectly, a more subtle secret, 
how men and women, ail equal before God and all shaMng a 
common desty, could at one and e mme rime be &ee moral 
agen and loyal citizens of a secular socie. 
It was too late to save the poHfical amework of OEe western 
empke. The reformed empire perished ultîmately a the 
hands of a burcaucracy wMch stmnglcd e economy at c 
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centre. What, however, was historically decîsivc was that the 
reformed empire, as the result of a great decentralization of 
civil admînistraùon, the creation of mobile armies and the 
restoration of the rule of law, gave Europe another century of 
comparative order. The new rural economy gained strength, 
and the Christian Church came to maturity as an înstitution 
within the framework but not.subject to the direction of the 
state. Freed from external restraints the energy ofthe Christian 
bishops and preachers turned outward. The third century had 
seen in the writings of Tertullîan the beginnings oç the literary 
and intellectual tradition of Latin Chrisfianity and the sub- 
stanfial conversion to Chrisfianity of the Roman provinces of 
Asia and Egypt. Outside the Roman Empire, Chrisfianity was 
well established among the Gothic tribes across the Danube 
frontier, and in Armenia and Edessa it had become the oflîcial 
state religion by the end of the century. The fourth and fifth 
centuries saw the establishment of monasficîsm in its western 
form and a great development of missionary activity. Three 
Romano-British noblemen, known to hîstory as St. Patrick, 
St. Illtud, and St. Ninian, ai1 trained in the newly founded 
monasteries of southern France, converted the Irish, the Welsh, 
and the Picts of south-west Scotland. Celtic Christianit¥, so- 
called, was the creation ofRomano-British missionaries eduated 
in Gaul and actîng under the direct orders of Rome. When 
lZome was sacked by Alaric in A.p. 410 the leader of the Goths 
was a Christian who had been a Roman general. 
ît was thânks to R.oman Chrisfianity, and its organized 
government consciously fulfilling its mission to teach all nations, 
that some measure of civilizafion and of organîzed living 
survived the collapse of the empire in the west and lived on 
through the Dark Ages. The barbarians who came to rule in 
France, Italy, and Spaîn were ainly Arian herefics, hot 
Christians of the Poman discipline but the Roman hierarchy 
survived. There was no challenge to thc power or authority of 
the papacy, and the sons and grandsonsof the first generafion 
ofthe conquerors came to accept the discipline and the doctrine 
.ofome. Oy in Britain were the învaders pagan barbarians 
untoùched by civîlization. Within a century of the departur¢ 
ofthe Roman legiom from Brîta the Anglo-Saxons had secured 
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a firm foothold in south-east England vhich in thc course of 
another century they were to extend and consolidate. The 
Anglo-Saxons, however» never conquered Scotland or Wales, 
where Christianity continued and the classical learning survived. 
It was only the lowland zone of Brïtaîn which, from the middle 
of the fifth to the end of the sîxth century, ceased to be part of 
the civilized world. 



CHAPTER TWO 

ANGLO-SAXONS, OANES, AND NORMANS 

I 41o, when the la,st Roman legion left Britain, there were 
Jures in Jutland, Angles in Schleswig, and Saxons along the 
German coast from thc mouth of the Elbe as far as the mouth 
of the Rhine. In Frisia, beside Saxons, there were Jutish 
settlers, and there were small Saxon settlements in Picardy and 
Normandy. In the course of about one hundred and fifty years 
invaders of al1 these races and from ail these lands reached our 
shores. They came not as conquerors, or bearers of a high or 
free civilization, but as unlettered savages driven across the seas 
by poverty. They were raiders, privateers, pirates. Only to 
Kent did they corne as an organized military force and there 
they came by invitation, probably in 446, to protect the British 
inhabitants from raiders from Scotland and Ireland. The 
revoit of ttlese mercenaries, c. 473, established the first Saxon 
kingdom; 447 is the lêgendary date for the founding of tlae 
kingdom of Sussex" e. 514, Cedric (or Cerdic) ruade the first 
Saxon settlement in Wessex" the two northern kingdoms of 
Bêrnicia and Deira (extending from the Firth of Forth to. the 
Humber and ultîmately to become the kingdom of North- 
umbrîa) were founded c. 547 and c. 559; the East Anglian king- 
dom came into being about the same time; the great inland 
kingdom of Mercia was founded sqme fffty years later, but did 
hot become powerful until the rime ofKing Penda in the middle 
of the seventh cênmry. 
These dates tell some part of the story but they reflect no 
decisive'events. The issue betwêen British and Anglo-Saxon 
w dêcided in 577 by the batfle of Dereham, when the West 
Saxons under Ceawlîn reached the Bristol Channel, alad in 6 5 
when the Northumbrians undèrAethelfrith defeated ttle British 
at Chester and reached the mouth of the Mersey. These 
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accidentally strategic victories (for they wcre unrelated and 
their consequenccs werc hot intendcd) split the British resistace 
into three divisions, the Welsh-speaking inhabitnts of what 
then became the kingdom of Strathclydc (comprisîng Cumber- 
lad, Westmorland, and the western lowlands of Scotland, the 
Wclsh in Wales, and the men of Devon and Cornwall. Centuries 
wcrc to elapse bcfore the Welsh accepted English rule; Cumbcr- 
lad and Westmorland were settled hOt by the Anglo-Saxons 
but by the Norsemcn; Scotland did hot accept English rule 
until one hundred and four years after a Scottish kîng accepted 
the English throne; even the Cornish were hot conquered until 
the ninth century. But aftcr the Anglo-Saxons rcached the 
western seas at Bristol and Chcster, all question of effectîve 
Britîsh resîstance to Anglo-Saxon rule over England was at 
an end. 
The story of England under thc Anglo-Saxons, from the 
middle of the fifth century, that is, until the Norman Conquest, 
has bcen brilliantly told by Sir Frank Stenton in ont of the fcw 
modern classics of English history.  For a variety of reasons it 
is a story which it is impossible to summarize, but there are 
salîent features which bave influenced thc whole of our history. 
We know from archaeologîcal evidence that there was no single 
or mass invasion but a long period 6f infiltration by war bands 
of Angles and Saxons wîth differing customs. Across the 
English Channel tàey came to Sussex and Wessex, but the 
majority came across thc North Sea and moved up the river 
vallcys of East Anglia, settling in the low grounds, draîning the 
marshes, and ultimately clearîng the midland forests. We know 
that the Komano-British tovns were largely destroyed and that 
those which survived, with the exception, probably, of London, 
were almost wholly deserSed. We know that Christianity 
wholly dicd out in the lowland zone, except possibly in Kcnt 
and that the hierarchy ceased to function. Britain, which was 
represented by at lêast three bishops at Church councils in the 
fourth century, passes out of the êcclesiastical records for a 
century and a half ai'ter the first barbarian invasions. Finally 
we know that the invaders came in fighting bands under 

Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford University Press, x944). 
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, 
aristocratic leadership, but were later followed by a substantial 
body of settlers. 
The settlers in seventh-century Wessex, and probably" also in 
the Midlands, în Lindsey, and in Deira, brought with them 
what is known as the opên-fiêld systêm of agriculture, whereby 
the arable bêtonging to a particular community normally lay 
in great unen¢losed expanses, over which the holding of the 
individual peasant was distributed in scattered strips. The 
arable was usually worked on the thxee-field system, each field 
being in mm under winter wheat, spring oats or barley, or 
fallow. Associated with the arable was the necessary pasture- 
land, hetd in cornmon by all the several owners of the arable; 
the saine would apply to adjacent woodlands. A large part of 
England, however, never came under this .system. It is not 
found in the old kingdom of Bemicia nor in what are now the 
êastern lowlands of Scotland which, as far north as the Firth of 
Forth, belonged to the seventh-century kingdom of North- 
umbria. Itis seldom found in the north-west of England and it 
was never introduced into Cornwall or the borderland of Wales. 
In East Anglia the evidence suggests that the peasantry origin- 
ally" held their land in compact holdings which were only 
dîsintegratcd by a long continued process of dividing land 
among co-heirs. Finally, the Kenfish Iand system was probably 
diffetent in origin from that of the resf of England. Therê the 
unit was hot, as elsewhere., the village, but the small farm under 
single ownership, the average size of a farm bêing perhaps as 
much as one hundred and sixty acres. Nevertheless, the free 
peasant, the 'ceorl,' was, at the beginnîng of the seventh 
century, the represcntafive Anglo-Saxon cifizen everywhere, 
irrespecfive of the agricultural system. The Kentish ceorl was 
a ficher man than thê avemge ce.orl of Wessex, East Anglia, 
Mercia, or Northumbria, but the dîfferencê was of degree, hot 
of kind. Where e ceorl tived in a community settlement 
under the open-field system, he remained a free landowner, . 
and where, as in Kent or East .Anglia, bas holding was self- 
conmîned, he remained, equally with the ceorl on divided tand, 
subject to the obligations to land imposed by custom and later 
by law on ail landholders. 
The. bands of eemên who setfled England had each a 
 
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chieftain" these chieftains became petty kings and maintained 
themselves by the land which they appropriated as their 
personal holding. F'om the earliest rimes, however, the kings 
had also acquired by custom certain rights, to tribute, to main- 
tenance, and to the three mîlitary dufies of service in the milifia 
or fyrd, forfifications, and bridge building. It îs evident that 
these rights of the kings, as established from the earliest rimes, 
are incompatible with the theory that thê early form of Anglo- 
Saxon social organizafion was a communal society of free and 
equal citizens. It is equally evident that the existence from 
earliest rimes of open-field village communifies, though, as is 
now agreed, neither communal nor tribal, is incompatible with 
the theory that all land was held originally of a lord. It is 
obvious that in England there ere from the first days of the 
settlement many kinds of holdings. There was the land of the 
invading chieftain who became a petty kîng, and later, under 
the Heptarchy, the lord or under-king of the great.er kings. 
There was land given by the kings to their principal followêrs 
or those who had done good service in their households. There 
were the open fields and the small holdings. It was the task of 
the seventla, eighth, and ninth centuries to weld these systems 
of land tenure into one. 
Neither the archaeological nor the later written evîdence îs 
consistent with a belief in any mass extermination or mass 
migration of the lomano-British population. No doubt there 
was a substanfial drift westward and northward into Wales and 
Strathclyde and a rapid shrinkage of population in the towns, 
but we must remember here that the lomano-Brifish town was 
primarîly a marketing and administrative centre that served a 
population largely living in the surrounding countryside. The 
actual town dwellers were n.ever numerous. For the rest, the 
population of the countxyside mostly remained. Some, no 
doubt, were enslavêd, but where, as in Wessex, we bave the 
evidence of wrîtten laws, we find Brifish freemen enjoying 
defined rights and stitl in possession of land. What is certain, 
however, is that the R.omano-British' educated classes, the 
administra tors, the traders, nd above all the priests and bishops, 
were eîther murdered or driven out'of the country. The arts 
of civilization perished enfirely. Out conquerors were wholly 
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illiterate and Procopîus, writîng in the middle of the sixth 
ccntury, speaks of civilization in Britain as something belonging 
to an almost legendary past. 
Most great peoples bave been born of a substantial com- 
munity of race or culture or creed which bas inspired them to 
seek and encrgîzed thcm to hold strategic frontiers and create 
for themselves the neccssary economic foundations of nation- 
hood. Here, at the dawn of En glîsh history, we find a mixed 
Komano-British population overrun by invaders of at least 
tJee different races, each wîth widely differing customs but all 
of them without a cîvîlization or a creed. There was in fact no 
sîngle unifying factor. The war bands were hot even members 
of a tribe; nothing approachîng thc clan systcm ever exîsted in 
England. What came instead was, first, a class system imposed 
by legislation from above in the interests of discipline on an 
anarchy of free custom, and, secondly, a culture and a creed 
brought back to England by Latin, Greek, and Celtic mis- 
sionaries, administrators, and scholars. Profound consequences 
followed. Firstly, Christianity returned to England as part of 
an alicn and superîor culture introduced by foreîgncrs and to a 
large extent imposed by kings on their subjects. Secondly, 
learning returned in the form of the Latin speech and writing, 
while the beginnîngs of Englîsh prose took the form of trans- 
lating into thc vernacular selected Latin relîgious and classical 
texts. Thirdly, no national spirit developed which could suflïce 
to resist the great Viking, Danish, or Norman invasions. Thc 
governments of the dîfferent kings had given iaws to their 
subjects and codified their various customs, but in doing so they 
had enhanced a natural separadsm which they fostered in the 
interests of theîr own aggrandisement. 
We are accustomed to say that. England was reconverted to 
Christianity by Gregory. the Great and Augustine of Canterbury 
an d united politically by Alfred the Great but neîther statement 
is true. Augustïue convêrted the Kîng of Kent and establisheà 
the see of Canterbury. Alfred the Great added a part of 
Mercia, includiug London, to Wessex but ceded vast tracts of 
England to the Danes whose extensive settlements endured and 
whose tâws and institutions were never assimilated to those of 
the ret of the country until the Norman conquest. The only 
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effective measure of organization and discipline ever imposed 
on England in pre-Norman rimes was that imposed by the Greek 
Archbishop Theodore, wh.en, nearly a hundred years after the 
arrival of Augustine, he fixed the organization of the English 
Church in a framework whicà endures to this day. Theodore 
insisted on the bishops' responsibility for tle tasks entrusted to 
t!em. This was the beginning oftàe parish system. Centuries 
were tobe needed to perfect it, but the principle of attaching 
clergy to clearly defined districts and forbidding thcm to lcave 
without permission was the first and necessary" step on the rond 
to the establishment of a truly national Church. The only 
effective step towards a cultural uniformity was that taken by 
Alfred when he inspired and himself assisted in the translation 
of Bede's histor), the Commentaries of Boethius, and the 
Letters of Gregory the Great into English so that these Latin 
classics should form the cultural heritage of alI educated Anglo- 
Saxons. The only effective polifical unity was that achiêved 
under Alfred's son and grandson, Edward and Athelstan, but 
it was a unity imposed by force of arms and at the price of 
recognizing the virtual autonomy of the Danelaw and the 
virtual independence of Northumbria. Except in thc south of 
England under Alfred and his immediate successors thcrc was 
never a union of minds and b.earts, and the reason isclear 
enough. No king of England, not even Athelstan, ever con- 
ferrcd enough in the way of positive bencfits on his subjccts or 
disposed of suflïcicnt force to reconcile the territorîal nobility 
to the loss of their independence or to create in the minds of 
the Church or the common people a really strong conviction 
that their security and comfort dcmanded their acceptance of 
the rule of the House of Cerdic over a united England. 
Plainly, therc was in the Anglo-Saxons a lack of polifical and 
milîtary genius hardly compénsatcd by theîr ready acceptance 
of flïe toman (3hurch discipline and their tolerance in the 
political sphere of a great variety of institutions and ideas. 
Ttiey created the bone structure of our national Church and 
most of out local government boundaries, but of their central 
government and consfitufional system we bave inherited 
nothing because there was nothing to irerit except thc shcrîff ' 
(the shîre reeve), a funcfionary whose name serves to retard us 
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that there was no higher administrative unit than the sbire, and 
whosc function as the kîng's rcpresentative should instruct those 
who prcfer to learn from tle facts rather than thc books that 
OEc only instrument of national governmcnt cvolved by the 
Anglo-Saxons vas a personal and irrcsponsiblc monarchy. 
Thc Anglo-Saxons never attcmpted to crcate central govern- 
menfa national patriotism, or even a national army. Athelstan, 
the grandson ofAlfred the Great, carricd England to the highest 
point of power, unit-y, and influence which she ever attained 
under Anglo-Saxon rule, but only seven ycars after his death 
Norsemen from Ireland were ruling in York, and sixtecn ycars 
after Iris death civil war brokc out in England and the country 
was divided betwcen two kings. The country was reunited in 
959, but onl.y at the price of the cession of the Lothians to 
Scotland and thc grant of vîrtual independence to the Danelaw. 
V¢hat has corne down to us from our Anglo-Saxon forbears îs 
our English language, our ecclesiastical provinces and dioceses, 
our county divisions, but abovc all our sturdy individualism 
and out incurable provincialism from wkich cornes at once our 
aversion from thc study ofgreat issues and high politics and our 
alrnost hcroic capacity for contînuing in the most adverse 
circumstances the daily round and the common task. The life 
of the Anglo-Saxon thegns and the Anglo-Saxon village corn- 
munitîes wcnt on through the troubles of the ninth and tenth 
centuries relatîvely undisturbed. The country was conquered, 
reconquered, and conquered agaiu. The Church was subjected 
to the constant pressure of revolutionary reform. Foreigners of 
all raccs occupied the seats of the mighty and were even raised 
to the kingshîp, but there was no social revolution and no 
economic upheaval. On the contrary, there was a progressive 
consolidation of the rights, of all frec men to thcir land on the 
terrns on wkich their fathers hand held it. What was freely 
ceded by the Crown to the Church and to the nobles was the 
jurisdiction and privîlege prevîously belonging to the Crown. 
The pre-existiug riglats of the landholders were hot affected. 
Historiaus tell us of'the great aggregatîon of estates which 
began in the ninth and tenth centuries and continued ail:er the 
Norman Conquest. The fact is undoubted but it did not mean 
wlat it Would mean to-day and still less what it would bave 
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meant in the nineteenth century. Pdghts and profits pre- 
viously held by the Crown mîght be ceded to an earl or a bishop, 
but the rights of the free peasants and the villagers on the land 
remained secure not only until but after the Norman Conquest. 
The social structure of the kingdom before and after the 
Conquest was, of course, ssentially aristocratic. Evry man 
must have a lord. That is only to say, however, that in the 
early centuries of our history just as much as to-day every ont 
was under government. The mind of the tenth and eleventh 
century, had hOt drawn the distinction between the rights of 
government and the rights of property. Rents and taxes were 
indistinguishable. Nevertheless, the 'landlord' was the lord 
the land not lord over the land. Even in the village court the 
lord could only preside ; hê could not dictate. The court could 
only interpret and enforce the custom of the hundred or the 
manor and the verdict was given by suitors; there was no judge. 
Custom could only be changed by consent. 
What remained lacking was peace and order, and between 
the death of our last great pre-Norman king, the Danish Cnut, 
and IO66, changes took place in England which reflect a 
growing dissatisfaction with the Anglo-Saxon monarchy among 
ail classes. Power passed largely into the hands of the great 
earls who in their turn were divided among themselves. The 
old rivalry between Mercia, Northumbria, and the south re- 
asserted itself and was enhanced by the standing quatre1 
between the old Anglo-Saxon and the new Norse nobility and 
the dislike of both for the French influence which surrounded 
Edward the Confessor. The splendour ofAthelstan's reign and 
the power and prestige of Cnut's north-western empire were 
forgotten. The English kingdom was in dissolution. In the 
world of the eleventh century there was no place for rulers, 
however pious, who could hOt govern; the contest for power in 
Western Europe demanded much more than the intermittent 
assertion of personal influence over the baronage which was ail 
that even the most powerful of the English kings had attempted. 
The Danish conqueror, Cnut, in a letter to his English Council 
h.ad taken credit for having rescued England from 'those 
nations and peoples who, had it been in their power, wottld 
have deprived us both of our kîngdom and our lire.' He had 
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donc this by root and branch administrative reforms, the 
creafion of a standing army, and a fleet of sixteen warships. 
Thîs d,vnamîc conception of the task of government died with 
the return ofthe Anglo-Saxon dynasty. Because he was either 
unable or unwilling to govern, Edward the Gonfessor was the 
last Anglo-Saxon to rule over the Anglo-Saxons. On Ris death 
in o66 England was surrounded with powerful and hostile 
forces, to which »vithout an army, a fleet, or a government, no 
resistance was possible. There were, in the circumstances, 
none wlo wîshed to sec on the throne of England another 
member of the old ruling bouse or even ofthe Anglo-Saxon race. 
Harold Godwînson, an English earl of Danish descent, Harold 
Hadrada, the King of Norway, and William, the Duke of 
Normandy, were the only claimants 
Of the two Harolds the rebellious earl had more support than 
the Norwegîan king, although Earl Harold's brother was with 
Harold Hadi'ada and many in Northumbria probably supported 
him. As between Earl Harold and William of Normandy the 
nobles and the townsmen were prepared to support whichever 
could offer stable government. William won his battle and is 
therefore called the Conqueror, but hot because he conquered 
England but because he conquered Harold, when his tifle was 
at once recognîzed by the general body of nobles nd churchmen. 
The battle of Hasfings was a decisive battle, but it was hOt 
the conquest of a country. It was a conquest of power by a 
man well fitted for ît, and in those days power inevitably passed 
înto such hands. Chut, a man as able and powerful as Charle- 
magne's successor, Otto, had been one such; William of 
Normandy was another. He was a man of genius, sprung from 
one of those races of gcnius that appear so often in the spring- 
rime ofa civilization. To compare the Normans ofthe eleventh 
 century with the Athenians would'seem ridiculous, yet it is none 
the less thc nearcst comparison. Of the objective.achievement 
they bave teft only their superb archîtecture in England, 
northem France, and Sicily. Their contemporary achieve- 
ments, how.ever, changed, or to bé more. ccurate preserved, the 
face of Europe. 'They maintaîned the French tongue, the 
' Chrisfiaa'.relîgion, and the'Romantradition against the Scan- 
dinavian irïvaders Of Northern Europe and agaînst the rislng 
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power of the Moslems in the Mediterranean. They tried to 
secure the outposts of the Roman Empire for the rising civiliza- 
tion of Europe. By uniting the thrones of England and 
Normandy William consolidated the work of lais people and 
brought England finally into the European system. 
The significant thing about the Norman rule was not that it 
was Norman--it was a very mi.xed force which came over with 
William and some of his most powerful supporters were from 
Brittany and Picardy--but that it gave England a government, 
an administrative system, and an army, and at the same time a 
reformed church subject to the discipline of the canon law. 
As a consequence England was secured against invasion and 
firmly linked to the continental system. In this way the inheri- 
tance of the English yeoman, tlae English villager, and the 
English burgess was preserved to them. The Anglo-Saxon 
nobility lost much, but no more than they deserved, for they 
had proved wanting in the capacity either to subdue the proud 
or to safeguard the humble. 
But if the country was united and its people free, grave 
problems of government still remained for solution. Three 
main conflicts continued with varying emphasis throughout the 
medieval period" the conflict between the secular power and 
the Church, first over investitures, then over jurisdiction; the 
conflict over property between the English and the treach 
claimants to the Duchy of Normandy and, finally, to the crowns 
of England and France; and the conflict between the barons, 
the lesser nobifiqr, and the Crown for the balance of power in 
England itself. These struggles ended in the suicide of the old 
nobility in the fifteenth century; in the conquest of the Church 
by the Crown under the Tudors; and in the drawn battle 
between the Crown and the rmw lardowaing class, assisted by the 
City of London and the southern tradesmen in the seventeetath 
century. We shall, however, be guilty of a cardinal error of 
judgment if we read tlae history of England as the conscious 
working out of these conflicts to tlae issue we know. We must 
use large-scale histories. We must remember that the mîddte 
ages in England, say from A.». OOO clown to the Wars of the 
Roses, formed as long a period as from the Wars of the Roses to 
the present day; and that the middle period, the thirteenth 
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century, was at least as great in achievement, as vigorous in 
tempo, and as creafive arfisfically as any in the later epoch; and 
that, throughout all the rime from the Danish defeat until the 
Black Death in I349, England was well populated and without 
grave social disorder save during the briêf anarchic reign of 
Stephen. At the climax of the medieval period most of the 
characterisfics ofwhat we should to-day' regard as happy society 
were presênt. We had a free ctmrch within a free state--that 
most necessary prêservafive of polifical liberty and personal 
free.dom--a wide distribution of property, an economic order 
which knew neither wage nor chattel slavery, a system of inter- 
national organizafion and moral order which kept warfare 
within limits which left the foundations ofsecular society secure, 
self-govemment in industry under the guild system, thê rule of 
law imparfially enforced, and some rough approach to polifical 
representafion. The universifies were crowded, town and 
counti were prosperous, learning advanced. Finatty, the 
dream of universal empire had given place to file reality of the 
nation state, that unique and enduring compromise between 
the claires of race and the needs of governmênt. 
On the debit side there was poverty, sickness, and violence. 
Therê was, side by side with much subfle philosophy and much 
polifical speculafion desfined to yield a harvest as deadly as any 
dragon's teeth, much ignorance, superstition, and immorality 
even amo.ng the clergy. It is a story which it is necessary to 
appraise, hOt to condernn. To-day, whën material and mech- 
anicaI progress bas far outrun alitée our morality and out 
intelligence, we should look back with astonishment rathêr than 
disgust to an age which, in the nfidst of such poverty and dis- 
comfort as we should find unbearable, and a violence of tempo 
which to-day serves only to drive en to despair, was able to 
work otlt and apply hot some but all of those basic polifical and 
moral idêas which created that high European civilization 
wkich is to-day threatenêd with destruction. 



CHAPTER THREE 

THE MIDDLE AGE 

TE FIRST step in the building of England as a nation-state 
was the establishment by William the Conqueror and lais 
successors of a system intended to fulfil the greatest of secular 
needs, the need for government. 
, 
To distort the history of the past is to set up false signposts. 
Few distortions bave done more harm than those which mis- 
describe the Norman feudal system as an alien tyranny from 
which the Anglo-Saxon genius needed only to be freed in order 
to progress. The first variant of this error was produced by 
Freeman and his disciples in the optimistic Victorian Age when 
liberal parliamentarianism was held to be the source of all our 
manifold virtues and the justification of out manifest destiny. 
According to this school, representafive institutions were the 
peculiar discovery of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, who, since the 
fatal mischance which dêlivered them to the tyrannical 
Normans in o66, engaged in a continuous, and continuously 
heroic, struggle to regain those lost liberties which their ancêstors 
had brought from the woods of Gêrmany. The historians of 
the last century went on to show how out power and dominion 
had grown in every age in proportion as we had repudiated, 
step by step, the prerogatives of popes and kings and corne ever 
nearer to the conceptions of Victorian liberalism. 
This tissue of absurdifies miglat perhaps bave survived the 
devastating crificism of the scienfific historians begirming with 
Maittand /nd Round and endg in out da:/with Stenton, 
Douglas, and Pow,/cke, because the only history known to 
ordinary Englislamen is that learnt by their schoolmasters from 
the preceding generafion of teachcrs. In other words, what 
passes for historicat common sense in each age is what was 
taught two genêrafions earlier. The  doctrines of Freeman 
9 
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could not, however, survive the catastrophic consequences of 
t,o wars to end war which, in the process of destxoying fifty 
millions of the common man, destroyed the common man's 
faith in the infallibility of his destroyers. 
To-day, therefore, we are asked to see our history not as a 
succession of steps in an unending progress, but as a succession 
of stxuggles for power of which the Norman coup de force was one 
of the most cynical, and certainly the most spectacular, but by 
no means the first. We are to despise the Norman kings and 
their Plantagenet successors as part of a past which must be 
wholl- despised because it must, on the modern reckoning, be 
wholly discarded before a brave new world can be built on those 
ruins which serve, on the modern primrose path, as the substi- 
tutes for the milestones of a more prosaic age. 
It may be desirable in the atomic age to believe that you can 
build prosperity out of rubble. It is hot, however, a belief 
wkich is possible for educated men, nor at ail prudent even for 
politicians, since Westminster is as good a source of rubble as 
M.incing Lane. We must learn to read our history neither 
backwards nor forwards but in terms of the human problem as 
it presented itself to ordinary men and women at the rime. in 
the case of the Norman Conquest we can, if we choose, know 
well enough how they viewed it. The world of the Anglo- 
Saxon had suffered bitterty hOt from too much government but 
from too Iittle. The basic needs of society do not change. 
Men need peace and plenty at home and security against attack 
from without. This means a country large enough to be self, 
sutficient, with assured communications to enable goods to be 
exchoeged, with a uniform system of just Iaw, justly and 
uniformty applied, and wîth a defensive system strong enough 
to'preserve order at home and .invite the respect of other 
countries. Not one of these things had the Anglo-Saxons 
achieved. It was because they, hoped that the Normans mîght 
cdnfer benefits which the Anglo-Saxon kings had withheld that 
the vi/hges and the towns accepted William after the batfle of 
I-Iastîngs. It was because' the Normans did in fact bring'good 
peace' thatao popular opposition to the dynasty ëver developed. 
Thekeys to, the Norman triumph were three" dynamism, 
Sytem, and force., Dynamism is the,st éssenfialof good 
, 
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government and the rarest of polifical habits. The politician 
waits on the event' the statesman creates it. William created 
out of the warring elements in England a unified state with a 
rigid administrative system, eiecfively armed against baronial 
anarchy and foreign aggression. He achieved his end through 
the feudal system which effected hot a social but a polifical 
revolution. The feudal system bas notlfing to do with masters 
and servants or with thê economic subordînation of one class to 
another. It disturbed neither social nor economic relation- 
ships. What it did was to require that all land in the country 
should be held of thc Crown by dependent military tenure. 
The tenants-in-chier, both ecclesiasfical and lay, held their land 
conditionally on the supply of so many knights for so many 
days' service. They could either maintain their knights out of 
the revenue of their own lands or create dependent military 
tenures of their own, or both. In practice both methods were 
usually employed. A tenant-in-chier mîght hold two hundred 
manors of the Crown for the service of one hundred and forty- 
rive knights. Of these he might choose to maintain twenty-fivc 
himself on the proceeds of the lands he farmed himself.. He 
might bave three sub-tenants with large holdings, each respon- 
sible to him for the service of thirty knights, and the remainder 
of his estates might be divided into thirty separate knights' fees. 
Thus wcre established, at one and the saine rime, a baronage 
wholly dependent on the Crown and a highly trained mobile 
force available to the Crown in any emergency as a field force 
and used in rime of peace in part for garrisoning the king's 
castles, and in part on castle guard at the headquarters of the 
great tenants-in-chiefi 
On thc death of a tenant-in-ckief, his heir, if a woman or a 
male under age, became a ward of the Crown, and in the case 
of a female heir the Crown Could dtermine the succession by 
giving ber in marriage. In any case, the b.eir belote entering 
into his inheritancc must pay an agreed ' relief' to thc Crown and 
accept in addition his predccssor's obligations in respect of 
knigb.t service. If there was no heir, or if an estate was for- 
feîted by treason or other misconduct, it reverted (escheated) 
to the (rown. Through thcse feudal prcrogafives of wardskîp, 
marriage,-relic, and escheats the Crown remainedin effective 
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control of thc systcm, and in possession of adcquatc forces and 
adcquatc revcnues for ifs administration. In thc saine way, 
and through the same machinery, the tenants-in-chief could 
regulatc in cvery detail the affairs of their own estates or 
'honours' as they were usually called. 
The feudal system was in its beginnings at once complex, 
elastic, and efficient. It gave tlae cornmon people peace and 
ordcr and secured them in their pre-existing rights, kept the 
baronage under control, and gave the Crown a sclf-supporting 
system of local administration. 
Side by side with the creation of a unified state went the 
reform of the Church, the re-establishment of the Church courts 
and Church councils, the reception of the canon law, the 
transfer of the bishops' secs from villages to towns, the reform 
of diocesan administration, the building of the great cathedrals, 
and a great monastic revival. Ofthese the most important was 
the legaI sanction and institutional framework created for a 
truly independent and self-governing Church. Nowhere is tle 
lesson of the Norman period more plain. The Anglo-Saxon 
kings were almost without exception men of great piety and 
the Anglo-Saxon Church had accepted the Roman doctrine 
with more than Celfic feour. But no provision had been 
ruade for Church government. There was no discipline and no 
method of effective legislafion. The Normans were hot pious 
but they were pracfical. The?r knew that bishops and priests 
needed government as much as thê laity, but that it must be a 
government of churchmen administêring the Church's law 
without secular interference. 
It was by deliberate and positive action that tlae Conqueror 
established alike the feudal system and tlae new relationship of 
Claurch and State. This last was the outstanding political con- 
tribution of the Middle Ages to polifical evolufion, because if 
ruade possible a society at once free and healthy by providing a 
formula of reconciliafion .between the primacy of the spiritual 
in the world order and the needs of secular progress. Both 
aefiom reflected an intuitive polifical wisdom of which out 
eontemporaries bave lost the secret. To-day we substitute 
,organizafion for institutions,and a vast network of coercive 
IegMafion. for that defmed relafionship 'between institutions 
, 
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wh]ch allows fr mn o dischar hr funcfions frl¥. 
Social frdom is, inded, a conception which h modrn wor]d 
bas almos cnfirl F los. Eh vî]la ¢ommuni» h manor, 
the small and the great 'honours,' the parish, the diocese and 
the province, each was a self-governing institution limited only 
in its freedom by its few and defined obligations but not subject 
even theoretically to the political dictation ofking or parliament 
or pope. 
Tle statesmen oftb_e Middle Ages possessed not only this much 
of wisdom but considerably more subtlety than most of" theix 
successors. When, for instance, the reformed papacy claimed 
in the Gonqueror's rime the sole right of appointing bishops 
and went on to claire sovereign rights over their appointees, it 
was obvious, since the lay hold on investitures and tIe 
polifical subordination of the bishops to the secular government 
was universal, that an issue had been raised whicl, if pressed to 
a strictly logical conclusion, must shake ail Christendom. Yet 
tàe Middle Ages, so often denounced as violent and fanafical, 
round a solution whereby the bishops did homage to Crown for 
their temporalities but exercised their spiritual functions under 
the sole jurisdiction of the papacy. The solution will sound 
simple and easy only to those who do not reflect that in out age 
we bave altogether failed to find a solution to this problem 
other than totalitarianism on the one hand and secularism on 
tle other. We cannot even find a tolerable solution to the 
problem ofmaintaining our own church schools. The medieval 
solution of polifical freedom within a closed moral system is 
beyond or beneath our comprehension. We bave forgotten in 
whose service alone is perfect freedom. 
Equalty subtle was the dual system through which in England 
under Normans and Plantagenets the Crown supplemented and 
in the end supplanted the fetfdal system as the chief instrument 
of government. Before the days of a money economy, the 
kîng's court and the great baronial and episcopal establishments 
were maintained by services rendered in ]And, and, before the 
days ofthe siege engine and the cross-bow, the knight dominated 
the battlefield and the casfle was impregnable. Under these 
conditions the feudal system needed to be supplemented onty 
by the king's chancery or Writing office and by his central 
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treasury. A truc moncy cconomy was, however, on the way 
cvcn in o55, and very carly in the twclf'th century the king's 
court ccased to lire on thc kng's lands or to bc paîd in kind. 
At the same rime, the Crown began to find it preferable to take 
scutage or shield money" in lieu of knight service in order to 
hîre whole-time professional men-at-arms. This increased 
greatly the importance of the treasury (leading to the establish- 
ment ofthe exchequer) and of the sheriffs, who became the chier 
Cro»al agents for the collection of the revenues. It also upset 
the balance of the constitution to some extent. So long as the 
knights were the key to effective power, the interest of the Crown 
and baronage was the mme. The power ofboth alike depended 
on keepîng the feudal system working. When, however, the 
chier need of the Crown was money, and when that money was 
used to maintain professional military forces which must, if they 
were large, tend to make the Crown independent of the 
baronage, the attitude of the baronage to the Crown changed. 
Probably up to the end of Henry IFs reign the interest of the 
barons was in a strong monarchy. Belote the beginning of 
the thirteenth cenmry they had corne to wish for a weaker 
monarchy. 
The central government responded by taking an ever- 
increasing interest in the rights of the people and in the liberties 
of the towns. The extension of royal justice, the grant of 
charters to boroughs and trade guîlds, and the increasing 
polificaI sta ,ms given to the knights, served the triple purpose of 
redressing the balance ofthe constituùon, promoting the welfare 
of the middle classes, and increasing the revenue of the Crown. 
We can see these forces beginning to operate in the reign of the 
Conqueror's second son, Henry I, the lion of justice, who 
extcnded the powers of the shîre courts, was the first king to 
send travelling jusfices to the lo'cal courts to supersede the 
sherhT, and to attempt fo turn the sheriffs înto paid servants of 
the CroWn. He also reorganized OEe exchequer, and was the 
fa-st king fo iaise scutage. .. " 
' Theanarct{y under Stephçn, due rather to a diputed suc- 
cession, than to any breakdown of system, mar.ked a farther 
gro.w&  the ind ,epëndence of the Church, whoe support was 
te detg factor fns.t in thïe accession of St ,ephen 0 the 
, 
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throne and last in his virtual abdication two years before his 
death. With the succession by consent in  54 of Henry II, 
the son of the Empress Matilda and thus the grandson of 
Henry I, progress began again and continues steadily until the 
end of the long reign of Edward I in  307. 
The progress was something very different from what we are 
sometimes led to thînk. Some constitutional historians with 
their eyes riveted on later centuries and their quarrels bave 
looked, and have therefore round, in the century and a hall 
that separated the second Henry from the second Edward, 
something which they describe as the evolution of parliament. 
Others, more caufious but no more wise, have seen in this 
period the establishment of the cardinal principle of the lirnited 
monarchy. Parliamentary government was, however, a con- 
ception not present in the Middle Ages, while the monarchy, on 
the other hand, had never been other than limited in its power 
but became not more so but less. 
What really ]appened was something very different to 
what our history books used to tell us. 
Firstly, the accession of Henry II brought into being t.be 
Angevin Empire, which lasted exactly fifty years from I I5 to 
o4, and covers the period of the Third Crusade. This half- 
century placed a greater strain on tb.e feudal system than the 
system could possibly sustain. Henry II, as Duke of Anjou and 
Duke ofNormandy, reunited the English Crown with the Duchy 
of Normandy and added to these the Duchy of Anjou ànd its 
subsidiary fiefs and, through Henry's wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
most of south-western France. All this happened at a rime 
when there werc sfill only a n embryonic and peripatefic central 
administrafion--really no more then the king's court wherever 
he happened to be--no assued revenues in money, no standing 
.army, and no unconditional allegiance. Thcse last three.things, 
taken together, were decisive. . 
To-day we owe to the Crown in Parliament out unlimited 
allegiance. Under the feudal system the contract was limited 
and in the days of the Angevin Empire tle.contractual obliga- 
fions of the bar0nage to the Crown were hot only limited but in 
practîce obscure. Henry II and his sons, Richard and John, 
w, ere, as ldngs of England and dukes ofNormandy, independent 
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sovereigns. (If îs in virtue of the independent sovereignty of 
thc dukes of Normandy that the Channel Islands still owe 
allegiance to the Crown, but not, constitutionally, to the Cown 
in Parliament.) As lords of Anjou, Poitou, and Aquitaine, the 
English kings owed homage to the kings of France. Alrnost 
all the French vassals of the English kings owed a double 
allegiance and some even of the great English tenants-in-chier 
and of the lesser baronage. Secondly, the knight service owed 
by the tenants-in-chief was limited not only in amount but in 
rime. Knight service might provide an expeditionary tbrce, 
but could hOt provide the English kings with a standing army 
to garrison their scattered continental possessions. The result 
was that the English kings were forced, in order to get money 
to pay their mercenary armies, to strain the feudal contract to 
breaking point. The position was greatly worsened both by 
the expense ofthe Tlfird Crusade and. bythe even greater expense 
of finding Richard I's ransom. The reluctance of the English 
baronage either to fight for the king's overseas rights or to pay 
others to fight for them, was the real cause of the loss of 
Normandy in o 4. 
History bas been much falsified over this marrer by the 
liberal hîstorians who saw in John, brought to the signature of 
the great charter at Runnymede in 5 by the rebellious 
baronage, a perjured despot frustrated in a plot to destroy the 
Iiberfie of England. John, in fact, had decided, wisely if not 
heroically, to abandon Normandy and Anjou in o 4. He 
returned to England to continue the wise and prudent adminis- 
tration of his father. Jolm's reign, so far from being an age of 
despotism, was the first great age of charter-granfing to the 
rapidly gromng towns, and, so far from John being a perjured 
and despîsed man, the Ieadîng American authority on this 
perîod of our consfitufional hîstory says with great truth that 
'the Chrisfian states of Western Europe for six hundred years 
a/ter Charlemagne's death afford no example of a power.., so 
unshakable' as John's power in England. 'John, wîth the 
support of the towns ancl the common lawyers behind him» was 
so clearly toaster of Englând that he could, so iong as he 
remainëd at poece, defy thê pope, wîth whom he tlad quarrelled 
 ca. B. Adams, Constitutional History England (Cape.: revisèd edition, x 935). 
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n o8, and the baronage atone and the same rime. The 
threat of French intervention forced him to make terms with 
the pope but he did this with such skîll and such gcneral 
approval that his power was complctcIy rcstored until he ruade 
his grcatly mîstaken attempt in 4 to regain his French 
possessîons. The disastrous defeat at Bouvines confirmed the 
wîsdom of" the decision which ohn himself had reached in  o 4. 
He had reversed his decision because he had been able to form 
an offensive alliance with the emperor against the King of 
France. For the first time in our history, an English king 
staked his fortune on the armies of an ally, with the result with 
wkich later history has made us painfully familiar. Defeat 
abroad, demoralization at home--such, as ever, were the 
rewards of pursuing a continental policy without a continental 
army. 
The consequence "was a formidable baronial revolt in the 
course of which John was forced at tle point of the sword to 
sign that reactionary feudal document known to schoolboys as 
Magna Carta, or the Great Charter. It was imposed on the king 
by a rebellious baronage to whose act of rebellion it gave an 
implied sanction, and its purpose was to limit the rights of the 
Crown not as against the people but as against the men who as 
tenants-in-chîef of the Crown claimed to administer the nation's 
affairs. 
In its positive provisions the Great Charter was still-born 
because it asked too much and gave too little. In this respect 
itis a classic of political imbecility. The baronage wanted two 
incompatible things' to make the great council of the tenants- 
in-chier the only effective governing instrument, and at the 
same rime to limit the feudal dues paid by its members to the 
very nominal sums which had been customary a century belote. 
Because.they were so larely successful in this, thcy failed 
altogether in their effort a a reactionary constitudonal revolu- 
tion, whîch, if it had succeeded, would bave thrown the country 
back to the anarchy which preceded the Conquest. The feudal 
system needed to be adjusted to provide the Crown hOt with a 
force of knights--a conception as out of date in I 15 as a force 
of archers would be to-day---and witah thc occasional feudal 
aids and reliefs, but with a fixcd annual income of an amount 
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related not to what was customary in the eleventh century but 
to the conternporary price level. If the feudal system could 
hOt be so adjusted, the political power of the great feudal nobles 
must inevitably pass to those who accepted the financial 
responsibility for maintaining an efficient government. 
This is in effect what happened. The Crown was forced back 
on the direct taxation of income and in due course on customs 
and excise dufies. For thîs purpose thê key classes were the 
knights of the shires and the burgesses of the towns» and the 
selfishness and ultra-conservafism of the great barons had the 
etTect of producing an informal coalition between the knights 
and the burgesses, who were thus destined to become a far 
more powerful body than the baronage itself. 
This coalition was one of the decisive factors in our political 
evolution. In most other countries0 the knights (whom it is 
more sensible from the thirteenth century 6nward to think of as 
the squirearchy, together with those nouveaux riches who were 
already beginning, on the profits oftrade, to turn themselves into 
country gentlemen) joined forces with the old nobility, leaving 
the towns to fight a losing batfle for poHfical freedom, in 
England it went the other way, and by the end of the sixteenth 
century these classes had displaced the old territorial nobility 
as the main governing class. 
It would thus be profoundly unhistorical to say that the 
Great Charter had no hîstorical consequences. ts con- 
sequences, unintended, were decisive, however, but they had 
nothing to do wîth representafive government, thë rule of" law, 
or the limited monarchy. The Great Charter could hot dêstroy 
the fizmty rooted foundafions of the rule of law which the trong 
Norman and Angevin kings had Iaîd. 'It tried to arrest 
further development and failed..The baronagê had no con- 
ception at all of the principle of representafion, nor had the 
'Crown.  When the baronage refused the responsibilîty for 
providing the necessary expense of government, the Crown had 
to treatdirecfly with those who in any event would have to pay, 
with themesne tenants, that is, and the tradesmen, but none 
who attended a couneîl or parliament n the thirteenth or ear_ly 
fourtêen..cemturies came 
epresentatïves to share in 
the government, they camebycommand to rovide the king's 
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government, in which they had and desired to bave no part at 
all, with the necessary funds, in order that it miglt be carried 
on without baronial interference, whîch neither the knights nor 
the burgesses wished to sec. Least of ail did the conception of 
the limited monarchy arise out of the Great Charter, because 
the contrary conception of an unlimited monarchy was never 
dreamt ofat any point in the Middle Ages. The existence of an 
independent Church and the feudal, i.e. contractual, relation- 
ship between the Crown and the nobility alike precluded even 
the idea of an absolute monarchy. The Crown had never been 
and had never claimed to be above the law. Thê absolutism 
of the modern government, wîth its unlimited power of legis- 
lation, retrospective as well as prospective, was never even 
attempted by any medieval sovereign. The social order and 
the rights of all in the consfitutional hierarchy .were predeter- 
mined by custom, and the first great extension not of the powers 
but of the responsibilities of the Crown, through the progressive 
extension of the authority of the royal courts, was accepted only 
because it was undertaken to preserve the ancient rîghts of all 
classes from invasion by the rich and rapacious, baronage 
through the illegitimate extension ofthe private baronial courts. 
Wlaat gave the Great Charter such polîtical and historical 
importance as it possessed in the Middle Ages was hot its 
signature by King John (which by permission of the pope he 
repudiated almost îmmêdiately) but its acceptance in a modified 
form by the regents who acted for King John's infant successor, 
Henry III. To accept the prlnciples of the Great Charter 
becam the new formula, replacing the earlier formula of the 
Norman ldngs who perîodically swore to accept the laws and 
customs of Edward the Confêssor. Whereas, however, no one 
knew what the customs of gdward the Confessor's rime had 
really been, tlle charter was a written document and, to the 
men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a modern one. 
The complete misunderstanding of its importance is due to 
the belief now no longer current but once almost universally 
held that the older monarchy was an irresponsible absolutism 
and that the binding of the Crown by any written instrument, 
Of public law was a step forward on the road to popular 
government. Actually thê monarchy had always been narï'My 
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Iimited in îts powers, and the limitîng fiscal provisions of the 
charter cornpelled the Crown hot to reduce but to extend its 
activities and its sphere of action. The existence of the 
document, however, in conjunction with the long minority of 
Henry III, did ensure that the conception of the Crown as the 
predominant partner, but still only a partner, in a working 
association of groups and institutions forming together the 
community of the realm, was never wholly lost until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, by which time the men of property 
had fmally absorbed the powers of ldng, lords, and commons 
alike. 
The baronage in I I5 had some measure of popular support 
due to the unpopularity of John's foreign wars and to the 
harshness of his taxation, but it is evident from the history of 
the succeeding reigns that the people on the whole preferred 
the monarchy to the junta of barons who periodically attempted 
to exercise the powers ofthe Crown. Thejudgment ofthe people 
was rîght. A weak king spelt weak government, but govern- 
ment by a committee of great nobles meant, in practice, no 
government at all. A weak king could be, and was, deposed. 
The baronage could be controlled only by the Crown. And the 
public temper demanded that it should be controlled. That is 
the key to the po]ifical history of the late Middle Ages. The 
English council or parliament was the council of a united 
nation whose liberties depended on the Crown and who had no 
wish tobe balkanized by being dissolved once more înto a 
congeries of semi-independent baronial prcipalities who could 
and would ride roughshod over customary tenures and royal 
charters. 
Thîs gTowing national unity and çonscîousness had iti theat, 
however, to the monarchy, for there was a growing reaction 
against foreign wars, foreign favourites, foreign priests, and papal 
taxation, which was at its height in the long and troubled reign 
of Henry III because the king Nmself was at once loyal, pious, 
and poor. His brother was, by the pope's influence, elected 
kîng.ofthe Romans, êmperor-elect ofthe Holy Roman Empire. 
Hîs own fmancial necessides led hîm along the mme path, 
because in an-alliance with the pope and the emperor againsf 
Frandelay the best hope of regaining his lost French territories. 
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The real importance of Simon de Montfort lies in the fact that 
his temporary triumph over the Crown was the first example 
of one of the most permanent factors in English, and therefore 
in world, history" our strange periodical revulsions from con- 
tinental policies and cornmitmcnts. This revulsion was shared 
by the barons, to whom thc nccessary fcudal lcvies wcre a heavy 
expenditure; by the clergy» to whom thc new papal policy 
meant tithes to Rome and i'oreign appointments to the great 
sees; and by OEe rising power of the towns, to whom foreign 
wars meant loss of trade. Tle sudden desertion of Henry III 
by ail the ruiing class under Simon was the first political Iand- 
slide in out history. It was quickly repented, and OEe monarchy 
was restored but the new king, EdwaÆd I, used the papal 
support hOt to make war on France, but to consolidate his hold 
on Scotland and /Vales. In his long and noble reign England, 
freed for a rime from civil and foreign war, knew the greamess 
of the thirteentl century. 
It is hard in this age of unsaùsfied desires to recapture the 
atmosphere of a century of fulfilment. Tle faith of the 
thirteenth century was hOt out faitl; tle belief in God b_ad hot 
then given place to the beliefin man as the mainspring ofhuman 
hopes. Its economy was not ours. TIe means of production 
were, as compared with to-day, ludicrously poor, but on the 
other hand they were in the hands of t5_e many, hOt of the few. 
Even its politics were diffêrent, for tle taxpayer was still a free 
agent with an effective riglt to decide the limits of kis con- 
tribution. There was an appetite for learning unequalled 
belote or since. In England alone tlere were oer ten OEousand 
university students, none of them enjoying the disadvantages of 
a sound commercial education.  The great cathedrals were 
built or building, and the'glories of Gothic sculpture were 
rivalling in that field, for the first and la.st rime, te highest 
achievements of Athens in ber prime. 
Tlae saine age saw the first begînnings of the European 
universitîes, and the beginnings of natural science. These 
ackîevements had been rivalled, though hot surpassed, by the 
great classical civilization; but tlaen it was only a supersu'ucture 
, 
x But in xo 9 a large number of smdents migrated from Oxfordto 
Cambridge. 
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of cultivated leisure which had been built up on the foundation 
of slavery. To relate lîberty to the rule of ]aw, cconomic 
freedom fo productivity, thc unîvcrsal moral law to the frcedom 
of înquiry, and thc international systcm to the fruitful dcvelop- 
ment of nations had bccn the task of centurics of violent and 
passionatc struggle. By the end of the thirteenth century the 
achicvcment was complete. The foundations of the modern 
world were laid. re are told in our history books ho the 
rediscovery of the old learning, recaptured after the fall of Con- 
stantinople in I45, set Europe affame with inquiry; ho the 
new learning kîndlcd the embers of rcligious discontcnt; and 
how, suddcnly, man threw off the shacklcs of the old dcad world 
and emerged into the glare of modernit-y. A talc told by an 
idiot.' Dr. Hastings lashdall las ell described thc thirteenth 
century as one of unparallcled întellectual activity. It was a 
dispensation of Providence that, when the treasures of the 
Eastern libraries became available, there were scores of uni- 
versities and tens of thousands of scholars to study and preserve 
them. But in any case the infiltration of Grcek and Eastern 
culture had begun ccnturics beforc. Arab culture was brought 
to Europe in thc twelfth century by the Moors, and by the 
Emperor Frcderick II, who brought the Greeks to his univcrsity 
of Naples, while Bologna was founded as carly as   6 for the 
study of Roman law. Last» and certainly hOt least, it was 
St. Thomas Aquinas, OEe accepted toaster of ttfirtecnth-century 
thought, who had reasserted the principles of Aristotelian 
philosophy, and by virtuc of those principles had set the seal 
on thc achicvement ofthis great century by bringing God within 
e order of nature. The supreme intellectual achievement of 
Christianity bas bcen to find a place for both man and God 
within the order of nature. This'ackievemcnt, forccast in the 
writings Of St. Augustine, culminated in the Tlaomist philo- 
, sophy, which showed how man's path to God lay, and must be 
round, through the sensib!e world. The Thomist synthesis was 
the great philosophîc achievement of the first epoch of Ghristian 
Civîllzstïgn, and at that point in, the world argument it must 
bave sëemed that the separatior/of Church and State, the great 
Chris'èOntribution to the science, ofpolîcs,was indefinitely 
secured gainst ,t.he twin challënges of a theocratiC priesthood, 
, 
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which had ruined thc great Eastcrn civilizations, and e all- 
powerful Caesarism, making a religion of the State and its laws, 
which had stultified the possibility of spiritual development in 
the classical world. 
At the end of the thirteenth century England was probably 
one of the richest countfies of Eope' in architecture and 
sculpture, the great arts of thc rime, she was second to none. 
In painting and flluminated miniatures the work of the English 
artists rivals anything that bas survivcd from France, Italy, or 
SpMn; in embroidery, 
surpassed. English bishops and friars played a part on e 
world stage not as sycophantic seants of a foreig authori, 
but as the honoured rcpresentatives of a society which sfill knew 
no distinction of nationaty in the affrs of civilization. 
Simultaneously, the demand for Englh wool on the Confinent 
ld the foundafions of EngHsh indust, yet in a manner which 
ensured, for many generations to come, some measure of 
balance bctwccn town and count.  Finally, Edward I, one 
of the greatest of the Engsh ngs, laid thc foundations by his 
laws ale of local government and national cifizensp, and 
unified e ngdom by Ms conquest of Wales and e assertion 
of his feudM righ over the Scotfish gs. In e rd of 
Edward I, too, was summoned OEe model pHament to approve 
Ee taxes proposed to OEem, and to voice the opinions of e 
tos and shKes on any matters on wch they ght be 
consulted. The significance of te model parliament Hes in the 
fact at such a large and reprcsentafive body obeyed the ng's 
command and was assembled  so Htfle ouble and aety. 
For a brief moment thcre wcre no territorial disions, no 
dynastie qua=e, and no popular ievances. 
To the rei of Edward I we owe also a more important 
thing, the estabHshment of'local police, of a milifia, and of 
machery for Ee enforcement of deb. In s rei Were 
sfimted e age constable, the volunteer soldier, OEe baiff, 
and e justice of the peace, fires more Iy representafive 
 ough we see here e bengs of o dependcnce on rt 
u'ade, and us» in OEose disorderly cen of OEe né for donating 
ford markets which w to ld ny of the poer to OE substanafiy 
for e secufity of e fich. 
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of our genius for government than many who fill a larger place 
in out constitutional histories. 
The Middle Ages were hot, indeed, politically minded. Had 
they been, the deep political disturbances which marked the 
reigns of Richard I, John, and Henry III, to say nothing of the 
anarchy under Stephen, must have shattered the fabric of 
society just as it bas been shattered in our own time in Russia 
and in Germany. The generality of men, however, lived in 
village communities or in towns and ordered their own affairs 
vith no heed to the men round the king and their quarrels. I t 
was in the hall more or manor court, in the trade guilds or in 
the town more, or as officers of the borough or the manor that 
we learnt surely and wisely the art and practice of self- 
government now so largely lost. In theory, while the towns 
and the guilds owed their self-government and their trading 
privileges directly to tle Crown, the village was centred on the 
lord of the manor. The lord's court, laowever, had no power 
exeept to interpret and apply the custom of the manor, and 
the villages in practice regulated their own affairs according to 
an astonishingly detailed though varying code which pre- 
determined the rights of inheritance, the marriage portion, the 
provisions tobe ruade for the aged, the infirm, and the un- 
marrîed daughter, as well as al1 the customs of the manor in 
regard to husbandry. The lord of the manor, in the open-field 
villages, had his oiTicers, hOt only to supervise the work of the 
manor court but to enforce the rules of the community in regard 
to ai1 farming matters such as the use of the woodland, the 
common pastures, and the mill, the fencing of the common 
fields, the p.rotecfion of the erops at night, and the safeguarding 
ofeattle. These miscellaneous oflïcers were, however, not men 
sêt over other men by the lord but villagers elected by the 
village meeting; the same was trtre of the different officers of 
the boroughs and the guilds. Through the discipline of' these 
local obligations, imposed on alt classes and voluntarily sus- 
taîned, there came to birth in England, at the same rime that 
the new English language was tatdug shape, a new spirit of 
independene, aself-reliance, and a humorous toleranee oflife's 
miortunes ofwhieh we sec the dawning in Chaucer's Canterbury 
TaIes. We Catch atso the first cehoes of the national .ee.,-,, 
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which bas led us throughout all our listory to sacrifice the 
iuture çor the present. We were, çor a brieç moment under 
Edward I, the greatest of the rnedieval rnonarchies and the 
rnost Chrsfian of the rnedeval peoples. The very next regn 
saw the loss oç Scotland, the rnurder of the king, and tbe 
beginnings of a caastrophic decline in the prestige of e 
rnonarchy, while the reign of Edward III saw an open revolt 
against the authorky of the Church and the first hint of grave 
social unrest (thc Peasants' Revolt of I38I). 
The causes of ths collapse of governrnent were cornplex, but 
arnong them the character of Edward II leading to the loss of 
Scotland, the abuses in the Church, the ruin caused by the 
Blac Death, and the French wars lasfing frorn 338 to I453 
(known to-day as the Hundred Years War) were predominant. 
Probably the weakest link in the chain of authority was the 
alliance between Crown and Church. When abuses grew in the 
Church the monarchy inevitably shared in the unpopularity, just 
as to-day the parliarnentary systern declines or falls in popular 
estimation with the character of the interests controlling it. 
The growth of abuses in the rnedîeval Church was due to three 
causes" the great increase in the wealth of the landowning 
classes and .the great Cistercian rnonasteries by reason of the 
expansion of the wool and cloth trades; the accumulation of 
wealth by bequests under the 'dead hand' of an undying 
corpoçation; and the Black Death, which, like all econornic 
catastrophes, rnade the rich richer and the poor poorer, and 
had also two other very important effects on the Church" it 
reduced the nurnbers of those in the great rnonasfic institutions 
by more than ha]Y, thus doubling their wealth, and in extrerne 
cases producing fantasfic anomalies, and it inevitably led to 
a great lowering of the cultural level and moral tone of the 
priesthood. " 
It was to this greatest of natural catastrophes, more than to 
the defects of kings or priests or nobles, that the rapid dis- 
integrafion of the mêdieval system in England was chiefly due." 
The Black Death carried off more than hall the population of 
the country, at least two and a hall millions in lcss than two 
years, out of. a population of certainly not more than rive 
millions and possibly even less. It had before it reached thîs 
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coumry cnfirely dcvastated thc south of Europe. This cata- 
strophe broke thc scquencc of English history by brcaking for 
thc iïrst rime sincc the Viking invasions thc continuity of English 
social lire. New mmes, no manncrs. Mcn in the prime of ifc 
werc succecded by their grandchildren; parishes wêre left 
thout priests (instances are recorded where single parishes had 
as many as seven incumbents in one year) or were provided 
wit priests insuflïciently educated and hurriedly ordained. 
Education was disorganized, the care of ckildren in ail classes 
passêd into the hands of those who could only speak the English 
tonc. Business, in the absence of lawyers capable of inter- 
preting the suits before provincial courts, began to be conducted, 
even at the courts of Westminster, in English. Finally, a severe 
shortage of labour broke the feudal system at its base, subsfituted 
money wages for service in kind, and led to a widespread 
demand for 'rights' by the peasantry. 
The agrarian troubles were accentuated by the French wars. 
The chroniclers recount with enthusiasm the splendour of our 
armies and their successes at Crécy and Poifiers; but t.he price 
pd for these victorîes was the growing dependence ofthe Crown 
upon thê merchants, who alone could provide the money for 
the wars. Thê significant result was the cemenfing of the 
alliance between the landed gentry and thc ficher tradesmen in 
the towns. Tke first positive fruit ofthe alliance was character. 
isfic--a more to reduce wages--the Stature of Labourer.s. 
Looking back on the end ofe thirteenth century, two modern 
historians say" 'We tan see that a great change was coming 
over Europe. There was beginning tobe sometlfing moçlem 
about the Middle Ages.'  That 'something modern' was, 
appropriately enougk, the product of moral.disordër, war, and 
a disorganizêd economic system. 
 Carrington and Jackson, Histo fEnglard (Cambridge University 



CHAPTER FOUR 

INTIMATIONS OF MODERNITY 

tVttt.Y AI produces new wine and inherits a legacy of old 
bottles--the relative strength of the wine and the bottles deter- 
mines the character of the age. Wc must hot, however, forger 
that itis the historians, hot th« actors themselves, who impose 
a pattern on events just as it is the artist who imposes immor- 
tality on men and moments otherwise destined to oblivion. 
The fifteenth century saw events which as solvcnts of the 
mcdieval society were destincd to act with the force of a 
cataclysm--the practical application of gunpowdcr to the art of 
war, culminating in the invention of the infantry fire-arm, the 
match-lock or arquebus, in 45o, the invention ofprinting from 
movable type in 44o, the fall of the Eastern Empire and the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 453, and thc 
discovery of the new world by Christopher Columbus in 49. 
It was the age which saw the expansion east and north, and 
elsewhere the intensification, of the new learning and of new 
skills in the applied arts. The great cathëdrals at Seville, 
Strasbourg, Upsala, Bruges, Cacow, and Orvieto, King's 
College Chapcl, Cambridge, St. George's Claapel, Windsor, St. 
Mark's at Venice, and tlie Uspensky cathdral in the Kremlin 
at Moscow, date from the fffteenth century, as do the universiùes 
of Leipzig, St. Andrew's, Rostock, Louvain, Caen, Poitiêrs, 
Glasgow, Fribourg, Baslc, Ingolstadt, Buda, Mayence, Tabiu. 
gen, Copehagen, Abrdeen, and Alcala. it was the great age 
of Italian architecture, painting, and sculpture, which brought 
the new Ckristian Immanism to its highest artistic ackievement, 
while b the end of the century the art of printing had begu n 
to carry across Europe a new culture, which had ckiêfly grown 
up in the courts of Italîan despots. This n«culmre has been. 
descrîbed, and rightly we believe, as a lay culture. Frèderick !I 
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had long since claimed for the supreme secular power the 
supreme legislafive authority, and had he defeated the papacy 
would bave spread, at the point of the sword, a new culture to 
replace the old sclolasficism. But it would not have been a 
lay culture. It was as the divinely ordained ruler of mankind 
that Frederick II claimed to make laws and commend studies, 
to define the funcfions of institutions and the relations between 
man and man. The new merchant communities of Italy made 
no claims to divine ordination. There is a limit even to the 
conceits of bankers. Ttey were communities of men claiming 
the rights of men not to live their own lives (for that right they 
possessed" medieval man had never accepted any rigid social 
convention) but to stand in an individual and personal relation 
hot only to their fellow men but to (3hurch and State. The 
claire reflected neither a religious nor a polifical but a social 
revolufion born hot of intellectual revolt but of economic self- 
sufficiency. The men of the Renaissance proclaimed no 
polifical revolufion but asserted an anarchy. 
The hallmark of the age was versatility, curiosity, and 
an entire absence of anonymity. B/Ien began to exchange 
thoughts of immortality for thoughts of posterity. The earth 
was claiming t.hem. We can, of course, draw no firm dividing 
lines. To speak of the fffteenth as the century of the t(enais- 
sance and of the sixteenth as the century of the R.eformafion is 
mîsleading. To attempt to close the medieval and open the 
modern period at any point of rime is worse than misleading; 
it is nonsensical. The web of history is woven without a void. 
Dante wrote at the very bêginning of the fourteenth century 
but marked, for all the splendour of his vision, the end of an 
era. The empire and thepapacy, the twin pillars of Dante's 
World-society, were already yield, ing their polîfical dorninance 
to the nafion-state, and the new, national, middle-class, 
urbanized world of Chaucer and Boccaccio was coming into 
beîng. Long belote the rime of Chaucer, and contemporary 
with Dante, Franciscan teackers at Oxf'ord were inspiring a 
wide range of free inquiry, observation, and experim6nt such 
as we asso¢iat¢ with the great R.enaissance figures in italymore 
than"a cen ,turF later, while William of Ockham and John 
W.yclîff 'inîfiated.in the fourteenth century that challenge to 
, 
 . , 
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the authority of the pope and the Church which only came to 
a crisis in Germany at thc beginning of the sixteenth ccntury. 
I t was as a theologian that William of Ockham attacked thc 
papal claims ; he held that the clergy should practise evangelical 
poverty, and in arguing that they should hold no property he 
would destroy the foundations of the territorial dominance and 
jurisdiction of the Church and leavc it powerless against the 
secular power. His arguments, being theological, had no 
social or political influence at the rime, but they reflected a 
spirit of free inquiry which in fact led the Oxford Franciscans 
to work on psychology, optics, and physics. They approached 
the theory of gravit-y, and one of William of Ockham's French 
pupils was the first to suggest that our earth moved with the 
planets. 
By contrast John Wycliffe was more akin to the early 
puritans than to the humanists of the Renaissance. Ho was a 
sombre but not necessarily an admirable figure, who looked 
from the security first of an Oxford chair and then of a country 
rectory at the Church which supported him, and found it 
almost wholly bad. Our present age must, perforcc, look back 
with some admiration on a more tolerant one which could 
contemplate with equanimity the spectacle of a Wycliffe so 
disenchanted yet never disendowed. As, however, Wycliffe's 
doctrine was that dominion was founded on grace, that only 
the virtuous, ttle elect, had any claim to anything, and that they 
had a claire to everything, he was perhaps untroubled by what 
to the Iess virtuous in ai1 the succeeding centuries bas seemed 
an inconsistent approach to the cent'rai problem of conscience. 
Certainly he inspired many good and sincere men to risk their 
lives in the cause of kis doctrines. 
It is not fanciful to say that the intellectual ferment and 
social unrest born of these far-ranging inquîries into the. 
foundations of the medieval society reached a significant point 
at the turn of thc century bccause it was precisely in the year 
I4Ol that the Engtish Parliament passcd the statute for the 
burning of heretics (de heretico «omburendo), a statute which was 
hot to be repealed until the age of toleratîon, when th Crom- 
wellian revolution had been liquidated and the Stuarts had 
returned to the throne. ' 
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The beginning of the fifteenth century was indeed the begin- 
ning of an unquiet rime, for it was hOt only the intellectual 
foundations of the old order which were attacked. Prices and 
wages had 'doubled in the last fifty years of the fourteenth 
century, partly as the result of the labour shortage following 
the Black Death, and partly owing to the increase in money in 
circulation, due to importations of coin from France and 
Flanders by soldiers and traders. At tte saine rime the 
disasters ofthe French wars had left the Crown without revenue. 
The clergy, both regular and secular, were in disrepute, and no 
reform could corne from witlfin, for the papacy was in schism 
and rival popes in Kome and Avignon disputed an authority 
gravely diminished. The monarchy, which had been strong in 
the early years of the reign of Edward III, was shaken by tle 
disasters of the close of OEe reign, when the English lost all their 
French conquests except Calais, Bayonne, and Bordeaux. 
Edward fell ill, his son, OEe Black t'rince, the victor of Poitiers, 
died, and tte virtual ruler of the country was John of Gaunt. 
When Edward III died in  377 he was succeeded by his grand- 
son, a boy of ten, another stroke of chance almost as fatal as 
that wtfich had led to the destruction of the achievement of. 
Edward I by the weaknêss of Edward II. 
These turmoils provided a challenge to the new mercantile 
class. 
AI1 through th Mâddl Ages th consfitufional pattern had 
been clear. The men of property haà asked to be left alone 
and t0 bc allowecl to do as they wished on their own estates 
through the machinèry of their own courts. The Crown had 
slowly extcndecl its autho_rity with the support of the common 
people. We must hOt, of course, picture the baronage as 
ordinarily, or, still less, consciousty, oppressive or uajust, or the 
Crown as c5nsciousty protecting thê poor agaînst th¢ rich. By 
and large, all classes had lived and worked together in tolerable 
harmony through the twelfth and thirteenth centurîes. The 
medieval community of the realm was a real thing. I t was 
almost certaînly the need of the Crown for mon¢y which first 
prompted royal interest in the towns 'and guilds and in the 
Creation 0flocal machinery for ¢ollecting taxes from the shires. 
The baroage» for its part, was only môved fo oey to extend its 
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powers by exactions genuinely felt to be unjust or excessive. 
The baronage, however, had overplayed its hand in attempting 
in II 5, in I48 , and in i e64 to seize the supreme power. In 
so doing it had forced the Crown to make itself politically 
independent of the baronage, and to create out of the oflïcers 
of the household and of the royal courts an administrative 
system wlaich slowly but surely supplanted the old feudal 
council. For these reasons it is probably true to say that up to 
the rime of the Black Death, the government of England was 
heading in the direction of absolutism. 
It is true that the Commons had acquired as early as the 
reign of Edward I some right to be consulted about taxation, 
. and the right to present petitions, and also, since 3 (from 
the famous Statute of York), some vague rights in regard to 
legislation, but the right to raise taxes other than those cus- 
tomary had never belonged to the Crown. It was a right 
which the Crown was in process of acquiring and was in practice 
to acquire with virtually no limitation, hOt a right which was in 
process of being limited. I t was the saine with lêgislation. 
The Crown originally could only declare what the law was. As 
late as the reign of Henry II the whole dispute with Becket over 
the Constitutions of Clarendon had rested hot on the merits of 
the ldng's proposais, but on the question whether the Constim- 
tions did in fact represent the ancient customs of the realm, in 
which case they must be accepted, or whether they did hot, 
in which case they were in tlaeory invalid. The point was again 
exemplified in II 5. The head and front ofJohn's offence was 
that he laad overridden feudal customs and broken the feudal 
contract. Magna Carta was hot a new body of law but (pro- 
fessedly) a restatement of unalterable law. By tlae middle of 
the fourteenth century the Crown had in practice acquired 
powers of legislation to which the Commons might bave laad to 
record their consent but over wtfich they had no veto, if only 
because, although the burgesses wêre, in fact as well as in 
theory, freely chosen by the towns,, the towns could bave their 
charters revoked by the Crown if the burgesses misbehavëd, 
while the Imights of the sbire wêre in no sense representafive or 
elected. They were litfle more than norninêes of the sheriffs., 
who were.themsêlves appointed by the Crown. . 



It is, indeed, necessary to realize that a great deal of what 
used loosêly to be called consfitufional progress in the fourteenth 
century was really a movement away from the conception that 
the State is the creafion of an antecedent and therefore unalter- 
able ]aw towards the late Tudor conception of the State as the 
supreme maker ofthe law. It was to assist in this revolufionary 
change that representative persons, prelates, magnates, knights, 
and burgesses were summoned to Parliament, but they did not, 
in the fourteenth century, consfitute Parliament; they were 
summoned to something, to the council meeting in presence of 
the king, which was already a Parliament. The Commons, 
at any rate, were summoned not to decide but to consent to the 
decisions, and, in pracfice, to record them and to publicize 
them and in so doing to facilitate the raising of the money to 
implement them. 
We must remember further that the Commons was hardly a 
House of Parliament even by the rime of Henry VII. The 
knights and burgesses achieved .a corporate enfity as a 'bouse,' 
with, by the fifteenth century, a speaker, precisely because they 
were hot Parliament. They were an adjunct, with a house of 
their own, and we should think of them rather as presenting 
pefifions to a Parliament than as part ofa Parliament presenfing 
pefifions to a government. The lords, temporal and spiritual, 
on the contrary, could by the flfteenth century be described as 
Parliament and the Commons in the fffteenth-century Parlia- 
ment Chamber had no right to speak to Parliament except 
thr0ugh their speaker, who was a royal nominee. 
At the end of the fourteenth century the trend towards 
monarchical absolufism was very suddenly, though only tem- 
porarily, arrested. The causes are clearly marked. 
The strictly customary and hereditary systems of land tenure 
had for centuries ensured a surplus of labour provided by the 
slow but steady namral increase in the population, which fed the 
growîng town and provided men for the new industries and, 
incidentally, for the great royal industry of continental warfare. 
When, as the result of the Black Death, the labour shortage 
became acute, the towns were threatened wîth wage demands 
which woutd ruin the burgesses, and the countrysîdê faced ruin 
from which it could oy be rêscued by a great change-over to 
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sheep farming. This, however, involved enclosures and the 
invasion of tenants' rights and a change-over from villenage to 
money wages. This in turn held a threat to the prosperity of 
the properfied classes. There was thus, and for the first rime, 
a simultaneous desire by the great nobles, the small landowners, 
and the trading classes for a strong central g0vernment with 
unlimited powers which must be consistently exercised both in 
the interests of that trade in which, for the first rime, ail classes 
were cngaged and to maintain ordcr whîch was gravely 
threatened by the new individualism of commerce and com- 
mercial agriculture and the breakdown of the old customary 
sancfions. Neither men nor money could in the new conditions 
be spared for wars abroad. These condîtions coincided with 
the impotent old age of Edward III, t_ke defeats in France, the 
death of the Black Prince, and the minority of Richard II» and 
during this period the men of property deliberately sought to 
extend, and for a rime extended, their polkical power through 
the machinery of Parliament. 
Nevertheless, nothing was constitufionally secured. By astute 
manuvres Richard II for eight years regained almost ail the 
power of his grcat ancestors and appeared, when he persuaded 
his last Parliament to give him great revenues for life, to bave 
round a method of preserving absolutism under constitutîonal 
forms. He went further, and by keeping a small committee of" 
the Parliament, chosen by himsel£, in beîng af'ter Parliament 
was dissolved, he appeared to have round a way of" giving the 
appearance of popular consent to his executive acts. That this 
was bas immediate intention admîts of no doubt, for he pro- 
ceeded to use this committee to cover, with the appearances of 
constitutional rectitude, the confiscation ofthe great Lancastrian 
estates which would otherwise bave fallen to the exiled Henry 
of Lancaster, Earl of Hereford, on the death of the Duke of 
Lancaster on 3rd February 399. 
This was an attack on property and therefore, in the worlà 
of the fourteenth century, an attack on the recognized founda- 
tion of law and order. There is some evidencc that Richard 
himself was aware of this. In thc last years of his rcign he set 
up innumerable temporary commissions, both judicial and 
administrative, with local authority, and exactêd special oaths 
, 
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of loyalt T from shires and towns, many of which, incidentally, 
were forced to buy themselves back into the king's pleasure. 
Neither Rîchard's talents, however, nor his character were equal 
to his ambition. He was neither capable of personal rule nor 
would he bave been trusted to exercise it #ro bozo çubIico. The 
Lancastrian reîolution which placed Henry of Lancaster on the 
throne and contrivêd the murder of Richard II was the 
inevitable sequel. 
Althougla almost bloodless, this was hot a parliamentary 
revolution. Parliament had never claimed to govern, even 
when the Lords Appellant, the lords who led the fight against 
Richard II's party in :387, stated in their accusation that the 
taw of the land was only properly ruade 'in Parliament by the 
King and the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and all the 
Commonalty of the Realm.' They were not 'claiming for the 
organ they controlled a legislative omnicompetence but rather 
an unbounded jurisdiction, an illimitable right to try and 
condernn. 'x Eventually, however, Henry IV was unwilling to 
concede and he was at great pains to assume the crown belote 
Parliament met and to dismiss Parliament before it could 
attempt to confer the throne upon him. Indeed, he acted on 
the probably correct assumption that Richard's abdication and 
his own succession to the throne automatically brought the 
Parliament, wkich had been summoned in Richard's name, to 
an end, When it met again a week later it was a new Parlia- 
ment summoned by Henry IV of England. It was, therefore, 
as Henry had intended, lais servant and hOt his master. The 
magic of the old legîtimîst feudal monarchy was nevertheless 
gone, and never returned. Until after the rebellion of x745 
no king or queen of England was ever again secure. The 
assassin's path to the throne cannot be quictdy retraced. 
itis a senseless abuse of language to talk about constitufional 
progress in the fifteenth century in England. The change was 
that a monarchy which had lost its' magic depended now and 
henceforward solely on force. 'There is no act or occasion 
whîch tan be pointed to as explicitly giving to the Lancastrîan 
dynastya statutory right or as binding them to any specific 
form of government.' In fact, neither Henry IV, Edward IV, 
, . .K. Pic&om, H, nr2 VII (Cambridge University prss, 
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Richard III, or Henry Tudor had any right but the right of 
conquest. It followed inevitably that the notables gainedin 
relative power, and had they proved capable of wise or even 
firm government, history might bave been different. The 
actual result, however, was a great decline in the public respect 
for Parliament which by the second hall of the fffteenth century 
had become wholly unimportant. Side by side with the decline 
in the repute of Parliament went the decline in the repute of 
the Great Council. In the circumstances the Crown galned in 
power but lost in respect. It could be, and was, at the mercy 
of any combination of forces. It survived for comparatJ.vely 
long periods because of the great weakness of those forces, and 
most notably the Church and the old nobility, which had 
formerly divided the power with the Crown under sancfions at 
once divine and customary. 
In all this ears attuned to the warnings of history may find 
much ofinterest to-day. There is some reason to think that in 
1399 the men of property, who supported Henry of Lancaster 
almost unanimously, had no idea but to preserve the rights of 
property against the rapacious and predatory eccentric who sat 
on the throne. It is hOt even certain that Henry himse]f, when 
he landed in England, intcnded more than to make good Iris 
rights to his estates. When all the power in the kingdom came 
to him, perhaps even without the asking, he assumed it and was 
allowed to do so without challenge. Th¢ men of propcrty, 
having saved their property, were no longer politically interested. 
With the breakdown of the feudal relafionship, and thê în- 
security offifle fostered by such a usurpation, wealth and private 
property had ceased to stand in any organized relation to the 
Statc; they bccame, as in out owa day, hOt th¢ subject-matter 
of government but merely its instrument. 
Under the m¢dieval system the sole conc¢rn of government 
at the centre had been th.e proper funcfioning of thc hîerarchy 
of institutions, so that great services were ¢xactcd from great 
w¢alth and its power of oppression kept within bounds by 
custom supplemented by royal justice. The whole complex 
relatîonship between the great fiefs, Iay and ecclesiastical, and 
thc Crown, and betw¢n thc great familles and the king, was 
kept undcr rcview, ,for such instimùons and such men were 
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neither above nor beneath the government but were an 
integrated part ofa complex governing machine. It was in 
and through the feudal system that all classes shared and felt 
themselves to share in the community of the realm. Time and 
trade had destroyed that old community. By the middle of the 
fifteenth cenmry in England the yeoman, the merchant, and 
the squire had acquired much of the once responsible wealth 
of the great feudal nobles, but they had neither acquired, nor 
sought, any correlative responsibility. They registered in 
Parliament certain legislafive acts of the Grown at the Crown's 
request, but except in moments of revolution they sought no 
initiative or responsibility. The old nobility still shared in the 
government at the centre but as irresponsible magnates rather 
than as responsible members of a community. The Crown 
depended on them no longer for military service, hot even for 
revenues which came more largely from customs and excise. 
Such force as they possessed came not from their public position 
but from their private wealth which enabled them to hire 
men-at-arms and to fight for or against the Crown. Their 
opportunity came after 4î53. So long as the Crown could live, 
as Henry V and for a rime Henry VI did, on the tribute 
drawn from their French conquests, and as long, therefore, as 
the Crown dîsposed of powerful mercenary forces in its own 
pay, the Crown was secure. By 453 ail Henry V's conquests 
had been lost; only Calais remained. The monarchy which 
had lost its magic had now lost its money, and the old nobility 
which had been increasingly resfive and rebellious plunged the 
country into civil war in x46o. 
Hen VI himselfwas murdered in 47 (he had been deposed 
ten years earlîer and only retored in 47o) ; hîs son Edward was 
murdered in the mme year. Clarence, Edward IV's brother, 
was murdered in 478 and the two chîldren of Edward IV in 
483. Richard III, who had seized the throne on the death 
of Edward in that year, was betrayed by Lord Stanley and 
killed by Henry Tudor at the batfle of Bosworth in z485. 
Stanley put the crown on Tudor's head. Tudor showed his 
gratitude by executîng Stanley's cousin. 
The Wars ofthe Roses are surprising rather for their violence 
and ruthtessness, thaa for anything else. The rival factions gave 
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no quarter. It marked the beginning of an age when every 
man seetdng political p6wer took his lire in his hands. I t is 
impossible to detect even the shadow of a principle behind the 
passionate vindictiveness of the rival factions. Neither Yorkists 
nor Lancastrians seriously claimed the throne as a right. 
Neither faction pretended, as men seeking power at least pre- 
tend to-day, to have at their disposal any peculiar specific 
capable of benefifing their fellow men. But they had the new 
and powerful cannon. Artillery brought the age of chivalry to 
an end. In the arbitrary and unlimited licence which the men 
of wealth, and therefore of military power, extended to them- 
selves in this conflict we are forced to see the first fruits of the 
Renaissance, of that passionate individualism which in the 
sphere of creative art gave, as it seemed, a new dignity to man 
but which, applied to the pursuit of polifical power, became 
wholly destructive hOt only of private but of public morality. 
I t is difficult to accept file once convenfional view that t}le 
Wars of the Roses were something which concerned only a few 
familles, which passed almost unnoficed by the general body of 
the people. Very large forces were employed, if we accept 
contemporary accounts, as we must. They cannot have been 
compelled to fight. Warfare clearly had become a trade which 
men followed willingly for private gain and all classes must 
have been concerned in it. Parliament was hot suppressed" it 
met frequently, only to be prorogucd. The Commons pre- 
sented virtually no petifions and showed itself the complaisant 
registrar of successive usurpations. The people were partners, 
not vicfims, in the prevailing anarchy which provided them with 
a brave and colourful parade and no little excitement. AI1 
established things were in disrepute as the new age dawned and 
Henry Tudor, without fame, or fortune, or rights, ascended a 
throne to which as the result of rive murders no other" adult 
claimant was to be round. A false view of man's relafionship 
with the universe was to have different repercussions in polifics 
and in art. The passion which illuminates a moment destroys 
a world. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

THE DESTR UCTION OF 
MED IE VA L S YS TE M 

THE 

T I-I xïsa: hall of the sixteenth century in England saw the 
completion of that destruction ofthe medîcval system which the 
fifteenth century had begun and the creation, mainly deliberate, 
of what we should call to-day a capitalistic totalitarian state. 
Such a state cannot endure bccause the twin conceptions on 
which it is founded are mutually destructive. The energy of 
the free entreprenez,r, be he manufacturer, merchant, or land- 
lord, will hot indefmitely tolèrate, and indeed cannot survive 
under, an all-powerful centralizêd and irresponsible dictatorship. 
There are, however, rimes of social, economic, and intellectual 
ferment when the destruction of an old system appeàrs to serve 
the needs of many interests otherwise conflicting. So it was in 
France in  789, in Russia in  9  7» and in Germany in the  93os, 
and so also in England under Henry VII and Henry VIII. 
Socially, eçonomically, intellectually, and spiritually, English- 
men were being uprooted at the bégînning of th sixteenth 
century from their traditional habits and beliéfs byforces long 
at work below the surface but now reaching out towards a 
turbulent and destructive domination. 
Agriculture, wkich since pre-Norman rimes had been a way 
of lire for a network of self-sufficient ¢ommunities, had corne to 
be a way of enrichment for indîviduals. The growth of a 
native textile industry had created thê new situation. The 
sheêp fariner was invadiïag the cornfields. The merclaant and 
the craft guîlds had beeome close corporations of employers, and 
journeymen's guîlds laad arisen to defend tlae rights of a new 
class of propertyless workmen. The craft guilds had reflected 
the medieval spirit of mumal aid which sought to establish 
araong the craftsme as nearly as possible a spirit of complete 
, 58 
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equality. They had reproduced in the towns the forces at 
work în the village community. It was the gradual evolufion 
of a capitalist soEructure of industry which was destructive of th¢ 
old relafionship. The journe-men saw themselves sinking into 
the position ofhîred workers, shut out from the ranks of the new 
employing class who, under the stress of econornic pressure and 
the competition for the export trade, were taking the place of 
the free co-operative associations of the self-employed as the 
normal agents of production. This new class came more and 
more to look, as the mercantile system developed, to the central 
government, hOt to the township and to its own guilds, for 
protection. The Navigation Acts, the embargo on the export 
of many of the raw materials of production, and the diplomatic 
and commercial privileges conferred by the Crown on such 
chartered bodies as the Merchant Adventurers and the Mer- 
chant Staplers were the effective bulwarks of out overseas trade. 
Side by side with the development of capitalism in industry 
came the new capitalist agriculture. The landless labourers, 
working for hire on tlae rapidly growing enclosures, represent 
the first decisive triumph in the history of out money power over 
human dignity. But, in the short run, the gain outbalanced the 
loss. It was an age of expansion; the majority of the dis- 
possessed poured into the towns and the ports and earneà more 
in the new manufactories and on the seas than they had ever 
dreamed o£ 
The extent to which those engaged, and perhaps sfill more 
those who wished to be engaged, in the new capitalist enter- 
prises round their opportunity for private fortune dependent on 
government action was one of the two principal reasons for that 
revolufion in government which we associate with the Tudor 
monarchy. The second was the quarrel between Church and 
State which broke out in the reign of Henry VIII and in on« 
form or another dominated English polifics from 529 to 688. 
We cannot, however, understand the Reformafion in any of 
its phases unless we understand something of the consfitufionaI 
revolution which largely preceded it. 
The essenfial Tudor achievements in the polîfical sphere were 
the substitution of a national for a feudal administration and 
the substitution of an omnicompetent legislafing sovereignty 
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t'or a state under the law. The revolution was 'notional' rather 
than legal or insfitutional, and rested on consent rather than 
force. The men of property, and the acquisitive who wished 
to acquîre property, wanted order and were prepared to sup- 
port a strong central government, and a powerful, dynamic, 
sovereign executive, with an efiïcient local administration 
behind it, was prepared to enforce the one and supply the other. 
Of the one hundred and twenty-fo.ur public acts passed in the 
reign &Henry VII the great majority were certainly legislation 
of the traditional pattern, affn'ming the pre-existing common 
law but making better provision for its application to the 
circumstances of the age. There was, however, a clear begin- 
ning, in Henry VII's reign, of that other kind oflaw, the making 
ofwhich involveà changes in fundamental law and making illegal 
what had previously been legal. There was also a great 
extension in the scope of government acfivity and a great 
strengthenîng of its machinery to enable it to act quictdy and 
with the certainty that its actions would hot be cballenged. 
It can be argued, and almost certainly correctly, that even 
those Acts of Henry VII which bave most clearly the appearance 
of being really legislative, of making new law or destroying old 
law, were not so regarded by the lawyers at the rime. As 
late as  604 the speaker of the House of Commons was to argue 
that the common law, being the natural law, was immutable. 
The change that came about in Henry VII's reign was in the 
public tcmper in regard to legislafion. Men not only tolerated 
but demanded what to every one except the lawyers were 
certainly new laws; equally they demanded the destruction of 
old laws. The Navigation Acts, the Acts for the Maintenance 
of Husbandry, Acts prescribing minimum hours of labour and 
maximum wages, above all the so-called De Facto Act deter- 
mining the conditions of allegiance in certain circumstances, 
the Act allowing trial and sentence without indictment in 
certain cîrcumstances, and the Acts restricfing or abolishing 
rights of local legislafion, or legislafion by such corporations as 
guilds, reflected, whatever else, a witlingness to sec the sovereign 
armed with new powers to do many more things more 
effectîvely. 
The chosen instruments ofthe more active and more effective 
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sovereignty were the prerogative court--the famous Star 
Chamber Court whose powers were defined anew and placed 
beyond dispute or challenge by the cornmon lawyers by one of 
Henry VII's most famous Actsand the justices of the peace 
whose powers and duties were extended by every one of 
Henry VII's seven Parliaments. Tàe justices of the peace, 
'collectively and individually, owed their creation to the Crown, 
and e whole weight of the law placed them under the control 
of the king's judges and of his councih'  
Armed wîth almost unlimited authority and with vast respon- 
sibîlifies which impinged on the private Iife and business 
acfivifies of OEe whole community, these jusfices were at once 
unpaid and supported by no kind of military or police force. 
They did what the king required of them becausc they needcd 
the king as much as the king needed them and because OEey 
were men of local weight and influence. They were the new 
men representing the rising force of property derived from 
capitalist agriculture and mercantile adventure and, except in 
regard to enclosures, were heart and soul behind OEe new 
monarchy of which they were at once the creators and the 
creatures. These were the men with whose consent, if hOt af 
whose bchest, the Church was to bc subordinated to an omni- 
competent secular sovereignty and who in the first hall of the 
next century were to claire OEat omnicompetent sovereignty for 
themselves. We can understand nothing of out history ff we 
do hOt understand thîs. They exercised and defmed authority 
in thcir districts and came to Parliament to serve the same 
toaster in Parliament by virtue of th'eir weight of influence as 
men of property among the small number of other, men of 
property who alone were reprcsented or had power in the 
cotmtry. 
It was their great good fortune, though hot necessarily that of 
their fellow countrymen or of posterity, that the rîse to power 
of the new men and the new dynasty coincided wi the spread 
of the new Renaissance culture and the new theologîcal specu- 
lafions imported from tIe Confinent to Gambridge. The 
solvent effects of the new secularism and the new religion com- 
bined to create a psychological clîmate in whîch revolutîonary 
 K. Pickthorn, op. cit., page 6 7. 
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notions tending to a transfer of power and property from 
medievaI institutions to modern individuals appeared to be a 
step forward on the path of progress and even, paradoxically 
enough, appeared to quite a number of people to be a measure 
of social justice. Unfortunately the prejudices and passions of 
Ctholics and Protestants bave for long combined to confuse 
the outlines of the story. 
Catholic historians have tended to present the English Re- 
formation as, in essence, a political event and bave been at 
pains to point out that the new learning was introduced by 
Catholic scholars before there was any challenge to the Roman 
authority. All the men of the Tudor period were the heirs of 
that activity, Latimer, the most famous of Protestant, as much 
as Thomas More, the most famous of Catholic, martyrs, and 
equally with both of them Erasmus, who, like the great majority 
of men everywhere, was strongly disinclined to be a ma,rtyr. 
The contribution of the Renaissance to thought was not Pro- 
testantism but humanism and secularism. The bitterest 
opponent of humanism was Martin Luther; the bitterest op- 
ponent of secularism was Calvin. Ail this is true. The once 
popular vîew, that the Reformation followed the Renaissance of 
learning as the day the night, is out of ail relation to the facts. 
Christian humanism, perhaps the finest flower of the Renais- 
sance, was wholly Catholic in its inspiration and influence and 
its obverse, the tempestuous assertion of the rights and self- 
suflïciency of the îndividuaI mind and Mil, was for different 
reasons equally abhorrent to Luther and to Calvin. Yet, with 
the partial exception of I:eland and Scotland, the Reformatîon 
througb.out Europe succeeded where the reformers held the 
political power and failed when they did hot. This is the 
clearest proof hot that the Reformation was a mere political 
expedient but that the solvent effects of the new learning hâd 
led by the middle of the fifteenth century to a widespread 
scepticism. To this scepticism Puritanîsm was to make one 
, repty and the counter-Reformation another. But into both 
these movéments thë iron had entered. Both were to arm 
themselves wîth a sword wkich as not the sword of the spirit. 
The mvagery of man unchained from his long past was to be 
tamed afresh by new disciplines more rid, more ascetic, more 
, 
, 
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aggressivc, and more ruthlcss than any wîtkin the armoury of 
the medieval papacy or empire. Nor was the ruthlessness 
without cause, because the saine century which saw the spirîtual 
forces of Geneva and Rome burst into a tierce, destroying 
flame saw the appearance on the stage of kistory of post- 
Renaissance man, urban but hOt urbane, proud, reckless, and 
disenchantêd. Elizabeth's was to be the age of Hamlet, as well 
as of Ignatius and Calvin. The pursuit of all knowledge, the 
recognifion of all experience, the pursuit of beauty for its own 
sake, these things gave to th¢ heirs of the Renaissance their 
audacîty in speeulation, theix ereatîve energy, their hedonism, 
and their fatal cynicism. Many of these qualifies seemed typi- 
fied for his contemporaries in Henry VIII, the orilliant young 
prince who ascended the throne in  5o 9 at the age of eighteen. 
England in 5o9 was beginning to recover ber position as a 
great European power. This had been the work of Henry VII. 
A generation before, the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
had united Spain; later Louis XI and Charles VIII had united 
France by adding to the Crown the provinces of Burgundy, 
Anjou, Provence, and Brittany. Beyond stretched the dis- 
putable territory of the empire, ruled in Henry VIII's rime by 
Charles V. The boundaries of the empire corresponded 
roughly with those of pre-war Germany and Austria combined, 
with the addition of Savoy, Genoa, and the Milanese. To the 
east of the empire lay Poland; Hungary and the Ottoman 
Turks spread over the Balkans. I taly was a geographical 
expression, its destinies depending on the policies of the Papal 
State, the republic of Venice and the kingdoms of Naples and 
SicLly, and on the merchant princes who ruled in Milan 
and Florence. On this Italian chessboard France and Spain, 
and later France and the empire (for Spain and the empire both 
fell to Charles V, the first by irdaeritance and the second by 
election), played recklessly for hîgh stakes. Ther.e were rich 
prizes in privilege and power, and Hem7 VII had encircld 
England by a chain of altemating and sometimes simultaneous 
alliances with the rival combatants, in retum for which negadve 
assistance (for he gave neithar ships nor m¢n) he received 
tradîng privileges and subsidies. As the combatants grew 
poorr, although hot much, for the wars of the rime did no 
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permanent damagc to tradc or agriculture, England had grown 
richer, and the price of Hcnry's abstention from the conflict 
grew higher. It was hot an honourable role. Honour is not 
easil" combined with profit nor peace with either. Henry VIII, 
guided by Wolsey, sought to play a more decisive part. He 
joined the papacy and the Holy League against France and 
won victories on French soil. Later he transferred himself to 
France, and then, when France threatened the papal states, 
allied himself to Charles V, and finally, though too late, to 
France agaîn. This proved a fatal error. The French were 
routed, and the emperor turned on lZome and ruade the pope, 
Clement VII, his captive. This came when the long negotia- 
fions by Wolsey for the annulment of Henry's marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon (the emperor's aunt) were corning to a 
head. Wolsey laad played for the independence of the papacy, 
hoping in return for Iris support to get a favourable decision on 
the king's marriage. He failed, and fell from power. The 
kîng broke off negofiations with lome and married Arme 
Boleyn. Tlae 't(eformation Parliament' registered, between 
i5 9 and 1536 , the successive approaches of Henry VIII and 
kis adxdsers towards a more complete breach with Rome.. 
The reasons behind the fateful divorce of Catherine of Aragon 
were at once dynasfic and personal. Henry VIII had not only 
wished by founding a dynasty to be a candidate for imperial 
power, but to make himself the acknowledged equal of the 
greatest prince in the world. Much of Ms political philosophy 
--the philosophy, that is, forced on the attention of his 
ambitîous sensuality first by Wolsey and then by Cranmer and 
Cromwell--was imperialîst. But an imperial dynasty must be 
secure and diplomafically effective and he must, therefore, as 
he saw it, have one son at least,, and quickly. By 152 7 the 
international situation made this, the king's.'.great matter,' as 
contemporarîes spoke of it, most urgent. Henry was pre- 
pared to abrogate {[l_y law, ecclesiastical or civil, in order to 
marry Arme, the sis'te} of hîs forer mi'tress Mary Boleyn. 
Thêre is some reason for thinking tlïat Henry VIII, there îs 
every reason to tmow that Wolsey, then tlae papal legate as 
well as the alI-powerful ckief minister, hoped to persuade tlle 
po, tre to manu/ the marriage. There is, however, no good 
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reason for supposing that the breach with Rome would or could 
have been permanently avoided. As it was, the end came with 
rive Acts of decisive importance: the Act of Restraint of 
Appeals (5), which forbade appeals to Rome; the Act of 
Supremacy ( 54), which made Henry VIII head ofthe Church 
in England; an Act diverting papal revenues to the Treasury; 
and two Acts ( 536 and  539), dissolving the monasteries. 
It is not true to say that the consent of Parliament to the 
breach with Rome was obtained by the promise, or even the 
hope, of spoils arising from the secularization of the monastic 
lands, nor, as bas been said so often, that the doctrinal change 
which followed the breach with Rome was unintended. That 
the Church is One, Catholic and Apostolic, is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Roman Church, which was the Church in Eng- 
land until the Reformation; the primacy of the spiritual in the 
world order, denied equally by Henry VIII and Cranmer, was 
no legal technicality but the very principle which, asserted by 
the popes and denied by the emperors, had led to the conflJct 
which had occupied the minds and inflamed the passions of 
ail throughout the Middle Ages. This conflict and its meaning 
must bave been present to the mind of every one of the actors 
in the drama of the English Reformation. This conflict had 
been won by the medieval, and was then, and for ever sincê, 
lost by sixtecnth-century papacy. These things were not, except 
in form, matters of organization and government, but matters 
affecting deeply and permanently the form and character of 
Western European civilization. The differences which distin- 
guish the mind and retaper of the Middl¢ Ages from that of the 
modern world derive at least as much from the primacy of 
the spiritual in the world order as from any differences as to the 
nature of grace or the va]îdity of Protestant orders, if only for 
the reason that once th¢ supreme and îndefeasible authority of 
the teaching Church was denied, the doctrines of the English 
Church, whether orthodox or herefical b.y definifion, rested on 
a private judgment and, in Tudor rimes, 6n the monarch's 
judgment alon¢. Even, th¢refore, where the matter of belief 
remained the same, the act of belief was different, x 

 I ara indcbted to the Reverend Philip Hughes for  point--on¢ of 
very great importance, 
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Wors of all, th rcality of hat frccdom which is possible onl F 
within a closcd moral systcm was lost. Thc possible alter- 
native of an anarchy rcsfing on thc unfcttcred privatc judgmcnt 
of individuals was abandoncd in favour of thc complote sub- 
ordination of the individual to a statc madc in a fcw short ycars 
omnicompctnt, and thcrforc tyrannical, to a dcgrc unknown 
in any prcvious age of English history. Catholics and Pro-. 
testants and Dissentcrs alikc wcrc to surfer undcr this new and 
disagrccabl dispnsadon. 
Th causes of a transformation so vast and dccisive werê 
man:f, and few v¢n of he mos lcarncd will agrce as to thc 
wigh to bc given to thc diffcrcnt influences at work. 
Th challenge to papal jurisdictîon in England had certainly 
ben long prparcd by the rcpated conflics over tcmporalities 
and the rights of appointmcnt. Thc last ycar of Edward I's 
rign saw h first of a long serics of statures designcd to check 
and limit thc popc's jurisdicdon and rights of appointment to 
English s¢s and bencficcs. The pressure for thcse mcasures 
came from bclow. Th¢ famous Statures of Carlisl¢ (forbidding 
monasdc paymnts abroad, 3o 7 and 3o) and of Provisors 
(forbidding nominations to bcnefices, 35), and the stature 
forbidding citations to the court at :R.omc ( 353), were in fact 
never fully applied. The kings preferred to deal with these 
matters to the best of their ability by diplomatie means. After 
the validity of the statures had been challenged by Pope 
Boniface IX, however, the English Parliament replied with the 
famous Stature of Praemunire, asserting that the right of patron- 
age is a lay plea belonging to the king's court and imposing 
penalfies on ail who 'sue in the court of another in derogation 
of the regality of our lord the king.' These are rebellious 
words. 
The temper of the Commons confinued to be hostile to the 
papacy in the next century and became hostile to the clergy as 
a whote. In 4o4, and agaîn in o, they petitioned that the 
property of the Church should be confiscated to the Crown, 
although the pennon wa refused, The fifteenth century saw 
a continuous growth of insularity, due partly to the. deep dis- 
credït int0which the papacy, fell during the years of the great 
schism (i378 47), when rival, popes fulminat¢d against eaçh 
, 
, , 
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other from Rome and Avignon, and, later, to the moral 
depravity of" the papal court at Rome. By the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Rome had lost what she had unquestionably 
enjoyed during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
the moral leadership of Europe. The loss of moral leadership 
to a teaching Church would bave been grave indeed in any agc, 
but it came at a rime of great social changes and intcllectual 
ferment and the effect was therefore catastrophic. 
The age of Henry VIII was pre-eminently an age of new men 
with new manners. The new capitalist landlords and the 
merchant class now risen to great power and prominence were 
only too anxious to hear that the restraints imposed by the 
medieval theology on money-lending, on profit margins, and, 
above all, on the exploitation of men in the interests of money, 
lacked valid authority. Nor was the main body of the English 
clergy staunch in its devotion to the Holy See. They had felt 
bitterly the intrusion of papal nominees into English benefices 
and the higher clergy had suffered increasîngly from the with- 
drawal of" cases from the English Church courts to Rome. 
Wolsey's appointment as papal legate brought their irritation 
with the papacy to a dangcrous point (from the point of view of 
Rome) at the saine rime that Wolsey's foreign policy, involving 
the courts in a series of wars in support of the papacy against 
the alternafing threats of France and the empire, was arousing 
the bitter hatred of the merchants and, îndeed, of the whole 
of the rising middle class. 
The English clergy can hardly be blamed for Wolsey's foreign 
policy, but for the position which tlîe papacy allowcd him to 
assume as, in pracfice, the final arbiter in all ma}ters affccUng 
the Church in Englanà the English clergy must be held chiefly 
to blame. The Church's law requiring that provincial councils 
should meet cvery three years for the correction of ecclesiasfical 
abuses, and especially of episcopal negligence, had been a deaà 
letter for centtrries. 1 As fr convocation, we bave it from 
Thomas More himself that 'the English clergy came never 
together to convocation but at the requst of the king, and at 

 See Philip Hughes's History of th Church, vol. iii (Sheed & Ward, 
947). ' 
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such these assembHes, concerning spMtual things, havc donc 
very little. ' 
Finally, we must bear in mind the great and growing influence 
oÏ" that reaction from decadence which turned so many fine 
minds, as well as the vast army of time-servers, to the assort- 
ment of new doctrines proclaimed by Luther, Zwingli, or Calvin 
on the Cnùnent, some of which had been popularized earlier 
by John Wycliffe and the Lollards in England. No age is in a 
better position to appreciate this position than our own which 
bas seen so many revolutionary movements, most of which bave 
fallen quickly, and some of which bave begun, under the 
leadership of evil men, but which bave drawn great and some- 
tîmes irresistible strength from the genuineness of the reaction 
among men of character and candour against pre-existing 
abuses. Tke Church of England never became wlolly either 
Lutheran or CaMnist, but the Reformation could laardly bave 
taken place as it did but for the moral authority of many of the 
reformers and the genuine disgust of many at the immorality 
of the pre-existing order. 
Such men as Tyndale, Goverdale, and Lafimer had been 
used as early as 5 to meet at CambriOge and discuss the 
doctrines of the different schools of reform. These men were 
not necessarily, at that date, any more than their less ardent 
contemporaries were later, contemplating any formal secession 
from Rome. The Catholic Church at the begînning of the 
sixteenth century was, in its discipline, neither the Church of 
Hildêbrand and of Innocent III nor yet the Church as the 
modêrn world bas known it for the last four hundred years 
since the Council of Trent (545-63). The conception of a 
politîcally unîted Christendom with the allegiance of all men 
divided between one supreme spiritual ànd one supreme secular 
authority was dead, killed by the rising force of nationalism. 
Even the most devout men had corne to resent bitterly some of 
the practical applications of that theoretic indivisibility of the 
Christian Church to which they still gave inteltectual consent. 
It 14ad hot yet been realized at Rome, however, that a politically 
dîsunîted Christendom required., ff theologicat unity was to be 
preserved, a different discipline from that approprîate when 
 Aotog2, edition of 533, folio'4, quotedby Pollard in WoIsqy. 
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the unity of Christendom was the one thing taken for granted 
everywhere. There had always been in the Middle Ages a 
great variety of opinion among churchmen on all kinds of 
matters. Those loctrines which were defined were accepted 
but they were relafively few. The canon law itself only 
became defined and accessible in a uniform presentafion in the 
late Middle Ages. There was room left for great divergence 
of views and interpretation. Even in an open dispute, such as 
that between Becket and Henry II, the papacy was reluctant 
to intervene and quick to pardon and forger. It could well 
afford to because, when it intervened, its intervention was 
decisive. Its reserved power was unchallenged. The so-called 
ages of faith were in reality ages of constant disputafion and it 
can be easily shown that almost all the cardinal doctrines of 
the reformers originate in the writings of some clerical author 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fif'teenth century, most ofwhom 
haà never been called on by the papacy formally to abjure their 
opinions. Individual clergy and laymen had been used and 
allowed for centuries before the Reformafion to say very much 
what they thought. It was only when an organized body of 
herefics such as the Albigenses or the Lollards had challenged 
the authority of the State with anti-social or revolutionary 
doctrines that persêcufion had followed. In any case, the 
marrer was in practice within the discrefion of the individual 
bishops. There were three hundred and sixty-five heresy t-riais 
in England in the thirteen years before Luther's challenge, but 
they were confined to four dioceses. 
Further, the medival Church had always looked to the 
secular power to suppress heresy and, following St. Paul, 
had always conceded to the secular power, subject always 
to the primacy of the spiritual power, a measure of divine 
authority. 
When,. therefore, in 53  both Houses of Convocation 
accepted the royal supremacy 'as far as the divine law allows,' 
they were hot, consciously, asserting an obviously herefical 
doctrine, any more than were the university divines when, even 
earlier, they tlad pronounced against the valîdity of the king's 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon. They could not know that 
the king was, quite consciously, aiming at the totality of power 
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and that in Cromwell and Cranmer (to be appointed arch- 
bishop in I532 OI1 the death of the feeble, complaisant, but 
orthodox Archbishop Warham), he had round two men to place 
at the head of the State and the Church who had learnt from 
the famous treatise of Marsilius of Padua, written in the early 
fourteenth centurz, that power was by its nature indivisible, 
since there cannot be two coercive agencies in the same state. 
Marsilius was the intellectual founder of totalitarianism, 
Cranmcr its first intellectual disciple, and Cromwell its first 
pracfical exponent in England. 
The Reformafion Parhament which sat from I529 to 1536 
was a packed Parliament.  The majority of" the lower house 
consisted of Crown oflïcials. The contemporary evidence is 
conclusive. Even so it was a rather reluctant partner with its 
toaster in breaking the bonds which bound England to Rome 
and in creating a power of government so centralized and so 
unlimited that from that date the strife of interests for the 
control of the central machinery of government bas ruade up 
the sure of out polifical history. The mên of this parliament 
were moved, no doubt, partly by fear and partly by interest, 
but mainl they were driven from behind by polifical manipu- 
lators of extreme ski/l, unlirnited ambition, and complete lack 
of scruple, who played on their fear of disorder and their vested 
interest, in thê new mercantile state which rested so largely on 
the authority and power of the Crown. Under the tutelage of 
Cranmer and Cromwell, Henry VIII, who had been born heir 

 It is curious to see how apologists for the Tudor totalitarianism fall, 
we may be sure imensibly, into the very language ofthe modern totalitarian. 
Thus Professor Neale: 'The planned society of the sixtcenth centur55 with 
its great measures of religious, economic, and social regulation, could hot 
bave sprung spontaneously from a haphazard asscmbly .... Preparations 
and organizàfioa were needed; and no statesmar,.., could have failed to 
prceive that he must have a cote of leaders in the Home of Commors.' 
(O.=r,, Elizaltt,, p. 8=). 
And, again, a little later on: 'In de course the electoral system» in 
own peculiar way, came automafically to assm'e the government of 
nucleus of, "king's friencls," but until that happened some thought had 
tobe given to securîng thé saine result deliberately.' This is the vcry 
tanguage of Goeb5els. 
Lasfly, we bave thîs masterpiece or" understatêment: 'That Henr7 VIII 
took.a p¢ozîal iaterest in the electiom of  59 eerns quite ¢lear.' 
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to the kingdom of England, and had been given by the pope 
the proud title of Defender o£ the Faith, became the defender 
of a new faith which inspired in the people of England a new 
fear and only in the breasts of the properfied classes a new 
ambition and a new hope. 
The formal schism of the bishops and abbots took place on 
i sth May i53 , when convocation promised to enact no new 
canons without royal licence, and to hand over its legislative 
functions to a committee, halfclerical, halflay, and ail nominated 
by the k.ing. The public temper was hot against the clergy, 
particularly for their financial exacfions. The king exploited 
it with supreme skill. The fear that, if they vacated their sees 
and abbacies, the whole fabric and doctrine ofthe Church would 
be destroyed by herefical royal appointees, led to the surrender. 
The following day Thomas More, who saw further, resigned the 
chancellorship, and the passing, two years later, of the Act of 
Supremacy led to his execution and to that of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and of several monks and abbots. The 
technical ground for execution was not their religious faith, but 
their refusal to accept an Act of Parliament. 
The Parliament as a whole, like the country, did not desire 
to quarrel with the Crown; and it desired to do so still less when, 
after th execufion of Thomas More, Thomas çromwell, the 
money-lender (a vile figure), succeeded to the headship of the 
execufive. He knew his men and their secrets. His silence 
bred their consent. Erasmus tells us that'under Cromwe].l's 
rule men feared to speak or write what they thought. They 
gave him power, and he gave them in return a share in the 
plunder of the monasteries. In return again they legalized the 
act of plunder. The climax of parliamentary servility came 
with the Stature of Treason, which made ail criticism of the 
king punishable by death, a stature under which men were 
forced to reveal their secret thoughts lest theîr silence should 
be held as treasonable. As ever, there was for the people 
one refuge. Una salus vi¢tis, nulIam sperare salutem. The north 
rebelled. In the Pilgrimage of Grace the laity of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Lincolnskire under Sir Robert Aske fought the 
last fight for the old faith, wkich was being submerged undér 
the stream of bribes which poured from tke monasfic coffers.  
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The rising was the rising of a ÇathoHc peasantry Icd by a 
Ctholic gentry. 
The movement was no desperate throw by a minority of 
religious fanatics. It was, indeed, the only overt challenge 
offered to the new despotism, but it was a challenge broadly 
based, supported by thc overwhelming majority of all classes in 
the north and concerned with many things besides the religious 
grievances. Victory for the king, Aske told his supporters at 
York, means 'both us and you and your heirs and ours in 
bondage for ever.' The pilgrims were concerned with enclo- 
sures, with the protection of tenant rights, with the defence of 
the common law, and with civil and polifical rights generally. 
They were representafives of the unindustrialized north, as 
much opposed to the new monarchy as to the new religion. 
They demanded representative parliaments and reforms of 
parliamentary procedure as well as the punishment of the 
offending ministers and herefical bishops and the reassertion of 
the papal supremacy in all matters touching the cure of souls. 
They had behind, them a force of over thirty thousand men, and 
the king, as many of them guessed, was at their mercy. But the 
astute Duke of Norfolk, sent to disperse the rebels, was wise 
enough to see that force was no remedy. He offered to nego- 
tiare if the rebels disarmed their forces. Robert Aske, for his 
part, was so foolîsh as hOt to realize that force was the only 
remedy. He had forgotten, for in that age of violence he could 
hardly plead ignorance, that those who are afraid to take lire 
bave no right to meddle with the government of men. He had 
to plead long with his own side but he won their consent. Nor- 
folk was of the old nobility: he could be trusted; the ldng was 
the Lord's anointed: hê must be trusted. It was the creed of a 
simpleton. The tragedy lay in the fact that the simpleton was 
so much in the right that when his cause was overthrown by a 
long series of treacheries, and he himself had paid the penalty 
which is always exacted from men of honour by knaves, his 
prophecy was exactly fulfilled and his supporters and their heirs 
had no means of escape left from the tyranny of an all-powerful 
state. L Henry VIII was determined that they should hot 
escape. An example must be ruade. It was. Henry's in- 
structions to Norfol bave an authentic twenfieth-century ring. 
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'Our pleasure is that before you close up our banner again you 
shall in any wise cause such dreadful execution to be done upon 
a good number of the inhabitants of every town, village, and 
hamlet that bave offended in this rebellion, as well by the 
hanging of them up in trees as by the quartering of them, and 
the setting of their heads and quarters in every town, great and 
small, and all such otlaer places, as tlaey may be a fearful spec- 
tacle.., whiclx we require you to do witllout pîty or respect 
 .. cause all the monks and canons that be in any way faulty to 
be tied up, without further delay or ceremony, to tle terrible 
example of others. Wherein we think you shall do unto us 
high service.' 
The Pilgrimage of Grace had been a prolonged, honourable, 
and widespread rebellion, lasting for three years, and the king 
had won his victory not by force but by treachery. But in 
the south there was no rebellion. The very wealthy monasteries 
in the south were not popular. The much greater number 
of smaller monasteries were in the north and east, and provided 
ail that there was, at that distance from the capital, of social 
services and poor relief. Thc scencs accompanying the 
liquidation, after the Pilgrimage of Grace, of the remaînîng 
monasteries continued to shock the northern and eastcrn 
counties for a long period. The transfer of capital wealth and 
annuaI revenue from these districts to absentcc landlords was on 
a vast scale, and the discontent and disorder aroused ruthless 
measures and provoked the inevîtable reaction. Thomas 
CromweLt was executed in 154% and a return to more orthodox 
dogma became the order of the day. But the degrce of'ortho- 
doxy' must not be exaggcrated. A d¢termined minority of the 
bishops was by now in favour of reforms which would be far- 
reaching. In I542 Cranmer forccd convocation to amend the 
service books and thus the first Church of England rites came 
into existence. Tkis, the original liturgical book oftheAnglican 
rite, was a breviary in Latin. Ail that was new was the 
deletion of any refercnce to the pope. Nevcrtheiess, a book 
which could be altered a little could be altered a lot. The 
reformers had their chance with the accession of Edward VI. 
As for the monastcries, thc effects of their destruction remained 
and were wholly bad. This is hOt to say that the monasteries 
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themselves were wholly good. The question of the sex lire of 
the monks and nuns on which so much ink bas been spilt is in 
truth grossly irrelevant. No doubt there were some abuses" 
equally without doubt they were and have been since grossly 
exaggerated. On the other hand, a far graver indictment lies 
against the monasteries which many critics have wholly ignored 
and that is that the monastic endowments were held in trust for 
Catholic purposes and that by the rime of the dissolution most 
of the lire tenants of the endowments had accepted the royal 
supremacy. The Pilgrimage of Grace was almost wholly a 
lay movement by laymen who had held the faith which the 
monks had abandoned. 
The evil and enduring consequences of the dissolution of the 
monasteries arose from the shock to the public conscience caused 
by the confiscation of vast religious endowments and property 
held in trust for sacred ends by a lay state for purposes wholly 
unspiritual and mainly for the personal enrichment ofthe friends 
of the administration. If this ¢ould be jusfified, and men who 
wished to serve the state and prosper under it had to justify it 
to themselves at least, anything else could be justified. Politics 
were thus fmally and for ever divorced from morality, secularism 
became the creed of the men of propert¥, and self-interest the 
determining principle in the exercise of polifical power. The 
dignity and beauty of the great abbeys permeating the whole 
of the nafion's Iife, the presence of communities of men and 
women dedicated to the service of God, the fact that at least a 
fifteenth of the whole wealth of the nation was set aside from 
generation to generation for purposes other than private gain--- 
these things had served as so many visîble and daily reminders 
that the good lire îs tived for a purpose strëtching beyond the 
grave. With the forceful obliteration of these reminders the 
belief weakened and utfimately perished, as some at least of 
those responsible must bave wished. Most of t.hem , no doubt, 
saw in the total destruction of the monasteries oni¥ an easy 
subsfitute for the complex measures of reform whîch were 
certainly called for. 
With the accession of Edward VI and the rise to power of 
Lord Hertford (who is known to history as the Protector 
Somerset), the doctrinal reformation was at once renewed.  But 
, 
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Protestantism, though gaining ground» was still unpopular out- 
side London in 57, and so were some ofthe new ]anoeords who 
had succeeded to the monastic lands. Cranmer produced 
famous first Prayer Book of Edward V1 in Englîsh, and OEe book 
was detested as an innovation. There were Msings in Devon 
and Cornwa11 and the Protector Somerset fell om power, driven 
out by the profiteers, who feared for thcir property, and by 
reforming bishops, who fared for the secs. The next govern- 
ment was vile" a oup of profiteers headed by ohn Duoeey, 
Duke of Northumberland, who marfied s son fo Lady ane 
Grey, whom Edward V1 had recoized as s he. 
English people, however, had ooEer views. Edward dîed 
55, and ueen My succeeded. Her reign is an interlud¢, 
rem¢mbered for ber marMage fo PHp II of Spain, ber 
temporary restoraon of the old religion, and ber persecudon 
of the Protestants. Th¢ only interest of OEe reîgn fo the secular 
storian is as an illustraon of the quickening tempo of poHtics 
and OE¢ hard¢ng of OEe lines of demcation. The Stat¢ had 
learnt the techque of st and decisive action and men 
expected no quarter om it. Reformer and counter-r¢former 
had donc the work and donc it accordîng to OE conscience 
weH. Thc clerc, CaoEoHcs and Protestant, now ew where 
they stood. None of He VIII's bishops made eK peace 
th the pope when the old reHon came back. Oy one 
Ma's bishops accepted e Elizabethan version of Proteste 
antism. That Mary's persecufion, and parficularly e burng 
of Cranmer, Lafimer, and oeey, left England more Protestant 
than before is often said but itis hOt for OEat reason oeue. 
was OEe new çenoeaHzed state, not OEe Protestant reHon, wch 
was compeng in its effec, I was OEe new scepficism 
much as thc new faioE wch madc England Protestant. 
bcth was the arch-sccpfic. Shc had coormcd dug ber 
sister's rdgn, but for ber o sec as quecn she could not 
support the Church wch dcclared hcr ificate and OEcreforc 
thout fle fo ber OEronc. Shc w compeficd fo support d 
bc supportcd by Protestant, and therc wcrc many able and 
sccre men rcady waig to l OEe yacht secs. But 
Parameat men, who had voted OEe popc back once they wc 
ssured OEat OEey cod keep OEc monasc lan& d 
, 
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Elîzabth's accession voted the pope out on the saine under- 
standing, were the main force behînd the Elizabethan scttlem¢nt. 
These were the representadve Englishmen of thc sixteenth 
century and they and the small rich class whom they repre- 
scnted wcre enjoying the spoils of 644 monasterîes, 9o collcgcs, 
,374 chantrics, and i IO hospitals. One-fiftcenth of the lands 
of England and much more of hcr wealth had passcd into their 
hands. Revenues devoted to the cause of cducation and to 
the relief of sufferîng, distress, and the care of the aged to the 
value of, at the lowest estimate, nearly £3,000,000 a year 
in our money, had been soldat ridiculously low prices to the 
members of the new political oligarchy. Mere loot, to the value 
of probably £3o,ooo, ooo of our money, laad been seized by 
the kîng's agents and given to the king's favourites. Monks 
and nuns had been turned adrift, chantry priests had been 
deprived of their occupation and livelihood, poverty went un- 
relieved, and the exactions of the new rich and the ruthless 
enclosures enforced on thê former monastic lands aggravated 
agrarian discontent. 
But it was a mercamtile age which was dawning, an age of 
traffic and discovery, an age when the town would dominate 
the country and commerce triumph over agriculture; and the 
great distribution ofwealth long sterilized or applied to econom- 
ically unproducdve purposes was to fructify in the pockêts hot 
of the people but of the new middle class and the still newer 
nobility. Above all a field was opened on which the genius for 
power, for it was no less, of tlae new ruling class could be and 
was displayed to the full. 
A melancholy and dishonourable chapter in our history 
closed with the death of Edward VI. With thê accession of 
Elîzabeth a new chapter begins. We are a volatile people and 
we must hot imagine that the country, deeply disturbed and 
uneasy as it was, long remained so. Under the wise, firm, and 
even ,--on the who!ejust govemment of Elizabeth and her 
great ministers England achieved wealth and security and 
became correspondingly at case in ber conscience. 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE BIRTH OF MODERN ENGLAND 

E.zr owed ber peaceful succession to the throne to tlae 
goodwill, dictated by policy, of Philip II of Spain. It is one of 
history's ironies that ttfis sombre fanatic of the Catholic cause, 
as he appears to those of us who read our history backwards 
and think only of tlae persecutions in the Netherlands, the plots 
centred round Mary Queen of Scots, and the climax of the 
attempted conquest of England, slould bave been the 
conscious arclitect of Elizabeth's triumphant Protestant settle- 
ment. That, lowever, is the way it was. 
On the death of Mary the legitimate heir to the English 
throne, alike by canon and stamte law, was Mary Queen of 
Scots, for Elizabeth was illegitimate hot only by Catholic but 
by English law. Mary of Scotland was, however, the daughter- 
in-law of the king of France, and ber accession would bave 
meant a French ascendancy over England, a great accession of 
power to the French monarchy, and in all probability the end 
of Spanish rule in the Netherlands. This situation lasted for 
nine years untîl 567, when the Scottish Protestants, hot without 
assistance from England, defeated Mary, who fled across the 
border and became the prisoner of Elizabeth. From that hour 
war between England and Spain became certain, not because 
either party wanted it, but because it became necessary to 
botla of them. War no longer, for Philip, meant the risk that 
the defeat of Elizabeth would place lais enemy's ally on the 
throne of England, wkile Elizabeth, so far from risking ber 
throne by breaking wi Spain, could only in tlae long run 
retain the goodwill of the Protestants in Scotland, on whose 
ascendancy depended not only ber own security but the Pro- 
testant succession , by championîng tlae cause of Protestantism 
on the Continent, and notably in the Neerlands. Philip, for 
his part, came to see that he could hot subdue and retain the 
77 
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Netherlands without command of his sea communications. 
This meant at lêast the decisive defeat and possibly the actual 
conquêst of England. 
Only after 88, with Mary Q.ueen of Scots dead and Spain 
defeated, was Elizabeth secure, but it is doubtful if she was ever 
as insecure as she believed herself to be. The power of Spain 
was great but was itself insecurely based, firstly on a great 
import of precious metals from the new world, which swelled 
ber treasury but destroyed her internal economy, and, secondly, 
on s¢a power, which was subject to challenge from English 
privateers. The challenge was necessarily on disadvantageous 
terres. Sea power was a luxury for Elizabeth's England, a 
necessity for Spain, who had to convoy ker treasure from the 
Americas and ber çoops to and from the Netherlands. The 
English, on the other hand, could strike when and where they 
liked. Only by threatening invasion and so bringing the whole 
sea power of England to battl could Spain hope to preserve her 
empire. Those historians who regard tle dispatch of the 
Armada as a recldess and vaînglorious action on the part of 
Spain, ignore t]aè essential strategic problem. Spain should, in 
fact, bave struck much earlier, before she was exhausted by 
repeated losses at sea at the hands of the privateers and by the 
revo!t of the Netlerlands indefmitely prolonged by English aid 
in men and money. 
Wi the possible exception of Henry II, Elizabett was, after 
the Conqueror, the ablest sovereign who has ever ruled in 
England, but she was also, and unquesfionably, th most 
fortunate, because ber genius was essentially polificaI and she 
reigned at a rime when power in Europe was so nicely ba'lanced 
that political skill and personal charm were almost sufficient 
for greatncss. I t was a century sincê England had finally lost 
hèr continental possessions. Sînce then she had sustaîned a 
polîtical, a religious, and an economic revolufion. The 
combîned result, had been tàe growoE of a stï'ong autocrafic 
,monarcly and a powerful mîddle class based on trade, greatly 
gtrengthened by the spoils of the monasteries, and rapidly 
devel0ping-into a new, vigorous, and acquisifive arîstocracy, no 
tongerfeudally dependent on thê Crown but economically self. 
suppo,rfing and polificatty ambifious. Supporting thxoe ad 
, 
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aristocracy alike was the new mercantile class in the rapidly 
growing towns and the great vested interests concerned with 
seaborne trade. In the north and among the landed gentry in 
the west the old faith lingered but hOt with tle tierce anger of 
the counter-reformers on the Confinent, whose emissaries were 
to corne later in the reign to dîsturb England's peace. Sueh 
religious enthusiasm as there was in the south of England was 
provided by the returned Protestant exiles and by the growing 
force of Puritanism in the towns. 
Associated with the Catholic cause were the unpopular 
monarchies of France and Spain, each with rebellious Protestant 
subjects with whom English sympathies necessarily lay for 
military and polîtical, quite as much as religious, reasons. At 
Mary's death six secs had been vacant and four more bîslaops 
died in the year of Elizabeth's accession. No revolution was 
needed in the circumstances to bring back Protestanfism. It 
was necessary in form to repeal the Marian legislafion and to 
restore the royal supremacy and the Prayer Book of 55. 
Parliament agreed to both, although, in the House of Lords, all 
tàe spiritual peers at first voted against the Prayer Book and 
the Uniformity Bill only passed in the end by a majority ofthree. 
Thîs might suggest that the old religion had many supporters, 
but in the Commons there was a large majority for 'reform.' 
It was an age of new men who faced a new world, and ey 
round it good. France and Spain, the tradifional enemies of 
England, were weak and Scofland, for so long a threat to every 
English sovereign, was on the way to beeoming a friendly power, 
wîth the Catholîe queen losing gr0und every day. Spain was 
at hand to ensure that the only possible threat to English 
security, an active and offensive alliance between Mary Queen 
of Scots and France, would never corne into being. Franee 
Spain, and the empire might wastê their strength in wars of 
religion, but in England men could sec only the dawning of 
the Atlantic age. Their minds and hearts were bent on adven- 
turc, and the new religion, denying the leadership alike of Rome 
and Geneva, was essentàally insular. The cultural as weIt as the " 
polifical links with the old days and the old continental system 
were broken. No longer had Eng-Lish statesmen, faced with a 
wealthy and autonomous Church, to heed the trends of papal 
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diplomacy or fear the wrath to come; for the Elizabethans even 
the day ofjudgment had lost its terrors. 
The Elizabethan story is pre-eminently a story of a country 
reborn to youth and living on to something perilously near 
disillusîon. Tremendous problems, diplomafic, constitutional, 
and economic, were growing up by the end of the century and 
as Elizabeth grew old people were becomîng impatient. For 
the first thirty years of thc reign, however, public life was a 
splendid adventure in which all classes took a hand, sheltered by 
an almost accidental security which Elizabeth was content to 
leave undisturbed. Nothing must be pressed to the point of 
war. Ail ber potential enemies must be kept occupied beyond 
her fronfiers by every diplomafic subtlety, .by subsidies, by 
promises, even by a little unoflïcial military assistance. Mean- 
while the new aristocracy consolidated its hold, built its bouses 
and organized its estates, whîle commerce expanded and, above 
all, our sea adventure began. 
It was, in the secular field, an age of splendid achievêment 
and of hopes still more splendîd which have to-day become 
flreside memories, ldndling the heart but no longer stirring the 
blood. We shall never again, with the audacity of youth, sail 
the seven seas determined to conquer. We shall never thunder 
against the challenge of dogma forfified by tradition and armed 
with authorîty. To-day we prefer in polifics the methods of 
compromise" we bave no mission. We live in an age of 
diminîshîng expectafiom; the fronfiers are nearer, the horizons 
are closing in. We are governed to-day hot by the laws of 
growth but by the requirements of defence. Our polîfics are a 
balancing of interests, nota battle of wits" our progress the 
attempted adjustment of means to .ends, hot a pageant of 
adventure. Our lîterature is coming near to criticism, our art 
to abstraction, out drama to chronicle, our architecture to mere 
accommodation. But we can recapture, perhaps, some inspira- 
tion and some lessons from the older story. 
Like ber father and grandfather, Elizab:èth ruled through ber 
counhil whom she appointêd and who were rêsponsible solely to 
ber.. Neither the new nor the and old nobîlîty were ber mêntors, 
'but the Cecils, faflîer and son, Walsingham, Bacon, and the 
keenand zealous staff of professionat secretaries whom (3ecil 
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gath¢red round him. She called in ber long reign oi" near]y 
sixt years only ten Parliam¢nts, which sat for thirteen sessions. 
Ther rime was not yet. The Elzabethan Parliaments sdll had 
no right of initiative and their elecfion was sfi]I larg¢ly con- 
trolled by the Crown, when it was hOt controlled by the sh¢rioE 
who was the Crown's nominee. Elizab¢than elecfions în the 
counfies were not often disputed, but when th¢y were the 
contestants were compefing only for the local influence and 
patronage which the position of a knight of" the sbire appears to 
bave conf¢rred. Even then the deciæîon seems as often as hot 
to bave been reached by chcanery. Th¢re was no trace of 
popular elecfion, but there is clear evid¢nce that towards the 
end of" the reign'the new aristocracy o£ country gentlemen and 
merchant princes were growing restive at the irresponsibiHty of 
th¢ court and at the unending war with Spain. The splendour 
and luxury of the court was an outward and visible sign of the 
rewards of centralized power. The struggle for the monopoly 
of" thîs power and £or its exercîse in directions accoroEng more 
consistently with the interests of property, could not in all 
probability bave been long postponed even if Elizabeth had 
lived. By 16oo the country was tired of adventure. The new 
familles were by tlaen in the second or third generation. They 
had paid for their footing by two generafions of acquiescence in 
absolute government and they were ready to claim their reward. 
The reacfion was inspired partly by war weariness, partly by a 
conscious desire for a constîtufional revolution. 
National pride bas taught us that England defeated Spain 
when she defeated the Sparfish Armada in 1588. That is a 
schoolboy fantasy. Throughout the long reîgn of Philip II, 
which lasted till 1598, Spain rose steadily in wealth and power, 
and it was of the Spanish Empire thon established that th¢ 
i'amiliar boast was invented, that it was an empire on which the 
sun never set. The war between England and Spain lasted 
unfil I6O4, and lef't Spain incomparably the greater power. 
In the intervals of fightîng English privateers and Dutch 
rebels and invading Ireland, Spain saved Europe from the 
Turks, conquered Algiers, the Malabar coast and the East 
Iladies, added South and Central America, and restored Central 
Europe to the Catholic world. Meanwhil¢ V¢lasquez and E1 
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Grcco in painfing, Lopc de Vcga, Ccrvantcs, and Cald¢ron in 
litcratur, earrîcd Spanish culture to its highcst expression. 
Wc cannot measur thc brilliance or thc Hmîtations o, 
Eng|and's achievemcnt unlss we undcrstand thc grcatncss of 
ber ncmis. Spain was th tire în which thc English stecl was 
tcmpcrcd. Our strugglc with ber, lasdng almost halfa ccntury, 
bas cft dccisiv marks on out charactcr, out înstitutîons, and 
out place in the councils of Europe. 
The long war of the privateers was the beginning alike of the 
English supremacy in seamanship and of the national tradition 
in strategy. It was a war of brilliant individual adventurers, 
hampcred by persistent governmental inaction. God ruade 
England an island, Q.ueen Elîzabeth ruade the English insular. 
England under Elizabeth was the enfant terrible of Europe, a role 
to grow luter into that of perfide Albion. We plundered and 
blundered, we raided and traded in slaves, we sailed round the 
world. We opened up-trade with Russia and sent unsuccessful 
colonists to Newfoundland. But, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, Spain had consolidated ber possessions in the new 
world into a powerful empire which lasted down into the 
nineteenth eentury,.and the Dutch had most of the world's 
carryîng trade. We had emerged on the stage of history in the 
role now habitually ours, at of the one incalculable factor 
whose intervention is al.ways unexpected and may be decisive 
for any nation except our own. 
There was no logîc in ths warfare of slavers and pirates 
carried on in e naine of liberty and the reformed religion. 
But there was also no meanness and no litfleness of spirit. 
Simultaneously ere cornes înto English literature, born of 
tlaese ardent and illogical adventures, the language ofpatriofism 
aad the language of disillusion" 

Harry the Kâng, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Shrewsbury and Gloucester, 
ever in flowing cups freshly remembered... 
but yet" 
atale 
.. - told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifg nothing. , 
, 
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The wealth, the ]uxury» the audacity of inventîon and exploit 
grew with the growing century. Most of the literature we know 
as Elizabethan belongs to these closing years, when the crafty 
Cecil was dead and the grim Walsingham, first of the Puritans, 
Elizabeth herself, and Drake, the 'thîef of the new world,' 
were growing old. But Shakespeare, Phîlip Sidney, Bacon, 
Marlowe, Spenser, and Ben .)onson were younger and in the 
full power of their achievement, save only Sidney, who died at 
Zutphen untimely, having achieved nothing but immortality. 
One result of the Tudor wars against Spain was less happy, 
and, unfortunately, no less lasting. The men who fought Spain 
fought, in the process, Catholicism. They also ruade substandal 
private fort-unes. Their political supporters at home were men 
whose £athers had similarly reaped large personal advantages 
in the barde against the Roman order and discipline. The 
sons saw in the Spanish treasure ships, as their fathers had seen 
in the English monasteries, a field where, as Mr. Trevelyan so 
gracefully puts it, 'private fortunes could be made, public 
service rendered to their royal mistress, and the true religion 
upheld.' It was a singularly fortunate conjuncdon for adven- 
turous and aspiring men, who could and did thîeve on a scale 
unparalleled in any previous epoch, and hardly even equaLled 
in nineteenth-century America. The historical result bas been 
to leave our race with a rather easy morality in the marrer of 
other people's property, and thê ability to combine the acquisi- 
tion of a private fortune.with a sense of moral exaltation which 
men of other faces find surprising. The political effect of 
Elizabethan licence in these matters was noteworthy. Adventure 
and authority are uneasy bedfellows, and a generadon which 
saw the laws of men and nations defied with impunity and hot 
without reward claimed the right to shap their own hurdnma 
lires in their own fashion; to lift up their voices in Partiament 
and în the convendcles; to praise Goal, as well as to blaspheme 
Him, in their own EngIish way. Hooke}  thê judicious sounded 
for the first rime the notes of the authendc Canterbury ,bell 
which exorcises nothing but enthusiasm, and his plea for 
moderadon in retaper and doctrine bas commanded for 
centurîes the assent of a majority of his countrymen. But the 
history of the world is the hîstory of minoritîes. 
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Thc Puritan movcmcnt gathcred strength in England in the 
closing years of EHzabcth's rcign, and in Scotland it came to 
power. ames VI» thc cautious and crafty son of 1Vfary Oueen 
of Scots, had hîs cye fixcd at least as iîrmly on the English 
succession as on thc golden gares whcn he embraccd the re- 
formcd religion. Thc doctrincs of Ocncva appcalcd to Scottish 
logic and thc property of thc Curch appcalcd to the Scottish 
nobîHty. The English reformation compromise was wholly 
a]îen to Scottîsh sentiment, which was dcmocratic, and to 
Scottish logic, which bas always had a Oallic flvour. John 
Knox's reformation and its consequences were in harmony with 
the Scottish retaper" it was othcrwise with the Englîsh reforma- 
tion. Nowhcrc is this more clcarly secn than in thc grcatcst 
of thc Elizabethan legacics--thc English tradition in poctry. 
Through the whol¢ field of English poctry runs the deep fissure 
of those dîvided loyalties which were fixed in our race for evcr 
by this Elizabethan age. For we hve remained ever sincc 
what that agc left us, at once Catholic in taste and Protestant 
in temper; însular by n imagined nccessity and Europcn by 
a gcnerous instinct; loyers of lîfc and on familiar tcrms with 
death; stoical in defeat and uneasy in victory; proud and self- 
critcal; materialistic and quixotic. 
1Viusic, not poctry, is the art of democracies" the enjoyment 
of poetry is thc privilege always of the few. But in England 
thîs hs bccn more so than elscwherc, because only those who 
by the accident of birth, fortune, or genius are above the battle 
can afford dividcd loyalties. In compensation the saine 
leformation movement bequeathed to us the splendours of the 
English Liturgy and the Authorized Version of the English 
Bible. Divided in thcir interpretation of the new revelation, 
the English people preferred to see themselves as the chosen 
people of the old dîspemation, and in so secing themselves fell 
for many generatiorm undcr the discipline of the most magnifi- 
cent prose in any language. From that dNcipline sprang the 
once instinctive spirit of the crusader which animatcd our 
countrymen» a spirit at once generou and intolerant, gentlc in 
attck but unshaable in defcnce, unconsciously aggressive but 
consciousIyjust gainîng the respect of out enemîes and arousîng 
the alarm of out fricnds. 
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The resulting alliance of the crusading spirit and the 
marauding genius under the leadership of a scepfical, imagina- 
tive, and cosmopolitan aristocracy presented a curious spec- 
tacle to the world for nearly four centuries. It was an alliance 
rooted in the facts of our history, and chiefly in the discord set 
up in the Elizabethan age between our national temper and 
our polifical necessities as they appeared to our rulers in those 
days. 
We might bave become, like the Dutch, a commercial 
oligarchy; we bred instead a new aristocracy which fused and 
in rime became indisfinguishable from the descendants of the 
old familles. This fact was due largely to the close association 
first of the Spanish and later of the French aristocracy with 
the Tudor courts. The vulgarity of provincialism, in fact, 
never infected the English court or English society unfil the 
Napoleonic era. 
On the other hand, Tudor domestic architecture was the 
creation of the distinctive English genius for tolerance and 
adaptability. Applied to the fundamental questions of morals 
and polifics, this gênius comes near to John Morley's definifion 
ofpolifics as 'the science of the second best,' and Morley himself 
was to live on into an age of" catastrophe which must bave 
caused him to doubt profoundly whether the second best is good 
enough. But, in matters of social organizafion and amenity, 
tolerance and adaptabi].ity fie at the root of the matter. And 
so we must look behind the troubled Elizabetan façade, behind 
thefumum et opês strepitumque Romae, to the countryside, Iearnîng 
to wear its new secular habit in the closing decades. The feudal 
magnates, the tmights, the freemen, the priests, and the monas- 
teries had all gone, but the squire., the parson, the country 
bouse, and the yeoman families were corning to the front of the 
stage, and, in the country towns, the new industries, still happily 
localized, were absorbing much of the landless labour. The 
new men who became heîrs to the Eng,lish countryside might 
bave forced on the countryside a change as drasfie as that wtfich 
they imposed upon out religion and our polifics. They did 
nothing of the kind. Tlae pleasant dignity of Tudor domestic 
architecture, Swakeleys and Compton Wynyates, and even the 
more pretenfious Hatfield and Aadley End, contrast wholly 
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favourably, in their close and intimate relationship to the life 
around them, with the swollen dimensions and urbanized style 
of pi.les tike Houghton and rentworth Woodhouse. Nor do 
the appearances mislead. For another two centuries the 
English countryside was to retain some substantial part of the 
old freedom and more than the old prosperity. To this day 
there remain solid foundations on which a free England might 
be built. For this we have to thank our medieval inheritance, 
but also those men of the new dispensation wbo did their best 
to preserve tbe traditions of eaxlier centuries and to adapt them 
to the more complex purposes of their own troubled rimes. 
The passing of Elizabeth marks the end of an epoch. The 
government had for long been in the hands first of William 
Cecil and then of bas son Robert, and of the secretaries of the 
councîl, on whom was beginning to fall, as on the Civil Service 
to-day, the real burden of executive government. For some 
time before ber death Elizabeth had been iii, and those around 
the court, and notably the chiefs of the administration, were in 
touch with the King of Scotland, the first Protestant inheritor 
of the English throne.  When Elizabeth died there was no 
change, as we should say, of government. That did hot take 
place till the death ofthe second Cecil, Robert, Earl of Salisbury, 
in 6 e. But there was an îmmediate change of policy. 
The English had developed a national consciousness, even 
the consciousness of a mission, but they. had been, as Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood reminds us, 'over secure in their good fortune.' 
There was no money, for some years there had been no money, 
to pay for the war. 'Soldiers went in rags and sailors starved 
in the htàks ofrotting ships, the streets, swarmed with discharged 
veterans and out-of-work journeymen, while on tlae highways 
sturdy vagabonds defied the savage Poor Law and the gallows 
itself, begging by day and stealing by niglat. The medieval 
revenues of the Crown could hOt bear the strain of a national 
war and new taxes gaIled the people. Confident of victory the 
English demanded a peace that their queen and her ministers 
could hot enforce on the Spanish enemy. Spain was tired ard 
bruîsei:l, ber people discontented, her government enfeebied by 
a monkish king and an unscrupulous favourite, but she had 
'  Nizabeth wa a  pracing Catholic at the tîme of ber accession. 
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8,000,0o0 subjccts and thc grcatcst îndustrial towns of Europe, 
shc had thc blcssin of thc popc, the bactdn of thc emperor, 
and thc rich Wcst Indian mines. Enland had ,ooo, ooo 
pcople and only ont town to compare with those of Spain ; shc 
had fcw industries and no mines, her funds 
trade suffering, and ber youthful strength overtricd. '* 
The fîrst task ofJamcs I's ovemmcnt was to make pcace, 
and thc second to keep it. Thc first was soon accomplishcd, 
with much face-saving on both sides, for Spain would hOt 
rcconize th¢ indcpcndcncc of thc Nethcrlands nor Enland 
dc exclusive tradin rîhts of Spain in thc new world. But in 
practice peace was restored in Europe, English tradc rcvived, 
and prosperity rcturned. Thc govcrnment was fret, it miht 
bave scemcd, to work out the complications of thc new Poor 
Law, to rcoranizc thc national iïnanccs, and to fostcr that 
industrial devclopmcnt which in Tudor thcory was thc hih 
function of thc Stat¢. Much was in fact accomplîshcd in this 
direction in the first forty years of the new ccntury, but it was 
accomplishcd, unlikc so many progressive reforms of out own 
day, hOt somewhat gTudingly and in rcsponsc to popular 
insistence but in the t¢cth of parHamcntary opposition, which 
ultimately brouht thc process of reform to a standstilh Thc 
attitude of thc State towards uncmployment is characteristic of 
the tendencies at work. At thc beginning of the century it was 
thc normal thîng for the State to attempt hot merely to relieve 
but to stop unemployment both by legislative and adminis- 
trative action. In 6 a Royal Commission was set up to 
invcstigate the causes of unemployment and remedies wre 
applied with the sanction of" the prerogative courts behînd 
them. Again» the purpose of the much hated monopolies, 
created by royal patent, was to foster new industries and stop 
the importations of goods which could be manufacturcd to gîve 
employment at home. A£ter the Civil War, however, the State 
never again until the present century accepted the responsibiIity 
for curing uncm.ployment or directly promotLug employment. 
The reasons were certainly mJxed, but as a marrer of history 
a prime cause o£ that attempted revolution in the middle of" the 
sevcnteenth century which we cal1 the Great Rebellion was 
 C. V. Wedgwood, Strafford, 593-64 (Cape, I935) , page 8. 
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the growing hostility of the middle classes to the state regula- 
tion of commerce and industry. The successors ofthe privateers 
and the merchant adventurers had no use for such a medieval 
conception as the just price, nor did ttley ttfink it right that 
economic activity should conform to an ethical standard. They 
were corning to believe, on the other hand, as Sir Dudley North 
was to say a few years later, that 'wherever the traders thrive, 
the public of which they are a part thrive also.' It was a 
burning question in ttle first hall of the seventeenth century 
whether the Crown, which was still the execufive of the State, 
could successfully assert its claire to regulate commerce and 
industry or whether the State must give ground belote the rising 
ride of individualism. 
What tlae answer might bave been if Elizabeth had been 
succeeded on the tlarone by another sovereign as popular and 
prudent is perhaps doubffuh When she was succeeded by a 
foreigner who surrounded himself with unpopular favourites, 
and when the precociously arrogant class, which claimed abso- 
lute freedom to conduct its private business without inter- 
ference from the Crown and the prerogafive courts, claimed at 
the saine rime the right to preach and teach every variety of 
Puritan doctrine and to be directly inspired wlaen so doing, the 
challenge to the Crown became more formidable than ever 
belote in out history. It followed inexorably that the Crown, 
attempting to discharge it tradifional responsibilities in regard 
fo economies and îts newer responsibilifies in regard to public 
worstfip and Church discipline, in each case against stronger 
and conscientious opposition, was forced to stretch its preroga- 
rive to the utmost. Thus was added to the religious and 
economic dispute a serious consfitufional quarrel. 
The eombination of forces against the Crown seemed and 
proved to be irresisfible, but its effect was purely destructive. 
The coalition ofParlîamentarians, merchant financiers, common 
lawyers, and fanatical seçtaries and 'levellers' was united only 
in îts opposition to the throne, and then only to tlae extent that 
the throne had insisted on maintaîning andimînished its vast 
prerogafive powers. These powers had been handed down 
from Anglo-Saxon rimes and had never been previously chal- 
lenged if only because they had neVer prêviousty been fully 
. , 
, , 
,. 
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employed cxcept with the support cithcr of thc baronaac or 
thc Church. 
Even so thc issues mig'ht havc bcen successfull¥ cornpromiscd 
in  5 5 w-hcn Charles I came fo thc thronc but for thc fact that 
Parliamcnt had jockcycd james I into a ar aainst Spain in 
dcfcncc of Protestant intcrcsts on the Continent without rantin 
thc ncccssary supplics. Protestant cnthusiasm in Enland and 
papal diplomacy in Spain had wrecked Jamcs I's astute policy 
of usîng Spanish friendship (which he had hoped to cernent 
into an alliance by marrying Charles to a Spanish princess) to 
bring effective pressure on the empire in the interests of the 
Protestants of Bohemia. This gave Parliament, the Cty of 
London, and the common lawyers their opportunity. They 
could and did place the Crown in the impossible position of 
refusing the supply oK'ered for the prosecution of a popular war 
against the hated Catholic monarchy of Spain on grounds 
which to ail the politically mînded mîddle classes seemed selfish 
and pedantic. Let the king but declare himself the servant, 
hot the ruler, of his people and the war in defence of thc Goàly 
Protestants of Bohemia could proceed. 
It was hOt to be so. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE AGE OF OLIGARCHY 

C.L:S I inhcritcd as his chicf ministcr Gcorge Villiers, his 
fathcr's favouritc and by him creatcd Dukc of Bucldngham. 
Ho was as competcnt a minister as Elizabeth's favouritcs, 
Lcicestcr and Esscx. Elizabeth, howcver, had contcntcd hersclf 
with appointing hcr favourites to command military expeditions 
abroad, which she had small intention of supporting with mcn 
or moncy; at home slae had rclied on thc Cecils and their fricnds. 
So long as Robert Cecil iivcd, James I had followcd this wise 
course, but, wlacn Cccil died in I6 , first Robert Carr, creatcd 
Earl of Esscx, and thon Villiers, excrcised almost a monopoly 
of power. Whcn Charles I found his prerogative power 
attacked, it was attacked first of all through Buckingham who 
was hOt only Iris ministcr but his fricnd. 
In claiming the right to impeach (i.c. in practice to dismiss) 
the kîng's chicf mînister, Parliament claimcd a right which it 
had last tricd to exorcise in 145 9 whcn the king had vetoed 
the proccedings. Other parliamcntary claires, such as that 
billeting, impositions, monopolies, or tlac lcvy of ship money 
werc tmconstitutional, were bad law, but thcy wcrc arguable. 
Thc claim to choosc thc Crown's ministcrs was, in I66, a 
constitutional outrage. It was, however, a step along a path 
already choscn bcforc Charles came to the thronc. The Parlia- 
ment men, who represcntcd and claimcd to rcprcsent no one but 
the owncrs of substantial propmy, had determined, once Cccil 
was dcad, to attempt the transfer ofthe sovercignty of the realm 
from the Crown to themsêlves, and their policy was, therefore, 
to challenge and limit the royal prcrogative on every excuse 
that ¢ffercd. The incompetcncc ofBuckingham was an excuse 
' ready to hand. So, in the ncxt Partiament, was the unpopu- 
larity of forced loans, of tlae billcting of soldiers, and of punish- 
.ment under martial law, into all of which Charles had bc.en 
., 90, 
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led by having to fight a war without supply. Parliament's 
protest against these actions took the form of the celebrated 
Petition of Right. What the Commons had in mind in forcing 
this petition on Charles is clear from their rejection ofthe Lords' 
amendment to the petition. The Lords wished to state to the 
king that they presented it 'with due regard to leave entire 
that sovereign power wherewith your Majesty is trusted with 
the protection, safety, and happiness of your people.' The 
Commons refused to say that. They did hot wish to preserve 
but to diminish that sovereign power. Shortly, they were to 
ask for its abolition, but at present they were content merely 
to ask that certain Acts be transferred out of the sphere of the 
prerogative into the sphere of law, 'out of the sphere of that 
law which the king is above into the sphere of that law wlfich 
is above the king. ' 
The king signified Iris assent to the petition, but the nature 
of the revolution which was being attempted became clear in 
the next session when Parliament found yet another excuse in 
the unpopularity of Bishop Laud and again refused regular 
supplies untîl, this time, they had been assured of a religious 
policy which was to their liking. Meanwhile the war on which 
the country had so recklessly embarked was going on disas- 
trously. We had been led into war with France as welI as 
Spain, through the need to try and assist the French Protestants, 
but all the operations, naval and military, had been fil found 
and therefore tmsuccessful. 
The consequences of the ill-considered enthusiasm of Parlia- 
ment in the Protestant interest were to be fatal to the Protestant 
,cause in Europe and the consequences of their fll-timed appefite 
for political sovereignty were to be fatal to the common people 
of England. If Spain had been detached from the empire, 
which was the purpose of James's Spanish policy, Gustavus 
Adolphus must bave triumphed, Bohemia would bave been 
restored to Protestant rule, and the English monarchy, achieving 
its political and religious ends by diplomatîc means, would 
have been strong enough to achieve a consfitutional com- 
promise which would hot have left the propertied classes in 
supreme control of the machinery of the st.ate, able to deny to 
 G. B. Adams, op. cit., page 96. 
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the poorer classes ail effective representation in Parliament 
until the nineteenth century. But it was hot to be. England 
had hot yet learnt the lesson that effective intervention in 
Europe is impossible for her without a continental ally and that 
the important thing about an ally is not that he be pleasant but 
that he be strong. With that incapacity for facing the realities 
of the military situation in Europe which seems to be endemic 
in English politicians, men of all shades of opinion--the vast 
majority of them opposed alike to Catholicism, to social up- 
heaval, and to aristocrafic privilege--insisted on the Spanish 
var, established for three centuries the supremacy of Catholic 
Austria in Central Europe, precipitated a civil war in their 
ovn country, and established an aristocrafic oligarchy as its 
result. 
It was at the ver T moment when the popular temper 
demanded vigorous prosecution of the war that James I had 
died. The supply for the war had been formally promised to 
him. It was withheld from his successor hOt as a protest 
against grievances, but as a first step in a constitutional dispute 
deliberately begun. So much for Parliament's good faith. For 
his part Charles resolved to go ahead with the war on inadequate 
provision, and the consequences were as fatal to the Protestants 
in Bohemia as our rnilitary and diplomatic activities from I939 
to 1945 were to the once free people of Poland. By i6 9 the 
men of property were determined hOt on a more balanced con- 
sfitution, but on their own sovereignty. They imagined that they 
held all the cards and that Charles must surrender. That was 
Parliament's defence for actions hot consfitutionally defensible. 
Charles felt hîs duty clear, and for eleven years, from i6 9 to 
64o, he ruled England, during years of great progress and 
prosperity, without a Parliament. 1 Charles reasoned, and that 
was his defence for actio.ns so impolific as to be hot otherwise 
defensiblê, that what began in 16 9 was hot a struggle between 
,1 The only consfitutional ue of note curing ali this period was the 
refusal of John Hampden to pay Iris taxes, a refusal which marie him a hero 
and' bas preserved hîs lame to this day. The judges who rlghtly con- 
denanèd him; for there was no reasonable àoubt as to the law then or since, 
were removed by lais Parliamentary colleagues a feW years later in the 
coure of the fight for the supreraacy of law over politics, if tàe law is to . 
,be SlOremc, it mu,st, ctcarly be interpreted by,,ound politiciam. 
. 
, . 
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Crown and Parliament but a struggle by the Crown against the 
attempt of" thc rich men and powerful interests who formed and 
controlled the House of Coin_ruons of that day to acquire 
unlimitd power. 
It is incorrect to say that in the course of thîs strugglc the 
Crown was itself forccd to attempt absolute rule, because the 
Crown remained circumscribed by the written and unwritten 
laws and customs of the constitution, to which it remained 
obedient. The sovereignty of Parliament, on the other hand, 
meant the assumption of sovereignty by a body which, when it 
became the toaster of the executive, while remaining, as it had 
been ever since the Reformation Parliament, a true legislature, 
would be subject to no laws. It involved passing from the 
inelasfic security of a written constitution to the flexible in- 
security of" an unwritten constitution, and in parficular from an 
executive kept within bounds by the financial control imposed 
on it by custom and law to an executive which was itself the 
taxing authority, and which therefore knew no bounds to the 
extension of its power. Ail these implications, clear ênough 
to Charles Stuart in 629, re becoming clear to lais country- 
men only to-day. The verdict on them had yet to be passed. 
That the City under Pym and tle lawyers deliberately 
planned the seizure of sovereignty is as certain as anything in 
English history. It is begging the question either to say that 
the rich were exploiting their riches or that they were fighting 
the battle of liberty. All men seek power from mixed motives. 
The position of the king was throughout clear. He was the 
head ofthe execufive. The business ofgovernment was growing 
and must be attcnded to. The building of a fleet, the adminis- 
tration of the new Poor Law, the regulafion oftrade and wages, 
the foundation of colonies, the regulafion of currency, the 
protection of the public forcsts against encroachments, the 
government of Ireland, and the carrying out of the Elizabethan 
religious settlement in the face of growing Puritan disorder 
these were matters which necessarily engaged the day-by-day 
attention of the execufive at home. Abroad Charles's govern- 
ment, driven out of the French. and Spanish war by the refusaI 
of Partiament to grant supplies, had nevertheless to protect 
British interests in the East, where the Dutch were our rivals, 
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and in the narrow scas, where the privateers were imperilling 
our commerce. 
All these grave matters of home and foreign policy were the 
Crown's responsibility under the constitution. With or without 
the help of Parliament Charles determined to discharge them. 
For eleven years ne succeeded. 
Charles's government was of the complexion and character 
that we now call 'national.' As such it inevitably began with 
a large measure of popularity with the non-political classes, 
but with the latent antagonism of politically minded minorities 
and vested interests. After a rime the first enthusiasm for the 
new govemment waned, the vested interests grew restive, the 
fanatical exponents of revolufionary, olitical, and social doc- 
trines began to feel actively the restriction of their platform. 
Most of all, however, the growing unpopularity of Claarles's 
personal government was due to administrative incompetence. 
In the north, where Thomas Wentworth ruled as president of 
the Council of the North, the government was popular, except 
with the rich; in the south there was no personality at White- 
hall strong enough to keep the courtiers and their friends in 
order; there was thus no popular support in London or file 
rich home counties to offset the anger of the lawyers, the zeal 
of the Puritan fanafics, or the discontents of the ricla. The 
alliance between the landlords, the City, and file sects was an 
unnatural one, but it was ruade a formidable political reality 
by OEê Scottish revolt in 1638. This was the result of Charles's 
endeavour to order tlle discipline and worship of the Scottisla 
Church, as Laud was doing for England from Canterbury. 
Laud's policy, meanwtfile, was antagonizîng the moderate 
Protestants as well as the sects, who were growing in influence 
Mth tlae people just at the rime when the riglat of Iaymen to 
preach from the Church pulpits was being restricted much more 
severely than belote. There is a marked paralleI between the 
puritan sectai'ies and the leaders of'advanced' thought to-day, 
for in opposition to tlae Laudian polîcy, wtliclx was hot only 
tradîtional but nafionalist, the sectaries were not only revolu- 
fionary in doctrine but internafionalîst in sympathy. Geneva 
.was eMoscow of the tate sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries; it was the centre from  which spread first and 
, 
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foremost the doctrine of predestination with its correlative 
suggestion for a dictatorship of the Elect transcending all 
national boundaries, and threatening tlae authority of all 
secular governments. 
Meanwhile, as tlae prerogative courtsuthe old Court of Star 
Chamber, the newer Council of the North, and the Court of 
High Commission, entrusted with Cllurch affairs--extended 
their work and influence, for the Crown was forced to rely on 
the prerogative as the sole source of its legislative power, the 
common lawyers grew correspondingly restive as they added 
professional pique to po!itical disappointment. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of growing discontent beneath the 
surface, the period of Charles's personal rule in England, and 
of the rule of WentwortlI, his ablest minister, in Ireland, was 
the most peaceful that either country was to know until thê 
administration oft(obert Walpole tlaree generations later. The 
great historian, Lord Clarendon, who opposed the Crown at 
the beginning of the Long Parliament, later fought with the 
king, and afterwards knew the first triumphs of the Restoration, 
bas written the epitapla of these years in memorable words" 
'During the wlaole time.., ttfis kingdom enjoycd tlae greatest 
calm and the fullest measure of felicity that any people and in 
any age for so long a rime together laave been blessed with.' 
From ttfis verdict there is no appeal. 
Alas! As all wtlo play the great gaine learn too late, or 
forger too soon, there is no gratitude in politics. When Charles 
was faced with the Scottisla rebellion of the covenanters against 
his Claurch reforms, and was forced, in order to obtain supplies, 
to summon Parliament in x64o--for Charles ruade no effort at 
any rime to raise extraordinary revenues except by constitutional 
means--the angry minorifies in Englarid coalesced against him. 
Pym repeated his tacfics of x65, 66, and x68, and retùsed 
supply. What was refused to the constitufional head of a 
consfitutional governmênt was given rêadîly to the rebel 
Scottish armies, who were kept in tlae field at the price of a 
grant from Parliament of £'850 a day. Meanwhile Charles I 
marie concession ai'ter concession, and ended by signing 
the death warrant of Thomas Wentworth, who hacl become 
hîs chier minister and whom he had created Eari of Strafford. 
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For this mistakc Charles paid willingly with his life, publicly 
acknowledging his error. He allowed Strafford to die to 
save the monarchy, after Strafford had offered the sacrifice. 
He thought to save the nation from civil war. He made it 
certain. The English Parliament, thinking the man was down, 
struck him. 
From that morning things moved swiftly, and some of them 
on a tide which has never receded. Most notably the lawyers 
established their claire to be the arbiters of justice. By all the 
traditions of Christianity and the requirements of logic, two 
obligations rest on the government as trustees for thê people' 
one is the giving ofjustice and the other the control of money. 
By the direct action of the Long Parliament, confirmed at the 
Restoration, the lawyers took justice into tlaeir own hands, a 
monopoly whicla has endured so long that we to-day accept it 
without considering its fundamental incongruity. The control 
of money by the monied interests came later. For the moment 
it was hot the City but the sectaries wh.o, with the lawyers, 
forced the issue. Bills were proposed to abolish OEe episcopacy 
and to hand over the armed forces of the government to 
Parliament. Thus the Civil War began. 
The historic incidents of the conflict, the murder of Arch- 
bishop Laud, the collapse of the fiction of a constitutional 
government, and the final destruction of the very form of Parlia- 
ment by the army under Cromwell, the murder of the king, 
pronounced guflty by a mînority of his judgesthese tlfings 
happened, as such things always happen when a minority rules. 
Yet the important historical fact remains. The Great Rebellion 
failed. It failed because it was nota rebellion but an attempted 
revolufion. Twenty years later the Glorious Revolution was 
to succeed because it was only a somewhat înglorîous rebellion  
but because of that later triumph of the properfied classes we 
take the eaxlier drama of the Civil War too seriously, reading 
into,it much that was not there. The seventeenth century pre- 
served the Establishment, ordered the services and discipline 
of the Church, etfleà the North American continent, and 
regularîzed and finally tolerated nonconformity. These were 
ifs lasting, achievements in the coasfimtionai sphere, and they 
bave remàineet secure t0 our,own day. They were the achieve- 
 ' 
, 
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ments of the Stuart kings against which ]awyers, soldiers, 
merchants, and sectaries protsted and fought in vain. On the 
pollfical side the attempt to preserve the old constitution failed, 
but so also did the effort for the unlirrdted sovereignty of 
Parfiament. Contrary to the teaching of the old text-books, 
modern studies of the eighteenth-cntury documents, and in 
parficular of the Newcastle correspondence and the correspon- 
dence between George III and Bute, make ît clear that the 
right of the Crown to choose the Prime Minister and to share 
in shaping his policy remained sêcure for more than a century 
after the Restorafion. Wlaat was achîeved as a result of the 
seventeenth-century conflict was the balance which Charles I 
conceded before the Civil War began. 
The further consolidation of.the power of ttle oligarchy in the 
eighteentla century was really achieved at the expense not of 
the Crown but of the people, whose representation, already 
inadequate in 1640 , had become by 1832 a farcical sham. From 
the date of the inglorious rebellion until the Reform Bill there 
were no new charters granted to boroughs, no extension of the 
franchise, and no Redistribution Act. Ttle result was a pro- 
gressively effective denial of the principle of representation. 
This result cannot be regarded as unintended. James I's was 
the last reign which'saw the enfranchisement of new boroughs 
even on a modest scale, but the right to decide such matters 
was successfully claimecl by Parliament and was thereafter 
grudgingly exercised. James I's intention had been to give 
representation to many towns enfitled to it by reason of their 
new importance, but even ffwe accept the alternative view, that 
his object was merely to increase the king's influence over 
Parliament; as the Tudors had donc by the creation of rotten 
boroughs in the west country, the signitîcant fact remains that 
Parliament, having taken the right of enfranchisement from the 
Crown, never afterwards exercised it properly until compelled 
to do so by popular agitation at the beginning of the last 
eentury. 
The leaders of the attempted seventeenth-century revolution 
have in the final reckoning nothing much to theîr credit, for the 
balanced consatution had, in fact, been won before the Civil 
War broke out. The most important achievements of ,the 
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seventeenth-century governlnents were not in the sphere of" 
constitutional reforln at all, but in file sphere ofcolonization and 
colnmerce, in the systelnatic patronage of art, letters, and science, 
and in the tardy beginnings of religious and political tolerance. 
In one important respect the text-books Inust be corrected, for 
it is now known that the Brifish carrying trade at sea was hOt 
created by Cromwell's Navigation Act but was already domi- 
nant in European waters by I6O. The Navigation Acts were 
important but only as protecfing by legislation a source of power 
and wealth already created by the free energies of the Brifish 
people. 
The eiglateenth century is reckoned, and rightly, as ttle golden 
age of Brifish expansion, which saw the expulsion of the French 
from the hinterland of the American colonies, the conquest of 
Canada and thê consolidation of our power in India, the 
acquisition of Cape Colony, Malta, and Gibraltar, and the 
discovery of Australia. Thè foundation of all this expansion 
was laid decades before William III seized the throne. The 
whole of the colonization ofAmerica had taken place under the 
Stuarts, beginning with Virginia in 16o7. Under Charles II 
emigrafion had increased until almost the whole of the Atlanfic 
seaboard was acquired. Ail the colonies of Charles II were 
granted self-government and religious toleration. Elsewhere it 
was the mme story. Trading stations had been established at 
Surat (I6I), at Madras (I639), at Bombay (i66). The 
Jalnaîca Gompany had set up factories in West Aîîica. Prince 
P, upert had founded OEe Hudson's Bay Company; on the 
Barbary Coast wê held for a few years Tangier, tlie predecessor 
of Gîbraltar as out control over the gare of the Mediterranean; 
Bermuda, Barbados, and Jamaica had been occupied. These 
were the fotmdafions of our empire, and we owe thèm to the 
Stuarts and their ministers. 
At home, for all the tumult and the shouting, the record of 
the seventeenth-centur statesmen was négative, if we except 
that of Charles I, who died for the Anglican Establishment, and 
Charlés îI, who restored it. Buckingham, Charles I's great 
minister, was unlueky- that wrîtes his epitaph as a politician. 
Wentworth,. had he never gone to ireland, might bave averted 
. the Civil War, and, had he remainêd in Ireland he might bave 
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settled the country. He was the first of the great English 'pro- 
consuls,' and as far as Ireland was concerncd he was the last. 
His work perished with him in the storm of the rimes. Crom- 
well, indisputably tlle strongest personality of the century, did 
indeed leave one legacy .behind him, the hatrcd of England's 
name in Ireland. But he neither originated the parliamentary 
attempt at power nor ledit. On the contrat,v, he superseded 
it. He was the one man of genius in thc struggle, if we except 
his secretary Milton, who in that age of loot got for his pains 
3oo a year; but Cromwell would have sold Parliament to the 
king if the kîrîg would have sold the Church to the army, and 
having failed to drive his bargain he quickly destroyed King 
and Church and Parliament, and ruled alone, a solîtary figure 
of sombre genius, without cause and without effect. His foreign 
polîcy achieved glory at the price of bankruptcy and Iris home 
policy achieved order at the price of freedom. Of the other 
figures Pym enjoys a dubious immortality as the first big- 
business politician and Eliot as the first political careerist 
claiming divine Providence as lais ally. As with all such there 
was some vile humbug and an element ofgenuine moral exalta- 
tion in his make-up. He was the only man that Charles I 
hated of ail the pack that was to harry him to his death. 
Hampden was the honest protestor, a famîliar type in our 
polîtics, as was Falldand, the 'enlightened' upholder of" 
authority. Tke statesmen ofthe Kestoration lire mainly in the 
pages of Dryden's ferocious satires, save Clarendon, who lives in 
the pages of his great,history and through the £amc of 
Clarendon Code, which excluded the Nonconformists from the 
Church of England and pre.served th¢ Anglican settlement to 
out own day. Clarendon was wise, moderate, and proud, a 
man of letters practising what he preached with a superfluous 
gravîty. 
It was far otherwîse in the field of literature and the arts; 
only Milton, among the 'great namês, failed to influence 
dcciivcly the mind of the future. Even ttle splendour of his 
Virgilîan rhythms found no imitators. But Wren in architec- 
ture, Newton in science, and Drydcn in poetry lit rires whîch 
arc sfill uncxUnguished.. Wren is thc father ef modern London, 
Newton of modem science, and Dryden of modern English 
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prose. The Restoration comedies represent English wit at its 
best, and are disliked only by thosc who prefer the adolescent 
fun of deceptive appcarances to the adult amusement of 
realities disclosed. 
Much of this revival of learning, this progress in the art of 
1Mng, was due to the wisdom of Charles II's conduct of foreign 
ail'airs. England's foreign policy from Cromwell's rime until 
i588 went through many phases, but whereas the English 
people under Cromwell had borne the burden of his war with 
thc Dutch and of his attack in alliance with France on the 
Spanish provinces in the Low Countries, and got only Dunkirk 
in return, Charles n was able to maintain peace for some years, 
to compromise his war with the Dutch and come out with 
New York and New Jersey and Delaware as prizes of war. 
When fle war was renewed in  670 » he was able to get immense 
subsidies from France in return for very" little practical assis- 
tance. Cromwell's foreign policy was, in fact, purely traditional, 
based on the fear of Catholic Spain, and the dream of becoming 
once more an effective military power on the Confinent. 
Glory, hot gain, was his objective. The economic and political 
consequences were both bad. England gained great prestige 
but exhausted ber own strength and built up that of France. 
Charles II, by ¢ontrast, incurred great odium by his alliance 
with France in 67o and his renêwal of the war with the Dutch, 
but he saw further than his erifics. The alternative to lais 
polîcy was hot an Anglo-Dutch alliance against France but a 
Franco-Dutch alliance against England. The combinafion of 
England and Holland against the French, which ultimately 
challenged and, under Marlborough, mastered the armes of 
France in the Low Countries at the beginning of the next 
eentury, was notpracfical politics in 67o. The Dutch still 
.regarded themselves as our effective challengers for the com- 
mand of the sêas and the colonial supremacy. They had no 
wish for an English alliance, for England was too exhaustêd 
financialty and too polifically unstable to be an effective force 
in a continental warfare , anc what we had oversêas wè intended 
to hold,while, the Dutch wished to take it away from us. 
Publi c opinion forced Charles II into peàce with thê Dutch 
in674, bu.]e ¢ontinuèd to receive subsidies from France to 
, 
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ensure his neutrality, and his threats of hosfility to France, part 
bluff and part real politik, were sufficient to ensure that the sub- 
sidies continued while the country remained at peace. With 
the rest of Europe almost continuously engaged in dynastic 
wars, England enjoyed great prosperity, and almost unheeded 
by Louis XIV laid the secure foundation of ber empire. 
For Louis XIV this hêedlessness was fatal, because hê, and he 
alone, in all human probability, could have prevented William 
of Orange securing the English throne and adding England to 
the enemies of France. The English people in 688 were 
divided along lines which conformed to no true class or ideo- 
logical divisions. There was a great dislike of tlae Catholic 
religion. Tlaere was great sympathy with the Huguenots wlose 
persecution had begun again in 685. Victims of the persecu- 
tion poured into England and Holland and fanned the flames 
of militant Protestantism. On ttae other hand, there was a 
strong feêling of loyalty to the throne and to the established 
order. Few were prepared, outside Scotland and Ireland, to 
fight for james II, but very few irdeed were prepared to fight 
against him. It needed an elaborate machinery of treason, in 
the presence of an armed and resolute claimant to the throne, 
to bring about the revolution. The ultimate reason for its 
success lay in James's character. Alone ofthe Stuarts, James I1 
inspired no personal loyalty, and rich men feared his obstinacy. 
The London mob no doubt feared foreigners in good English 
jobs, but tlae Whig leaders were of subtler mind. They feared 
in James that lack of flexibîlity which is the essential prînciple 
of Wlaig philosoplay. James could be broken but never bent; 
so the Whigs went to work, and with each shock that James 
gave to popular prejudice the treason spread. The end came 
whenjames, deserted by the Torîes who hated only his mettmds, 
tried to secure the support of the dissenters who hated Iris 
principles. With ttfis object he proclaimed universal religious 
toleration. The Whig champions of liberty saw thêîr chance 
of oflïce and at once prepared to welcome ar armed invader. 
Their Tory countrymen, fired of the plots and counter-plots 
which had marred twenty-eight years of prosperity, stood by 
and gave no sign. 'We are the English people; we h.ave hot 
spoken yet.' . ,  
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The accession of William III opened a fateful period, during 
which encroachments on the freedom and dignity of men were 
so habitually ignorcd in the storm of wars that by the opening 
of Victoria's reign England had become tle Two Nations 
described in Disraeli's novels. It was hOt so in 1688. Real 
wages then were far higher than they were in 1939, cottage 
industries were the basis of the economic order, and the com- 
pletely landless labourer was still tlae exception rather than the 
rule. One hundred and eighty thousand familles, a sixth ofthe 
cntire population, were yeomen farmers ; and of the 2,500,000 
of agricultural labourers and their families the majority had 
some small status, if only the right of common grazing. Of the 
town dwellers, about a million and a half in all, the over- 
whelming majority were free men economically. It was the 
golden age of English labour and English agriculture, with 
wheat at 5os. a quarter and ttle value of the F sterling rnany 
rimes what it is to-day. I t was only joint-stock en terprise in 
overseas trade that provided financial adventurers wittl oppor- 
tunities in the ieventeenth century and provided a foretaste of 
wtlat might ensue. Here were the deep foundations laid of big 
city fortunes, buttresscd by sea power, maintained by conquest 
wtlich won markets, got manufacturers, and developed those 
sources of cheap food and raw materials which, when the age 
of steam stlould corne, were to make England the richest and 
the least egalitarian country in file world. 
It was hOt a conscious process either ofgrowth or of economic 
oppression which we can sec at work from 1688 to 1793. 
Throughout the greater part of this fateful period England was 
fighting desperate battles with France, first for ber Protestant 
regime, then for lier polifical independence, thcn in defence of 
ber overscas possessions. The wars of the eighteenttx century 
were êssenfially defensive except, and the exception is notable, 
in so far as William's seizure of the Englistl throne was in fact, 
th0"ugtx hot in form, an act of aggression against France. 
William III, having conquered England, had to conquer Scot- 
land and Ire!and , whereJames II, assisted too late by OEe French, 
wàs active agaînst Iris successor. In the next rêign, under the 
groEtest of Britain's soldiers, England bêcame for thê first rime 
a great milîtary pwer on the Continent. Where Buckingham 
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failed John Churchill succeeded. We kept Louis XIV from 
the Channel ports; we preserved the independence of Holland ; 
we conquered Gibraltar, took from France Nova Scofia, and 
regained Newfoundland ; we prevented the union of the French 
and Spanish thrones; meanwhile, we defeated two Jacobite 
rebellions. Throughout the century out main effort was at sea, 
in the East, and in the new world. We dîspatched small 
forces first under George II and then under Cumberland to 
help our continental ally Austria in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, and in the Seven Years War we assisted out ally 
Prussia with a small force which fought under Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick în defence of Hanover. In the wars aganst 
Napoleon we assisted our ally Portugal from 18o 9 fo 1813 with 
another small force of thirty thousand men, first under Sir 
John Moore and then undêr Wellington, but, with the almost 
accidental exception of Waterloo, from the end of Marl- 
borough's campaigns until ISt July 1916 , no British Army 
of colnmanding power sought a military decision on an 
împortant European battlefield. Marlborough fought Louis 
XIV with men; we fought his successors with money paid 
to Prussia; we fought Napoleon (save for the brief epîsode 
of hîs return) by sea power, and by the counter-blockade 
which forced into action the coalition which defeated him at 
Leipzig. 
It was a policy of great hazard. From the war of the 
Austrian Succession we gained nothing from tle 8even Years 
War we gained Canada, Florida, part of Louîsiana, Senegal» 
thee Wcst Indian Islands» and a free land in India. In the 
Amcrican War of Independence» when France llied herself 
with the rebels in 77% we were dcfeated hOt only by the 
colonists on land but by the French at sea. In 78o an 
American prîvateer, Paul Jones, captured an English frigate in 
sight of Scarborough, strangely enough one of the only two 
English towns shelled by the enemy's fleet in tke war of 1914-I8; 
the French admiral, de Grasse, was toaster of the Indian Ocean, 
Gibrakar was besieged and the American colonies were lost. 
Only when, in 178, Rodney regaîned command of the sea by 
defeating de Grasse near Saint Lucia, in file West Indies, was 
England able to make peace. 
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In ail these wars ve might, but for the genius of a handful 
of great men, bave lost everything. And we won at a great 
price. The price was paid, not in blood, but in the neglect by 
the most talented generafion of politicians we have ever had of 
many important domesfic problems. The immense series of 
volumes of the Newcastle correspondence, for instance, contain 
no references of the slightest importance to the social conditions 
of ttle people or to the economic revolution already beginning, 
although government was and remained actively interested in 
promoting overseas trade and in seeing that it was carried in 
British ships. In 1694 our capacity for effective intervention 
in war had been established by the foundation of the Bank of 
England. The Cîty realized that by lending money to the 
government it could, under the new conditions which ruade a 
working compromise between the (3rown and the ministers a 
pracfical necessity, control the policy of the government over 
an indefinite period. The City therefore agreed to finance the 
French wars by loans, in return for a bank charter given to the 
original bondholders. As with so many revolutions, the full 
significance of this action was unrealized at the rime. The 
money was intended to be repaid. The inability of successive 
governments to do so involved nothing less decisive than the 
surrender to a group of money-lenders of the sovereign's pre- 
rogafive to issue money and to determine its value. The 
money-lenders were hot unworthy of their trust. From  794 
the expansion of credit and currency began, until by I815 the 
National Debt amounted roughly to the figure at which it stood 
at the beginning ofthe present century. Though crisis followed 
crisis, the financîal interests never faltered in their resolution to 
defend what had become their strongly vested interest in the 
expansion of the British Empire. But as prices rose and the 
pressure grew the process of agricultural enclosure was hastened. 
Three thousand Enclosure Acts were passed during the century, 
and by its close agricultural England was the property of a few 
thousand great landlords. The deciding factor was the appli- 
cation of the capitalist mothod of long-term investment to 
scientific farming and the beginning of the mchine age in 
industry., The small man was frozen out' by the combined 
operation of economic stress, polifical impotence, and scientific 
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progress, for agriculture was fated fo lose, in the sam, century 
that saw the cnclosures, the support of weaving and sphn.rg 
in th¢ cottages and farmsteads. In  733 John Kay invênted 
the flying shuttle, which displaced the hand loom; and ir 1764 
ames Hargreaves inv¢nted the spinning-jenny. Small agr- 
culturalists and farm labourers bccame factory workers and the 
aggregation of landed wealth proceeded even more quickly. 
Meanwhile in the growing towns high taxation and expanding 
currency brought, as always, a rich and constanfly increasing 
return to capitalist enterprise, while wages for a rime lagged 
behind. Ail tlis happened while the energy of our rulers and 
the genius of our sailors was increasing, beyond ai1 experience 
since tle days of the Roman Empire, the extent of out territories 
and the value of our trade. 
To the social revolufion which was taking place the great 
orators and pohtical managers of the golden age of English 
polifics ruade no reference. While Chatham was acfing the 
part of great statesman and Newcastle was exercising his 
authentic talent as a great politician a new world was comîng 
into being, and to the task of determining the character of the 
transition there was round none in all that galaxy of talent 
ready to turn Iris hand. 
Parfly this was due to the foreign danger; but it was also true 
that for the men of the early eighteenth century the problems of 
domestîc polifics ended with the revolufion of 1688. Itis always 
so after great convulsions. Then, as to-day, men forgot that 
political settlements may conclude but can never create. For- 
getting this, the post-revotufion statesmen took polîfics to mean 
foreign policy. Society was an organic structure, needing for 
its healthy development only the fusion of econorrdc and 
political power at home and protection from enemy action 
abroad. Essenfially the doctrines of laissez-faire already com- 
manded generaI assent, and their acceptance by the ruting 
power haà been rafified by the settlement of I688. It only 
remained to protect the already peffect structure from the 
challenge of France. The later Whigs, and notably Burke in 
his first manifestation and Fox, worshipped voIably and elo- 
quently at the serine of liberty, but what they meant by Iiberty 
was, in the ulfimate analysis, the subordination of polifics to 
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property. There was in their political philosophy no place for 
justice, any more than there was in Adam Smith's economics 
any place for file just price, the fundamental and indefeasible 
principle of the Christian economic teaclaing. Our surrender 
of the American colonies was not dictated by principles which 
we sllould to-day call liberal. Burke's classic defence of their 
claires amounts, stripped ofits magnificent rhetoric, to nothing 
more than the feeling that it was against the nature of things 
that English polîficians should interfere with ttle free disposal 
b" American property owners of ttleir own resources. From 
this principle it was an easy step to the nineteentla-century 
doctrine of Free Trade. No considerafion of social justice or 
amenifies must in terfere with the right to buy cheap and sell 
dear. Many men grew anxîous, but there was none to guide 
them. Under the urgent voice of Wesley' they turned in their 
thousands to God for comfort, but God does not work miracles 
in aid of the status quo. There was no bulwark tobe found in 
the religious revival of the end of the century against the match 
or the consequences of social injustice. The revolutionary 
doctrines would hOt be stifled by magnanimity. 
For a short rime there had been hope of active reform. While 
the storm of revolufion was gathering overseas a new align- 
ment of political forces had taken place at llome, and after 
various manuvres William Pitt, the brilliant younger son of 
the great Earl of Chatham, had become Prime Minister on 
19th Dec¢mber 1783 . The event marked tlae chequered begin- 
nings of the modern Tory party, litt tlad begun his political 
Iife as a Whig and was one of the flrst convinced advocates of 
parlîamentary reform, Home t(ule for Ireland, free trade, and 
file abolition of slavery. A reform of the electoral system was 
perlaps file most pressing need. Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Bîrmingtlam--all by litt's rime important manufacturing 
towns--were unrepresented. Scotland had forty-five members 
returned by only 4,ooo voters. Nineteen small Cornistl 
boroughs returned thirty-five members. Out of file 5 I3 mem- 
bers for England and Wales, 54. sat for consfituencies which 
contained onty 11,5oo voters in all. So narrow were the 
franchises that I6 individual p¢ers and country gentlemen 
could, with the Treasury, nominate 306 membêrs of the House 
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of Commons. The government of India was a scandal nearly 
as great, since the East India Company ruled unchecked and 
uncontrolled over what had become a vast empire. As a private 
member Pitt agitated for thë reform of the franchise and sup- 
ported his lifelong friend Wilberforce over slavery. As Prime 
Minister, before his hopes and plans were overwhelmed by the 
storms of the French Revolution and then of war with France, 
he created the dual system ofgovernment in India which lasted 
until 1857, safeguarded the rights of the French Canadians, 
reduced the tariffs between France and England, attempted 
but failed to introduce free trade between England and Ireland, 
ruade a small beginning of Catholic emancipation, and intro- 
duced but failed to pass an important measure of electoral 
reform. He passed measures for regulating the transport of 
slaves in British ships and prohibiting the importation of slaves 
into Guiana. Finally, he supported the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. 
In all these matters, save the last, tic bas been attacked for 
having donc so little. He was, however, the first politician of 
the first rank to do anything at ail in regard to any of them, 
except that Burke and Fox had attempted Indian reform and 
failed to achieve it. Splendid though Pitt's record was as War 
Minister, he (and his party) bave had to pay at the bar of 
history an unduly heavy price for Iris faine, for he is remembered 
as a polifician solely as the author of those unpopular and 
restrictive measures for the 'Defence of the Realm' wtfich in a 
great crisis all Prime Ministers are cornpelled to adopt. The 
Tory party thus inevitably and quite wrongly bêcame identified 
with the opposition to many of those progressive measures of 
reform of which, in fact, Pitt was the first important advocate, 
and which arere later to final a far more vigorous champion in 
Benjamin Disraeli than in William Ewart Gladstone. 
It is easy, indeed, to be unjust hot only to the historical 
ancestors of the Tories of to-day but to the whole eighteenth- 
century attitude to social reform. There were no party 
caucuses; there were onty loose associations of personalities 
bound together by polifical or personal friendship and cemented 
by the interésted manipulation of 'places' and patronage. 
Even a man of genius like Pitt could hot effecfively manage the 
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House of Commons in peace-time. Most of the rest were con- 
tent to be managed by it. Nevertheless, the activities of Burke 
and Pitt make it clear that there was much reforming zeal, and 
if there had been no French P,.evolution and no Napoleonic 
Vars there is no reason to doubt that an age of systematic 
reform vould have begun at least a generafion and perhaps two 
generations before it did. With our eyes on the economic con- 
sequences of the agricultural and industrial revolutions which 
werè by no means completed by  789, we must not forger that 
the century opened in great and well-diffused prosperity, and 
that the wise rule of Walpole, building on the foundations 
secured by the genius of Marlborough, ensured peace and 
ordered security for a vhole generation. As late as  760, when 
George I I died, the great social changes were only beginning, 
and the fundamental problems of the new industrial system 
were hot disclosed. Frederick the Great was still alive; 
Napoleon was not yet born; the spinning-jenny was not yet 
invented; James Watt and Matthew Boulton had not yet begun 
that partnership which was to change the face of the world. 
Dr. Johnson, who was born in the reign of Oueen Arme and died 
in 784, almost bridged the gulf between the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries» but even as late as his day our foundations 
seemed well laid and our achievement seemed hot only secure 
but honourable. 
Eighteenth-century satire and criticism, architecture and 
painting, the novel and the news-sheet, give us the picture of a 
life lived easfly on a high altitude; the striving over; the self- 
criticism not yet collapsed into self-distrust. The portraits of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, the prose of Addison and Steele 
and Johnson, thê poetry of Pope, the letters of Horace Walpolê, 
and the stately periods of Gibbon achieve serenity and possess 
finality. They summarizc an epoch. The men of tkis age, we 
see at a glance, are not remembering the habits and echoing 
thë accents ofa past society. They are themselves the originals. 
They have created their own age. They are speaking for the 
fîrst rime in accents now over-familiar in the mouths of a whole 
serîes of inadequate imitations of great men, some of them 
Iathes painted to look Iîke îron, but most of the//, to-day, hOt 
cven painted..We speak wrongly of the eighteenth century as 
, 
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an age of great families. I t was a great age. England has 
known since no orators, no actors, no critics, no satirists, no 
generals, no adrnirals, and no heroes of the stature common 
in those days. Systerns asphyxiate. Only in India and Africa 
could heroes find employment in the Victorian age. ToLday 
they can only kill themselves in teaching others to kill on an 
ever grander scale. In the eighteenth century they had the 
chance hot to destroy but to build. 
Only towards e very end of the century a note of hysteria 
creeps in. The foundations were shaking; the industrial revolu- 
tion had launched the great Augustans into quite uncharted 
seas. The navy mufinied ; London rioted; Ireland rebelled. 
Across the narrow seas dynasties collapsed. Idealists, soldiers, 
revolutionaries, and other arrivistes kad shattered the world's 
peace. The French tevolufion began. 

And so we corne to the opening of controversies still urgent. 
The men of property had destroyed Gatholicism, destxoyed 
the popular monarchy, flirted with, but finally defeated, 
Calvinism to find themselves, at the dawn of the modern age, 
face to face with the forces of the revolufion. They had 
destroyed the throne and the altar and had had rime to put 
in their place notking but themselves. Now they must fight 
alone. 
So far they had preserved their inhcritance. The power and 
the glory st.ill shone. In al1 lands and under all the seas lay the 
boncs of Englishmen who àad loved their country and served 
ber. That the men of thê eighteenth century had done their 
duty as they saw it is evident to ail. Even the absolute power 
which they enjoyed came to them by inheritance. It was hot 
they who had stolen or murdered and betrayed. It was hot 
they who had denied either their God or their aliegîance. 
lemembering this, we can tmderstand better the serenity that 
shines from their portraits, the cadences of their magnificent 
orafions, the superb assurance oftheir crifics, the easy certainties 
of their moralists. The age of chivalry might die elsewhere, 
but their England was to lire, and they would concede nothing 
Which might imperil ber. Even Fox surrendered to the claires 
of his country at .last and joined in the battle without regret. 
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It was not an age of regrets; the Augustans saw clear, if not 
below the surface. They were not afraid of scandal; they livecl 
hard, drank deep, and loved recklessly. They had courage, 
pride, and dignity and no sentiment at all; but when the 
challenge came they met it with resolufion. They were men, 
and they saved the state. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE NINE TEEN TH CEN T UR Y 

T H E O R e ANI ZA TI O N of the first great coalition against revolu- 
fionary France in 793 marks the end of the anden régime in 
Europe. The nineteenth century is known as the century of 
liberal reform which began in England in 8, when Canning 
succeeded Castlereagh at tle Foreign Office, and men felt that 
the country could safely withdraw from continental politics and 
take up again those reforms which had engaged the attention of 
William Pitt in Iris first administration, but for which the need, 
thirty years later, was urgent and bitter. Yet it was hOt the 
impulse for reforms but the decisive events of those thirty inter- 
vening years, and our action in them, which determined the 
shape of things to corne. The saine causes remained to be 
resolved, the same injustices to be removed, but in tlae interval 
we had become, quite as markedly as the United States in the 
thirty years between  9 4 and  944, a different pcople---citizens 
of a nation enjoying a pre-eminence of military and economic 
power and a nation conscious of world-wide responsibilities for 
the destinies of millions of people. 
One decisive factor was the slightness of the impact of the 
great struggle first with the Dirèctory and then with Napoleon 
on the daily life of our own people. There were brief periods, 
when disorder threatened but, by and large, the period was onê 
of expanding trade, expanding revenue, and a sense of security. 
It bas often been remarked laow little the great literature of this 
period in England reflects the lffe and death struggte which was 
going on at our doors. Some political effusions, for one can 
laardly rate them more highly, of Southey, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge on the onê hand, and of Byron and Slaelley on 
the other, reflcct first out sentimental enthusiasm for other 
people's revolufions, tlaen our fear of invasion, and then, the 
III 
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wheel having come full circle, out moral indignation at political 
'reaction,' while Byron, in the twenties, reflects the disillusion 
seemingly inseparable from any disinterested intervention in 
the politics of Greece. But these ephemeral writings survive by 
reason of their political interest ; they are, with few exceptions, 
without literary importance. The creative effort of these tre- 
mendous years lay in quite other directions. The lyrical 
bailads, Coleridge's Shakespearian criticism, the first novels 
of Jane Austen, Scott, and Disraeli, the odes of Keats, the 
political philosophy of John Stuart Mill, reflect a secure age 
and an assured income with a clarity which serres to remind 
us, to quote a profound observation of H. A. L. Fisher, that 
while the Russian revolution of 1917 was an attack on property, 
the French revolution of 1789 was only an attack on privilege. 
And in any case the French Revolution was brought quickly 
under control by the French themselves. 
Napoleon himself was no social but only a political revolu- 
tionary, neither a Hitler nor a StaHn but a Mussolini of genius. 
He offered no deliberate threat to the social or economic 
foundation of society. His wars were begun, like the wars of 
the ancien rdgime, to extend the area of French jurisdiction, hot 
to promote a revolution in defiance ofjurisdiction. Napoleon 
rescued France from the revolution and he was far from wishing 
to impose it on the test of the world. Unfortunately, in the 
process of conquering half the world, Napoleon became the 
Man of Destiny, who had destroyed the lawgivers and therefore 
became himself the law. It was this assumption of unlimited 
military and political power over ai1 Europe which Pitt and 
his successors fought, but it was the logic of events, hot the 
will of the protagonists, which ruade the war decisive for the 
nineteenth century, ifwe had lost the war France would bave 
been supreme in Europe and America. When she lost it, we 
became so. But the war had hot begun as a fight for political, 
economic, and military supremacy but as a challenge to 
usurpation. Its results, which were cataclysmic, were un- 
intended, although they çould bave been foreseen because they 
followed from the pattern necessarily imposed on the w.ar .by 
the opposition of a great military continental power and an 
island power whose whole strength was on the sea. 
-, 
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In any war between two such powers the sea power must 
first of ail set out to destroy the seaborne trade and the sea 
communications of the enemy. If this action is without effect 
in the enemy's land operations, as was tlae case when Hitler 
attacked Poland in I939,  ttlen the land power will achieve its 
aim. If, as in the case of our long war against Philip II, our 
eighteenth-century wars against France, our war against 
Napoleon, and out war against ttle Kaiser's Germany, the land 
power bas overseas possessions, or is in need of overseas supplies 
which can be cut off by blockade, or bas vital sea communica- 
tions as was the case with Philip II, the land power must react 
in one of two ways--it must try to break the blockade by itself 
bringing the enemy fleet to action, or by conquering other powers 
with a coast line and a fleet and so restoring by military action 
the balance of naval power, or it must try to destroy the source 
of tlae naval power by invading and conquering the country 
on which it is based. 
To ttlese threats the sea power must invariably reply in tlae 
same way. It must, by simultaneous action over a wide area, 
keep the enemy's inferior naval forces scattered and so available 
for destruction piecemeal. It must at the same rime contrive 
to keep a fleet in being in case tlae enemy decides to effect a 
concentration of Iris forces at the price of tlae temporary loss of 
his overseas trade or possessions. Further, the sea power must 
always sustain tlae military power of a continental ally to mini- 
mize the risk of invasion and, in our case, to deny its enemy the 
control of the cross-ctlannel ports. Finally, if its continental 
allies fail (as ours laad failed in 194o) or their pressure is in- 
sufficient (as in the case of Russia in 943-44) it must itself 
risk a continental invasion when the enemy b_as been suflîciently 
exlxausted by military attrition or economic privation. Sea 
power, however predominant, bas never yet defeated military 
power witlaout engaging and defeating its enemy on land. 
Tlae nature of tlaese actions and reacfions, which inevitably 
ensue when a great land power fights a great sea power, is such 
that the victory of one over the otàer is unusually decisive. A 
naval power whicla eitlaer losês command of the sea, whether 
x With Russia a!lied to Germany, as in 939, no bl£ckade could be 
effective. 
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in battle or through the occupation of its base by an invading 
force, Ioses everything" it bas nothing left to fight wîth. A land 
power hich fails to break a blockade and suffers privations to 
the point when it is itselfinvaded, has lost the final battle before 
it bas begun. The great temptation of the land power in such 
a war is to exhaust itself îu continental conquests to the neglect 
of the sea enemy. The great temptation of the sea power is to 
attempt invasion too soon and with too little force, or, alterna- 
tively, to rely too much on dubious or faint-hearted allies to 
fight its land battles. Our war with revolufionary France and 
Napoleon lasted twenty-two years because both protagonists 
succumbed repeatedly to these temptafions. 
The first coalition comprised Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, 
Naples, Spain, and Portugal. England joined the coalition 
when France attacked our long-standing ally Holland, thereby 
threatening the invasion of our coasts, on the one hand, and the 
security of our communications with India via the Cape of Good 
Hope (then a Dutch possession) on the other. Hopîng to avoid 
the necessity of a prolonged naval war we went to the assistance 
of our allies on land and sent expeditions to Flanders, to Toulon, 
and to Corsica, all ofwhîch ended in dîsaster. The war became 
bitterly unpopular and popular agitation demanded sweeping 
reforms at home and peacc wîth the revolufionarîes abroad. 
In this the mob was supported by the intellîgentsia, including 
Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, and by Fox's Whigs, whoæe 
attitude to the French Revotution was as generous, as inane, and 
as fatal to their party as that of the Manchester Liberals to the 
Kussian revolufion of 97. Their initial sympathy, born of 
a generous instinct for reform, and of that hatred of privîlege in 
other countries with which middle-class Englîshmen habitually 
placate their consciences, was defensible, if hot necessarily 
admirable. But when it had bécome apparent that what had 
ensued from the revolufion was not the beginning but the end 
of liberty, hot the rule of la but the end of law, the Whîg 
panegyrics of the revolufion confinued and were hot even 
abated when Napoleon, seizing control by armed force, set out 
on the military domination of all the free peoples on the Con- 
tinent. For the allies the war went from bad to worse. The 
Low Countrîes were lost, Italy was lost, Prussia ruade peace 
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with France, Spain was occupied. England was saved from 
invasion by naval victories, in the Channel in 1794 and off 
Cape St. Vincent in I796 , but in 179 7 the three per cents fell 
to forty-seven, the fleet mufinied, and in the Iast week of" that 
year the first income tax was introduced amid tremendous out- 
cries and loud prophecies of disaster. Despite Nelson's great 
victory at the batfle of the Nile in August 1798 and the forma- 
tion of a new coalition--Russia, Austria, and Great Britain-- 
against France, nothing prospered except at sea, the 'Army of 
England' was sfill in being across the Channel, while Lord 
Eàward FitzGerald's rebellion in Ireland was a fresh source of 
anxîety and a further strain on our rnîlîtary resources. The 
defeat of the Austrians at Marengo and Hohenlînden in I8OO 
and Nelson's victory at Copenhagen in April of the following 
year emphasized the stalemate" France was toaster of Europe; 
England ruled at sea. 
The sequel was the Peace of Amîens, based on a profound 
misunderstanding by the new British Government under 
Addington (Pitt had resigned on Catholic emancipation, to 
whîch George III refused to agree) both of the issues at stake 
and of the realifies of the mîlitary situation. 
The crifical years were in fact passed. There was, by I8O, 
no longer any fear either of revolutionary disturbance in Eng- 
land or of invasion from without. England had become by 
vîrtue of ber growing sea power and ber growing overseas 
possessions, wîth which ber communications were now assured, 
a self-suflîcient economîc unit. The wealth of the new world 
was at ber disposal as the result hot of political sovereignty but 
of" the toaster T of the sea. France, on the other hand, had 
entirely lost her commerce and was financially exhausted. In 
the circumstances it was France, under Napoleon, by now 
First Consul, who needed peace and to whom peace should 
therefore bave been refused except on Brifish terres. 
The British Government saw only that peace was obtainable 
because of France's needs, and assumed, as President Roosevelt 
so fatally assumed in the case of Russia in 944, that, because 
they themsclves had no othcr wish than to romain at peace 
with the world and develop their eatly expandcd trade, 
thereforc Françe could .bave no further or differcnt objective. 
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Napoleon's objective, however, like Marshal Stalin's, was power, 
not commerce, and the Peace of Amiens placed him once again 
in a position to attempt the rnastery of the west, for he got back 
possession of his overseas empire, including the sugar islands 
and the French ports and factories in India. Of all her con- 
quests Britain retained only Trinidad and Ceylon. Then she 
proceeded to disarm. 
Fortunately, af'ter Amîens, disillusion came so quickly that 
neither the technique hot the tradition of victory at sea had 
been lost when the fight was resumed in May I8o 3. Once 
again invasion threatened, but a new continental coalition drew 
off Napoleon to win his historic victories at Ulm, Austerlitz, 
and Jena while the Franco-Spanish fleet was defeated by Nelson 
at Trafalgar. Nevertheless, Russia deserted the coalition and 
allied herselfwith Napoleon at Tîlsit in 1806; once more France 
was toaster of Europe and again England expected invasion. 
Now the danger was deadly because Napoleon for the first 
rime had a chance to get together a fleet at least equal to that 
opposed to him. His plans were based on securing control by 
military operafions of the fleets of Portugal, Denmark, and 
Sweden. The Brifish Government, instigated by (anning, 
anficipated him and secured by a combined naval and military 
expedifion the surrender of the I)anish fleet. Portugal, our 
oldest ally, also handed over her fleet, although not until the 
French were in the suburbs of Lisbon. The threat of invasion 
was thus finally removed and Napoleon was drîven back on 
tle counter-blockade, the closing to English ships and English 
cargoes of every port in Europe. 
The speed with which the Brifish Cabinet met the new and 
deadly threat was admirable and rare in our history. We must 
nevertheless remember that we were also supremely fortunate 
in b_aving to fight the greatest mîlitary genius in modern 
history at a rime when the movement of land forces was slower 
than the movemênt of fleets. As the result of our monopoly of 
sea power we had the whole of the trade of the new world in 
out hands, and the remlfing wealtl, added to our sea power, 
gave us the strategic initiative. We could land troops when 
wë liked and subsidize allies. Napoleon's continental system 
failed be:ause a conqteror who brîngs scarcity in iris train 
, 
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cannot hope indefinitely to hold his conquests. Clandestine 
organizations grew up for smuggling British goods into the 
Continent and the smugglers paid high prices. The result was 
to put money into British pockets and demoralize the continental 
economy. Every country looked forward to the day when it 
would feel strong enough to defy Napoleon's orders, open its 
ports to English shipping, and buy the world's goods once again 
in abundance at fair prices. 
Spain was the first to rebel against French domination and to 
provide the British with the essenfial foothold on the Confinent. 
In 8I I Russia, too, opened her ports and Napoleon, righfly 
seeing the beginning of the end, marched on Moscow; 8 
saw the end of the Napoleonic legend; 85 saw the end of 
Napoleon. To the English foreign secretary, Lord Castlereagh, 
the chier credit is due for the diplomatie measures which 
brought and held Russia, Prussia, and Austria together with 
Great Britain for the final campaign in 8. To Wellington 
belongs the chier credît for the terres ofl'ered and accepted by 
France after the abdication of Napoleon and for the less 
generous but sfill lenient terres imposed on France after 
Waterloo. 
The settlement of  8  5 was enduring; it did what it intended 
to do and preserved the balance of power in Europe for a 
hundred years. It was based on realifies, not on desires; on 
what was possible, not on what we liked to thînk possible. The 
problem was hot to create a world of free, self-determîned 
nationalifies but an enduring balance of great powers. In so 
doing thc Treaty of Vienna added more to the sure of future 
happiness than any other diplomafic instrument in hîstory. 
The European balance permitted, first, the peaceful setflement 
of the North Amcrican continent (wherc war bctwcen Britain 
and the United Statcs over the rights of search at sea had 
broken out in 8s and been settled by a face-saving com- 
promise in 8 4) by the demilitarization of the Canadian 
fronfier; secondly, the peaceful achievement of independence 
by the secession states of Latin America; thirdly, the proclama- 
tion, with tacit Brifish support, of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
put a terre to non-North Amcrîcan imperialism on the American 
confinent, and, fourthly, joint action against the Turks and the 
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consequent liberation of Greece. Finally, and most decisively, 
the European balance allowed the immense potentialities of tlae 
new industrial skills, backed by the new credit machinery, to 
be developed for the ends of peace to the enriclxment of all 
mankind. 
For these immense benefits Europe and the new world were 
indebted firstly to Nelson and Wellington, the only two com- 
manders of genius among all the allies, and secondly to two 
men who soon became the most hated statesmen in Europe, 
Çastlereagh and Metternich, although a word must be said for 
Lord Liverpool, Disraeli's 'arch-mediocrîty' who was Prime 
Minister from 8 to 87, and more than a word for George 
Canning, who, when Foreign Secretary in the Portland adrnînis- 
tration from 8o 7 to 8o9, forced on the Cabinet the decisive 
actions which led to the surrender to Britain of the Danish and 
Portuguese fleets, who was responsible for our equally decisîve 
intervention on the side of the rebels in Spain in  809, and who, 
as Foreign Secretary after Castlereagh's suicide in  8, recog- 
nized the independence dr the insurgent Spanîsh colonists. 
Cannirig was regarded by Wellington as a Jacobin. Castle- 
reagh was lampooned by Shelley as a murderer. To succeeding 
ages, and hOt least to our own, Wellington, Metternich, and 
Castlerêagh bave been denounced as vicious reacfionarîes. The 
epithet is silly; the noun is justified; they were reacfing with 
supreme sldlI and a complete indîfference to public opinion 
from war and disorder. A cenmry, fortunately for mankind, 
was to elapse before ît became the accepted doctrine that the 
funcfion of foreign secretaries was to set up a polifical system 
correspondîng to the public opinion of the moment, then to 
disarm, and then to thxeaten with universal wrath, ending in 
universal war, any to whom the new construction appeared 
tmworthy, undesirable, or disadvantageous. It was the supreme 
merit of the architects of the setflement of x8  5, who were also 
responsîble for the peaceful evolufion of the twelve years whîch 
followed, that they saw the nature of the new problem and 
fotmd a solution. Our total failure to emulate their success 
bas been due hot to lack of pracfical skill but to our ignorance 
of the nature of the problem we bave to face. 
The arien régime, lîke the feudal system, had operated wîthir 
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a closed moral system. Thîs did not mean that it operated 
with kid gloves or that its protagonists were etTeminate nonenti- 
ries. It meant merely that it was a condition of its operafions 
that the social order was not tobe disturbed, that any conflicts 
concerned the profits, if any, of jurisdicfion, not the property 
or the personal rights of those over whom jurisdicfion was 
sought. Napoleon, in lais final phase as the Man of Destîny, 
had altered that. He had overthrown consfitufions, destroyed 
one law and imposed a new one, cast down the mighty from their 
seats, and exalted the humble. He had proclaimed a new law 
from a new Sinai and many had found it advantageous. It 
was, however, apparent to file statesmen of Vienna that the 
world could hot live or let live if every outbreak o£ war was in 
future to involve not the adjustment of a boundary or tariff or 
the barter of a trading post against a coaling station, but 
complete destruction of the law, constitution, and commerce 
now of this nation and now of that. The very working of 
Napoleon's continental system and of th British blockade had 
taught tlaem that. Trade was now beginning to be conducted 
on bank¢r's credit. Capkal was being invested in foreign 
countries by the great creditor nations. The new system 
indicated that, with the industrializafion of Western Europe and 
the opening up of the Arn¢rican confinent ata great pace, there 
might be a vast outpouring of goods of all kînds which would 
raise the standard of living of western man to h¢ights undreamed 
o£ But peace was the supreme necessity. The new national 
and ideologîcal warfare was altogether too anarchie. 
Yet the men of Vienna were supremely conscîous that a new 
force had entcrecl on fixe stage of" history. It was the public 
opinîon of France which had ruade her astonishîng campaigns 
possible. It was British public opinion which had sustained 
Pitt in the years of endurance and Canning and Wellîngton 
and Castlcreagh in the years of vîctory'. It was public opinion 
whîch threatened fo wreck the peace. The indetermînate but 
none the less effective sancfions of the amî, n régime had gone. 
The limits imposed on polîfical action by traditions rooted in 
the distant past, traditions as opposed to the claims of power to 
omnicompetence abroad as they werc to thc claim of fixe pcop]e 
to omnîcompetence at home, these limîts were abrogated. A 
E. 
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nation in arms, once on the match, could only be stopped by 
the countcr-marchîng of other nadons. Something which the 
statcsmen of that generation had not yet learnt to call total 
war, but which Metternîch at lcast fully foresaw, would be the 
almost incvitable pricc of any breakdown in the new order 
which thc Congrcss of Vicnna set out to creatc. To blame the 
men of Vîcnna because for that very reason they refuscd to do 
anything which învolved the rîsk of a breakdown--because they 
refused to set up a system rooted in the discontent and hosdlity 
of one or more great powers, but insisted on a system sustaîncd 
by all the gTeat powers in a state of balance, îs not merely 
foolish  ît is criminaIly frivolous; and on those who bave lighdy 
drawn such heedless lessons from the past tests no smaH part of 
the guilt of the failure to achicve a secure peace in 198. 
The polidcal aspirations of Poland and Saxony w¢re sacrîficed 
to the needs of an accord and a balance between Prussîa, 
Austrîa, and Russia, but it was precisely the merit of the regîme 
thus re-established that there was no consequent invasion of 
personal rights, of economîc freedom, or of the rights of con- 
science, nor did the inhabitants of the countries enjoy less 
political lîberty than would have been granted to them by the 
rulers of an îndependent Polanà or an independent and 
sovereign Saxony. Nationality is not an ethical prîncîple but 
a workîng compromise in the înterests of the common man 
between the claims of race and the needs of government, and 
it is of the essence of the compromîse that it can be ruade to 
work. If ît cannot the înterests of the common man are hOt 
safeguarded but fatally prejudiced by the assertion of nation- 
ality in the face of incompatible facts. The Vienna settlement 
endured because the great powers were satisfied by it, because 
it left no vîtal questions unanswered, and because ai1 continental 
powers, includîng the defeated power, France, were prepared 
to underwrîte ît. B¢cause of this the liberatîon of Greece from 
the Turks and of the South American republic from Spain and 
Portugal and the diplomatîc revolution embodied in the Monroe 
Doctrine, proclaimed in 1823, were all carrîed through without 
menacing the world's peace. Finally, when Castlereagh died 
and Cannîng succeeded to the Foreign Office in I822, we were 
able safely to dîsengage ourselves from active intervention in 
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the internal affairs of the peoples of the Confinent and to assert 
as the main principle of our policy the preservafion of peace. 
'For this purpose,' Canning wrote to his cousin in 84, 'it 
is necessary in the first place to prevent to the utmost of our 
power the brealdng out of new quarrels; in the second place, 
to compose, where it can be donc by friendly mediation, 
existing differences; and thîrdly, where that is hopeless, to 
narrow as much as possible their range; and fourthly to main- 
tain for ourselves an imperturbable neutrality in ail cases where 
nothing occurs to affect injurîously our înterests or our honour.' 
From 827 to the close of the century England was roused 
to European action only by one repeated threat--the threat of 
Russia to occupy Constantinople. The danger of allowing a 
great empire an ourlet to the Mediterranean, threatening our 
maritime supremacy and our Eastern communications, aroused 
fears which became more acute as the century wore on. These 
fears were reasonable, but they were hardly suflîcient to justify 
our political support of the discreditable Turkish regime, a 
support interrupted only by periodical outbursts of moral 
indignation at its methods and by" ill-requîted assistance to the 
cause of Greek independence, which was achieved in 827, 
when the Turkish navy was sunk at Navarino by the fleets of 
England, France, and Russia. 
Seven years before this George IV had come to the throne 
after a regency of nine years. The scandais of Iris court bave 
provided much material for popular hîstorians ever since, but 
its luxury and licentiousness left no mark on our hîstory. It îs 
a facile error to suppose that the Victorian rigidity was a 
reacfion from the gaieties of those less decorous days. I t was 
the result of the rise to power of a new class which brought its 
own standards from private into public lffe. That class was 
the new aristocracy of industry and comnerce which had come 
to the front in the industrial revolufion of the eighteenth 
century and was now to dominate England until the power 
passed to th.e financiers, the speculators, and the impresarios 
at the close of the Victorian period. 
The nineteenth-century- economîc system was the logical 
consequence ofthe impact of the ideas of the French Revolution 
on a pracfical nation disînclined to speculafion and uninterested 
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in polidcs. The nineteenth ccntury inherîted from Burke the 
doctrine of an organic socicty and from the French cncyclo- 
paedists the doctrine ofman's natural virtue. The only possible 
deductîon was that the release of economic forces from the 
control of polidcians would rcsult in the devclopment and 
utilizadon of national resources to the utmost possible extent 
and in the wiscst possible manncr. Because the first part of 
this deduction was true, England flourished exceedîngly. Be- 
cause the second part ofit is only partly true, many Englishmcn 
suffered greatly as the prîce of the nadon's prosperity. The 
free play of econornic forces will invariably tend to a rîch but 
hot nccessarily to a good socicty. In so far as the Victorian 
age proved thc exception it is because the history of Victorian 
polîdcs îs the hîstory of an effort by the political classes to 
retaper the wind of capitalism to the shorn lambs of the manu- 
facturing dîstricts. Only the countryside was forgotten, be- 
cause the drîving force of the reforms came from the new 
bourgeoisie of the towns, whosc numbers had incrcascd fourfold 
in the thirty years after Waterloo. 
Very soon after Waterloo popular agitation for reforms, sus- 
pended since x793, save for a spasmodic outbreak in  797 and 
 798, became the order of thc day. Every one started 'more- 
ments' ; Catholics were emancipated; national educadon began; 
trade unions were made legal; the penal code was ruade much 
more humane; and, finally, Parliamcnt reformed itself, seeking, 
by a characterîstîc Whig compromise, to preserve the exclusive 
rcpresentadon of property by a slight extension of the franchise, 
the extinction of rotten boroughs, the grant of representadon to 
the new industrial towns, and much lip-service to the doctrine 
ofpopular government. The device, like all Whig compromises, 
was effective only during the lîfedme of îts authors. The great 
'movcments' of the century now gathered pace" the reform of 
the Poor Law, the institution of the Factory Acts, the establish- 
ment of the Board of Education, and the Pepeal of the Corn 
Laws. It ai1 seemed remarkably successful. The devourîng 
red flamcs of the gospel of humanity faded into the pale embers 
ofhumanitarianism, the sword was.put back into the scabbard, 
and, with the reeshing alternatives of the factory and thc 
workhouse belote hîm, the working man turned to the tast of 
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expanding British industry" at the expense of English agriculture. 
In 1851 out of a total population of ei,ooo,ooo, 1,75o,ooo 
persons were employed in agriculture. In 1931 , when the 
populadon laad risen to 45,ooo, ooo, the number employed in 
agriculture laad fallen to 1,2oo, ooo. Meanwhile, the price of 
wheat fell from something over 5os. at the end of the seven- 
tcenth century to s. od. in 894 and evcn lowcr in I934. 
The country gentlemen went into the city and their tenants 
into the slums. Man was remembered at the polling booth. 
The community of tlle realm finally perished in the mean 
streets. The age of freedom was at its zenith. 
Labour under the Free Trade system was no exception to the 
golden rule that wise men bought cheap and sold dear, nor 
were employers of labour exceptions to the new morality which 
taught that riches were a mark of divine favour. The Factory 
Acts were the creation of the Tory party. The authentic 
Liberal doctrine was expresscd in the destruction of the old 
Poor Law, under which the magistrates, out of the local rates, 
were subsidizing wages. It was a curious and pathefic survival 
--about the last--of the old tradition of the central government 
as the defender of the poor against local exacfions. A new 
tradition was coming into being. It was for trade, hot men, 
that divine Providence had decreed freedom. England had 
ceased to be the mother of Englîshmen. She had discovered a 
higher destiny as a coal-producing island at the mouth of the 
Rhîne. 
Amid the regulated turmoil of this new age Victoria came to 
tlae throne, and began the longest reign of English history as 
the sovereign of the richest, the most powerful, and the most 
orderly nation in the world. The convulsions of 1848 might 
send Mettemich into exile, destroy the French monarchy, and 
shake the papacy; but in England the forces of revolufion were 
represented by the last survivor of tlae eighteenth century, 
expressing from his seat in the Foreign Office England's sym- 
pathy with the popular movement in every country except ber 
-own, and by a petition from the Charfists carried to West- 
minster in a cab escorted by police. That is what history 
proudly tells us. But Liberalism, like rcvenge, is a dish best 
eaten cold. What bas mattered in the long mn to the heirs of 
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the Victorian age is not its virtue, which was great, but its 
though, which was impotent. 
Emerging from behind the retreating façade of the eighteenth 
century, the conjoint forces of Liberalism and secularism moved 
slowly but inexorably into the foreground. One eccentric 
genius challenged the popular philosophies. Benjamin Disraeli 
foresaw the modern chaos of competitive exports, the lack of 
social cohesion involved in the ruin of agriculture, the lack 
of moral basis for the new economics of Manchester. The 
last point was the most important. As the century advanced 
further efforts ere made to draw the teeth of the rising 
Radîcalism by judicious and sometimes generous reforms. 
Wakefielet preached the virtues of emigration. The churches 
discovered the social problem, the Salvation Army called sinners 
to repentance tempered by relief. Charles Dickens pleaded for 
brighter workhouses; the franchise was extended by Disraeli, 
and voting made secret by Gladstone. By the Forster Act of 
87o a state school was provided for every parish which lacked 
a church school. Four hundred years too late an end was put 
to the enclosure of commons. The first Housing Act was passed 
by Disraeli's fi.rst and last administration, which also passed the 
great Public Health Act of 875 which is still the basis of our 
public health legislation. Even the army was reformed. As 
the years went on the movement gathered pace. Education 
was made compulsory by the Liberals in 88o and free by the 
Conservatives in I89z. In 884 the third great Reform Bill 
extended the franchise to all householders. 
Meanwhile there had been immense industrial progress. The 
industrial revolufion was not a nineteenth- but an eighteenth- 
century event and factory production had long preceded the 
machine age, but the wholesale displacement of the domestic 
by the factory system in the wool and cotton industries whîch 
came with the new machinery, altered the face of town and 
country alîke. Parfly because the statesmen of the eighteenth 
century were too preoccupied, and mainly because 'the whole 
economic outlook of the eighteenth century was permeated by 
an encroaching îndividualism,'* the State completed that abdi- 
cation of its authority over business and its conduct which had 
- E. Lipson, The Growth ofEnglish So¢iety (A. & C. Black I949). 
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in part been enforced on the Crown by the Parliament in the 
preceding century. Wage control had been openly abandoned 
in fixe case of the woollen industry, still ttle premier industry, 
in 1757 and this revolutionary decision gave to the principles of 
laissez-faire tlaeir first positive legislative sanction. But long 
before that employers had, in fact, ceased to be required to 
keep their men in employment in rimes of depression and the 
national regulation of apprenticeship had fallen into abeyance. 
Finally, and most significantly, the powers and privileges of the 
old craft guilds had virtually lapsed by the end of the eighteenth 
century. This was, in fact, because the psychological climate 
was against them. Every one felt that trade and industry should 
be open to all. It became unnecessary, laowever, to legislate the 
guilds out of their dominant position, because the geographical 
extension of industry, first into the suburbs of the old towns and 
then, and more decisively, into new towns such as Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Halifax, which knew nothing of the 
ancient customs, and where the guilds possessed-no franchises, 
took much of tlle new industry out of their orbit and ruade it 
impossible for tkem to maintain restrictions even when they had 
the prescripfive right to do so. 
I t is therefore quite untrue that the laisser-faire system was 
eittler discovered or popularized by Adam Smith, or that it was 
the specific creation of the nineteenth century. The immense 
economic progress of the rdneteenth century was due, first and 
foremost, to the wisdom of the statesmen who laid the founda- 
fions of a century of relative peace for the whole world, a 
century in which OEere were few wars and in which tIose that 
occurred wcre successfully localized. As far as England was 
concerned, the industrial supremacy  which we obtained early 
in the century and kept untîl its close was due to a complex of 
causes, ofwkicl it can plausibly be argued that the most decisive 
was the compromise soluûon of out consfitufional problems at 
the Kestorafion in 66o. Thc merchants, the manufacturers, 
and the bankers came to polifical influence and so gained the 
power of independent action a century earlîer than elsewhere. 
We were correspondingly more recepfive ofthe great inventions 
ofthe eighteenth cenmry. Secondly, the population of Englnd 
was relafively sttionary during the eighteenth century. There 
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was, therefore, much less popular resistance to the general 
introduction of machinery. Thirdly, we were a wheat-exporting 
country when the machine age began and could therefore 
supply labour to the new factories without depreciating our 
standard of living. These conditions gave us a long start in the 
race for industrial supremacy. Add to them the unlimited 
power already available to us in our highly developed coal-fields, 
the virtual monopoly of the world's carrying trade, which we 
had won in Napoleonic wars, our control of the resources of 
India, (3anada, Australia, and our predornînant position in the 
eat new markets opened up in South America, and the picture 
becomes intelligible. 
It only remained to find a method of feeding our growing 
industrial population and of securing for our factories and 
machine shops the necessary raw materials. These problems 
were solved by the return to Pitt's ideal of free trade, as 
embodied in his sfill-born treaty with France in 1786, and by 
the development of tJae technique ofoverseas capital investment 
both within and without the empire. 
The material benefits of out industrial expansion took the 
form, firstly, of a vast increase in population an.d, secondly, of 
an increase even eater in the standard of living of tlae whole 
people. The population increased from 9,000,00o in I8OO to 
33,ooo, ooo in 19oo. Meanwkile during tke second b.alf of the 
nineteenth century nominal wages rose in the cotton industxy 
by Ioo per cent., in agriculture by 6o per cent, and in the 
heavy industries by 5 ° per cent. Real wages rose to a sub- 
stanfially greater extent and were nearly, if hot quite, doubled 
between the middle and the end of the century. Per head of 
file population we were retaining out of out imports in I85O 
1-3o lb. of butter, I.8 lb. ofcheese, 81.76 lb. ofwleat and tour, 
4"79 lb. of sugar, 3.84 (number) eggs, and no meat. In -9oo 
the corresponding figures were 9 lb. of butter, 7"eo lb. of cheese, 
=44 lb. of wheat, 8 7 lb. of sugar, 49 eggs, and 54 lb. of meat, 
which for the first rime had become by the end of the century a 
staPte article of diet in unlimited supply for all classes. 
The combinafion of rising wages, iïlcreasing imports of cheap 
food at falling prices, and the creafion of vast capital assets at 
home and a.broad represents a n achievement unique in humàn 
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history. It was the result of a century of hard work for long 
hours and of systemafic thrift exalted to the point of being 
almost the chief of the vixtues. Yet four considerations make it 
diftïcult, if not impossible, for those who bave grown up in the 
twentieth century to appraise this remarkable achievement 
fairly. 
Firstly we take the principal achievement for granted. We 
were a small people of no special importance in the world wlaen 
the century began. We were the most densely populated 
country in the world wlaen the century ended, with the highest 
standard of life ever known in Europe, and the greatest world 
power since the great days of Rome. Those who are heixs to 
the men who performed this astonishing miracle of change in 
three generations may say, if they wish, that they would prefer 
not to bave been born, but it is useless for t.hem to wish that 
they had been born of parents who worked less harà and spent 
their surplus in pleasure and leisure instead of investing it for 
the benefit of the future. Those who are vocal with their high- 
sounding and somewhat sanctimonious complaints should at 
least remember that without parents there can be no children 
and that file fourfold expansion of population accompanied by 
a much more than fourfold expansion ofindustry and commerce 
was the condition which alone allows of 45,ooo,ooo critics 
of Victorianism being alive to-day. We bave only got to 
consider how much it is costing to clear the paltry number of 
actes between County Hall and Waterloo Bridge for the 95  
exhibition to realize that under present conditions not one of 
our great cities, or those of any other country for that matter, 
could even bave been buîlt. 
Secondly, we bave lived into an age which considers it wrong 
that great fortunes should accumulate in private hands. The 
great wealth of the privileged classes in the Victorian age seems 
to most of us to-day something which is wrong in itself and we 
are hOt therefore at ail ready to consider whether, if that wealth 
had been swept into the public purse as soon as it was createà 
(instead of being invested in new plant and equipment or in 
developing the new world on whose charity we now livê), the 
great expansion of wealth woutd ever bave taken place, whether 
the working-class standard of lîfe wo.uld not in rime bave fallen 
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instead of rising, and whether we should not by 1900 bave been 
quite as unable, as we are to-day ai'ter fifty years of socialistic 
policies, to pay for the vast imports of food necessary to sustain 
our economy. 
Thirdly, this century bas seen such a constant and rapid fise 
in prices that itis almost impossible, psychologically, to think 
ourselves back into an age of stable and very low prices, so 
stable that wholesale prices at the end of the nineteenth century 
were actually lower than at the beginning, and so low in com- 
parison with tlaose of the present day that comparisons of wage 
rates bave no meaning at all. Further, we live in an age where 
leisure is fixe accepted goal of effort. The five-day week and tlae 
seven-hour day are the accepted marks of a just and wholesome 
economy. The nineteenth century began with a twelve-hour 
day and ended with a ten-hour day and there was no minimum 
wage. There were, therefore, grave abuses in under-organized 
industries and these abuses monopolize the attention of a per- 
fectionist generation which bas been taught to be socially 
conscious before being productive. 
Finally, and perhaps most significantly, we live in an age 
which has come to take for granted an unlimited outpouring of 
public money on every conceivable object. That, even ai'ter 
two world wars, there is still money available to pay out on 
public health, education, and pensions is, in fact, nota criticism 
of the meanness and callousness of out forefathers but a tribute 
to the immense strength of the economy which they built up 
and the resources which they conserved. But itis hOt in human 
nature to feel indebted to the past and we do hOt wish to feel 
that what we like to regard as the superior generosity of out age 
is really nothing more high-minded than the distri.bution among 
ourselves of the capital assets inlaerited from out grandfathers. 
We must not suppose for a moment that tlae exalted senti- 
ments of out contemporary reformers are peculiar to dais age. 
The utterance ofelevated sentiments is the favourite occupation 
of Englishmen, and tlae men of tlae Victorian age indulged in it 
freety. Moreover, according to their lights, they possessed a 
very active social conscience, but it issueà in political rather than 
in economic reforms. These reforms were the common interest 
of the two great polidcal parties as they developed during the 
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course of the century. English politics from i815 until I9 I6 
remained rigidly plutocratic. The late Lord Oxford created a 
precedent in 1894 by returning to lais practice at the Bar aftêr 
having held the office of Home Secretary, but the furtive 
flitting of politicians between Whitehall and the City was 
unnecessary throughout the Victorian age. If, broadly, the 
Establishment and the squirearchy supported the Conserva- 
tives, while tlae City, the Nonconformists, and the world of 
commerce were Liberal, the reason was more social than 
political. Free Trade ceased to be an issue in 184,6 and con- 
stitutional reform in 183. Both parties accepted the clàims of 
capitalist enterprise to dispose of the national income as was 
most profitable on a long-terre view of the national interest, and 
with low taxation there was no temptation to take short views. 
The bitterest political conflict of the cenmry was over Irish 
Home Rule, which at one rime or another both parties were 
prepared to concede, and which, in the end, neither conceded. 
Disraeli had provided tlae Tory party with a philosophy but not 
with a policy, and to this day no one has ventured so far to break 
the tradition of English politics as to inscribe a philosophy on 
tlae Statute Book. Every great reform (to use tlae word in its 
conventional sense) since 83e bas been carried through by 
those wlao had longest opposed it or were traditionally least 
interested in it. The r¢peal of tlae Corn Laws was carried by 
the Tory Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel; OEê first grêat 
extension of the franchise by Disraeli; the army was reformed 
by Mr. Gladstone; Home Rule was granted to Ireland by a 
Tory'majority in 19I ; and protection conceded by a SociaIist 
Prime Minister in I931. Old age pensions, first proposed by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, were introduced by the Liberals. 
The navy was rebuilt by Lord Fisher under a Liberal adminis- 
tration in face of the vigorous opposition offered by a Tory, 
Lord Charles Beresford. The Tory squires were the bitterest 
opponents of Lord Haldane's Territorial Army. 
The plain truth is that, with the abdication of government 
from the regulation of txade and the deliberate extension of the 
empire, politics became a game played by professional adminis- 
trators. If government bas no responsibility for the funda- 
mentais of the economic order, then so long as the regime is hot 
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challenged, there is nothing for politicians to talk about except 
polifics, and no purpose in the discussion save the retention or 
the gaining of office. The Victorian and Edwardian reforms 
were not carrîed ttlrough in a spirit of cynicism; they reflected 
file general retaper of qualified benevolence which required to 
be gratified; and the ability to gratify it at the right rime and 
in the rigtlt measure was the test ofpolifical eflîciency. To tlat 
test Ml'. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone were alike perfectly equal. 
The only bitter contacts were over imperial questions, and 
notably over Mr. Gladstone's mishandling of the Egyptian and 
Sudanèse quesfion from 188o to 1885, and of the South 
African question some years later. As Mr. Gladstone grew 
older his pêrorafions became longer and more intoxicafing to 
their author. His little Englandism was nota deliberate act of 
surrender, but the misty product of a suffused optimism which 
felt that things would work out better without his intervention. 
Unfortunately, he failed to carry this conviction to the logical 
point of retirement, and in so failing he presented the (3on- 
servafive party, wtlich for years had had nothing to conserve, 
with an imperial passport to office. The advantage secured 
was transient, for the Liberal imperialists took up the challenge; 
Lord lZosebery's succession was brief, but his chier lieutenants, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, founded the 
Liberal League in a timely endeavour to secure their share of 
the ride of patriofic fervour which Mr. P, udyard Kîpling had 
kindled with heroics and MI'. (3ecil Rhodes with even more 
authenfic gold. 
The Victorian polifical system tlad served tlae Victorian 
purpose. It was scrupulously honourable, tolerably efficient, 
and extremely successful in its aire, which was to hold the ring 
while OEe energy and skill of manufacturers and craftsmen and 
the shrewd judgrnent of bankers and speculators increased the 
aggregate of wealth, dêveloped the resources of the new world, 
and ruade possible a standard of living far hîgher than that 
enjoyed by any previous cilizafion. The charge which lies 
against the Vîctorian polificians is hot that (at any rate until 
188o) what they did was wrong, but that they did it without 
thînking, or  at lêast without guarding against the înevitable 
consequences. Indeed, almost all their reforms came from thc 
, 
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heart and hOt from the head. They were the product of" the 
conscious and altruistic virtue of the age. After I88o, when 
the signs of danger should bave been easier to see, they were 
obscured by the Irish and South African troubles, so that there 
was no rime to read them. The Victorians failed to realize 
that a national economy increasingly based on the export of 
capital goods was a menace to the peace of the world since the 
demand was limited and the compeUtion to supply must lead 
inexorably to a fight for political influence in the territory to be 
supplied; that foreign competifion in the export of manufac- 
tures was a menace to national solvency; and that the uneven 
distribution of wealth was creafing a problem which must 
become acute if at any rime the fise in real wages was checked. 
As it happened the gods were kinà to the Victorians, but much 
less so to their successors, for the dêvelopment of the Rand lcd to 
a rise in world prices in the first decade of this century and for 
the first rime in three generafions to a fall in real wages between 
I9OO and I914 . The result was social unrest. The economic 
doctrines of the nineteenth century could be acceptable to the 
many only so long as the many visibly profited. Only a state of 
general welfare could justify the great private fortunes which 
were so blatantly visible. 
The men of the Victorian age felt responsibility towards their 
£ellow citizens as polificians, hot as rich men; the economic 
system remained above the State, and it was only its effects 
which could be modified by the State. The system dignified 
with the name of patriot, and credited wîth the virtues of 
prudence, thrift, and foresight, the man who bought cheap, sold 
dear, and invested his profits first in developing the new world 
and then in industrializing it. The patriotism and thê virmes 
were alike genuine; the foresight was hot. 
I tis absurd to blame the Victorians either for building rail- 
ways in the Argentine or for selling textile machinery to 
Gêrmany, India, and Japan. The perfecfionists who crificize 
them for doing so forger that there is no ordinance from on high 
which decrees that Englishmen alone should have the benefits 
of îndustrialization. If we had refused to build the railways 
or equip the factories of the under-industrîalîzed, someone else 
would have done so. Where the Victorians failed was in hot 
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foreseeing the consequences of their perfectly legitimate actions, 
as the result of which the nations whose railways we built, 
whose operatives we trained, and whose factories we equipped, 
are engaged to-day in capturing our trade, ridiculing our philo- 
sophies, and confiscating our property (or buying it back on 
their own terres). Truly, rime has dealt hardly in this marrer 
with the Victorians, and in so dealing bas dealt for the most 
part unjustly. What we ought to remember as well as their 
indifferent taste and their optimistic economies is their courage, 
their force of character, and their disinterestedness. It takes a 
man of character to pay low wages and to invest his profits in 
foreign securities while men at home are working ten hours a 
day with no securîty against baà rimes, iI1 health, or old age. 
The amount spent in Victorian England in proportion to the 
arnount saved is the smallest in any recorded epoch. But for 
the hard and not unattractive reality of their thrift and self- 
denial we might bave suffered shipwreck in the First World 
War; but for their evident disinterestedness, which commanded 
the respect of millions in despite of all, we should never have got 
through the nineteenth century without a political upheaval. 
The Victorian age was one of magnificent appearances. 
Manufacturers from the provinces went through the motions of 
Roman senators and ennobled brewers played the part of 
patricians with an assurance that almost conveyed an affront. 
University students at seventeen, the great Victorians bandied 
classical quotafions with their parents at twenty-one, and took 
to public lire like ducks to water belote they were twenty-five. 
To the eighteenth-centuxy precocity they added the Victorian 
longevity" Pelion on Ossa. So astounding was their modera- 
tion that their energy could hOt even exhaust itself within 
man's allotted span--not even in speeches seldom lasting less 
than three hours or in maintaining familles of fourteen, f-ffteen, 
and sixteen. So rapid was the pace, so intensive the develop- 
ment, and so immense the force and energy, that, for the great 
political figures of the epoch, the transition in less than a 
century from worlà supremacy to a merely equal place among 
the great new industrial powers passed unnoticed. The irre- 
movable mass had not even imagined the possibility of the 
irresisfible force. 
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For the astounding Victorian longevity the soveregn, as in 
all other matters, determned the fashon. She had known the 
men of the regency and the Europe of Metternich. She had 
still nine more ears to lire when she approved the appointment 
of Mr. Asquîth as Home Siretary. She had vatched the 
collapse of tvo monarchies and an empire in France; she had 
sen the rise of Prussia and the foundatîon of the $iond Reich; 
she had seen the foundadon of out Indan Empire, th¢ opening 
up of Africa» the brth of nev self-governing natîons in Canada» 
Australia, and New Z¢aland. As she died another nev nation 
was coming pahfully to brth n South Africa. 
The seclusion imposed on Oueen Victoria, first by ber youth, 
then by ber wdohood, and in the closng decades by ber 
age, confined the dcisiv influence of the Crown to the iîld 
of for¢ign and impérial policy. It was prhaps no coincidence 
that in this field the Victorian achievement was at least incom- 
parably superior to its record at home. The great Canadan 
experiment determined early in her reign the future of the 
Bridsh Commonwealth. A generation of heroes saved India 
from anarchy in 857 , and laid the foundations of seventy-five 
years of internal peace, the longest period o£ peai that India 
bas known throughout ber history. Australia was peopled 
and vast territories in South and Central Africa were brought 
under British rule and Christian influence. Cromer restored 
prosperity to Egypt a£ter nearly two thousand years of n- 
government. If there was a debit side to our account in these 
great undertakîngs it was in the development of an educational 
system based on the uniwrsal validity of our contemporary 
prejudices. Th¢ results bave already ben seen in India and 
are at issue to-day in Africa. 
Save for one perhaps unnecessary aclventure in the Crimea, 
we lived in peace with out n¢ighbours, and, on occasion, 
enabled others to do so; but a long series of fronder wars and 
punitive expeditions preserved the masculine traditions of the 
eightenth c¢ntury in the smalI class which still lived outside 
the orbit of trade. The great soldiers of the century were men 
of lori and personality, not products of professonal routine. 
Nicholson, Havelock, Colin Campbell, Gordon, Wols¢l¢y, 
Roberts,. and Kkchener" these men were leaders, not pad 
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officiais ; students of war and of history, with the accompanying 
aptitude for ail the tasks of government which no great soldier 
from the days of Caesar bas ever lacked. Kitchener was the 
least talented as a soldier of any of these great men, but he was 
the only man in Europe who foresaw, in August 1914, the nature, 
extent, and duration of the struggle, who determined immedi- 
ately to return to Marlborough's policy of effective military 
intervention on the Continent, and in so foreseeing and so 
determîning decided the issue of the war. 

It was in the world of religion and politics that the lack of 
integrafion in nîneteenth-century England was most marked. 
The rst of the great radical orators, John Bright, who peror- 
ated so magnificently about the Angel of Death in the (rimea, 
was an opponent of the Factory Acts at home. The inspirer of 
young England, the supporter of the Protestant Establishment, 
and of the popular monarchy was a Jewish politician. Glad- 
stone of the golden voice and the magnificent presence, whose 
one look could electrify, was never the toaster of his own col- 
leagues, was slow in decision and unreliable in method, and 
with no sense of logic or consistency. The lifelong champion 
of peace, he watched the rise of Prussian militarism without a 
qualm, and though devoted to the Establislment, he stands out 
in history as the founder of secular educafion. Neither he nor 
his rival and enemy Dîsraeli appreciated one-half as clearly as 
the queen the implicafions of the liberal sentiments with whîch 
they decorated their perorafions. With every gesture ofaustere 
wisdom, but with virtually no understandîng of the issues in- 
volved, they raced each other down the slope which was leading 
to the impossible experiment of an unlimited democracy operat- 
ing an unwrit/en constitution. Even Robert Lowe's terse 
warning that we must educate out masters accompanied 
proposais ludicrously inadequate to the task, even if the remedy 
had met the needs of the case. But of course it did hOt. 
Thê people needed hot more books but more leadership and 
they dîd hot get it. Three manifest dangers threatened as the 
century drew to its close. The hold ofthe tradifional Protestant 
faith and of the traditional (3hristian morality had been shaken 
by the spread of scienfific materialism and the rising ride of 
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secularism. Our economic supremacy was thrcatened by the 
flood of competitive exports, and our political position by the 
rising tide of aggressive and militaristic nationalism. Against 
these three dangers our society needed to be warned, energized, 
and armed, but the leaders of neither of the great parties were 
prepared to lead. 
The period from the end of the hungry fortîes to the queen's 
death had been interspersed with a regular sequence of short 
but acute depressions, which were met by Liberals and Tories 
alike in a spirit of solid optimism, although unemployment 
reached 11. 4 per cent in 1879 and nearly IO per cent in the 
longer crisis of I884-87, and rose again to 7"5 per cent in 
1893. As a consequence, during the unemployment riots of 
1885, the Social Democratic Federatîon and other Socialist 
bodies first bêgan to attract a popular following, with results 
which led to the famous dock strike of 1889 and the creation 
ofthe Independent Labour party in I89S. Even to this radical 
challenge the statesmen of the late Vict0rian era off'ered no 
constructive reply. They merely trusted to Darwin's new gospel 
of evolution to turn the force of Socialism into some creed less 
disturbing to their peace of mind. 
The same atmosphere of unreality hangs over much of the 
Victorian literature. Charles Dickens, the champion of the 
poor anà the lyrical, if not hysterical, defender of the domestic 
vîrtues, presented a different economic morality to his publishers 
and a different virtue to hîs family. The great Iibral poets 
and philosophers lived assured lives mainly on unearned incomes 
and made hot the slightest contribution to the greatest happî- 
ness ofthe greatest number. While Dickens over-acted the part 
of the simple family man, Thackeray ranted as the man of the 
world, exposing property skeletons in cupboards conveniently 
situated in the full glare of the footlights. Meanwhile Carlyle 
preached the virtues of" silence in forty immense volumes. 
These were famous men. But w¢re they great? Itis, perhaps, 
an idle question. Certainly they had the Victorian energy, the 
capacity for an indefinit¢ extension of acfivity. They painted 
on large canvases. Ifthey were hot writing and speakîng about 
lire as itis, they were at any rate not doing so about life as it 
ought to b¢. If theirs was hot statesmanship, it was more than 
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politics ; if it was not literature, it was more than journalism; 
ifit was not history, it was more than propaganda. It is much 
too easy for us who lire in an age of crises which bave laid bare, 
for even clever men to see, the weakness of the foundafions of 
our own society to criticize the Victorian achievement. 
The characteristic Victorian writers and historians (to naine 
such uncharacteristic exceptions as Disraeli, the Brontës, Samuel 
Butler, and Oscar Wilde is to prove the point) wrote and 
preached under the influence of the theories of thê enlighten- 
ment and the newer doctrines of Darwin and Huxley. This, 
in some part, explains their attitude to poverty, sex, crime, and 
Conservatism. Since men were naturally good and society was 
free and fluid, and since it was a scientific fact that progress 
had accompanied reform, society must therefore be good, and 
the manifest evils of poverty and immorality and political 
obscurantîsm must be the responsibility not of society but of 
the individuals concerned. And they toast find their Nemesis 
in the working out of natural laws. The purpose of Victorian 
Liberalîsm (which spread to both political parties) was to allow 
free play to man's natural (and naturally superb) intelligence. 
The objêct of the Victorian Poor Law was not to relieve 
poverty but to emphasize it in all its stark reality. The purpose 
of Victorian Puritanism was hOt to punish excess or to suppress 
sex. Its purpose was to reflect and harmonize lire with an 
order of nature in which self-indulgence was as unnatural as 
suicide. Here agaÎn Vîctorian energy and character were 
matched with fortune. The Victorian economic system could 
subsidize early marriages and maintain large families. Vic- 
torian rigidity never mounted or descended in the social scale. 
tt remained, iîke its age, essentially middle class; but within 
its limits, and they were wide, it was more of a reality than 
cynics pretend. The swift descent into the comparative licence 
of our own day îs due in part to the collapse of Victorian 
economics and the revolt from Victorian Liberalism; more 
largety, to other .equally natural causes. ' 
The great Victorians sprang from stocks long denied a theatre 
for the disptay of their abilities, which, as the result of the 
industrial revolufion, round the greatest opportunities suddenly 
open to them. Seen from this angle Victorian energy and 
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character is as much a physiological phenomenon as anything 
else, and the slackening of" tension and the weakening of" fibre 
visible in the third and f'ourth generations was a natural event. 
In so far as a socîety depends hOt on institutions but on organiza- 
dons, not on agriculture and industry but on trade» hot on 
the f'ramework of" natural and nation-widê incentives but on 
the character and virtue of" a small class of'its citizens, there tan 
be no insurance against the operatîon of" such natural events 
and no immediate mitigation of" their consequences. 
This fact was as obvious to the later Victorians as to ourselves. 
Indeed, some part of" their preoccupation with questions of" 
morality and the social order was due to a subconscious 
realization of" the f'act that between the prosperity which they" 
were en.joyîng and the ruin of'their world nothing stood but them- 
selves. The traditional phrase 'safe as the Bank of" England' 
expressed a hope rather than a certainty. The Bank of" Eng- 
land, like any other institution ruade by men, tests on the 
character of" those who direct it. Every" Victorian son who got 
into debt, êvery Victorian dauhter who tan oft'with the groom, 
disclosed to vîew for an anxious and disagreeable moment the 
skeleton in the national cupboard, the growing doubt as to 
whether the foundations of'social morality and îndividual in- 
tegrity were secure. 
Samuel Smîles extolling the virtues of" self-help and GeneraI 
Booth preaching the virmes of" self-denial; Charles Dickens 
dashing the sêducer Stêerf'orth on the rocks and middle-class 
Liberahsm throwing Parnell and Dilke to the wolves ; Matthew 
Arnold rebuking the Philistines and Carlyle inveighin agaînst 
the sentîmentalists--each and all of" them betrayed, alike in 
their protestation of" vîrtue and their denunciation o£ vice, a 
conscîous uneasiness. The sam uneasiness is reflected in the 
belateà development of interest in social ref'orm in the last third 
of" the cent'ai T. It was characteristîc of" the reliance of" the age 
on character rather than on intellectual integTity that the 
challenge of Darwin anà Huxley to orthodox Protestant doc- 
trine was met by a rekindlin of" the interest of the churches in 
social problems rather than by a restatement of" doctrine, stilt 
less by a reasoned dêf'ence of" their beliefs. Certainly th¢ attack 
was strong and appeared well grounded, but, as a modern 
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writer has observed, when you throw dogmas out of the window 
congregations do not flock in at the doors. It was no coincidence 
that the decades which saw the first weakening in the appeal 
of the Protestant churches saw also the first beginnings of the 
Roman Catholic revival. It was from Rome, not from Canter- 
bury, that the first restatement of Christian social teachîng in 
the light of modern capitalist society was to come in the famous 
encyclical Rerum Novarum in May 1891. 
Unfortunately, the voice of the Vatican had no sounding- 
board in Victorian England, and Maurice, tGngsley, and the 
Christîan Socialîsts provided an inadequate substitute. There 
was no national leader to define for English ears the problems 
of the new age. The only contribution of English Liberalism 
to the world debate then beginning had bêen to offer an asylum 
to Karl Marx. Now, as the century drew toits close, it was 
clear to ail that the century had bred extremes of poverty and 
wealth; that the political institutions whose development had 
been inspired by the doctrine of the rights of man had not 
unseated money from her throne; and that the spread of liberal 
ideas over Europe had produced not the brotherlaood of man 
but an aggressive and militant nationalism. This sinister con- 
junction, înstead of awakening the political mind of England 
to re-examine, in the light of new knowledge and painful 
experience, the economics of Adam Smith and the philosophy 
of polificat liberalism, had the paradoxical result of rallying 
Liberals and Conservafives alike to their defence against the. 
new menace of Marxianism and its English drawing-room 
version, Fabian Socialîsm. But their armoury was empty. So 
long as everything was going on all right, so long as we could 
just trade where we liked and vote how we liked and grow 
ficher and richer in the process, we could do without a govern- 
ment well enough, and out governing class could avoid the 
odittm of governing while retaîning the privileges of appearing 
to do so. But when ttle dream of progress was over England 
fourîd herselt;, as she remains to-day, at the mercy of speculators 
of whom hot the least evil. are those who speculate hot with 
other people's money but with other people's minds. In such 
cîrcumstances we had. to pay not only for, our polifical but for 
our intellectual laxity, for the fact that the_ doctrine of free 
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money, involving, as it did, the gravest assaults on the economi( 
freedom of the moneyless, committed property to the suppor 
of the whole armoury of intellectual as well as of politica. 
Liberalism. Free Trade dared to tolerate no closed ethica 
system. Though many of its exponents were religious men. 
Free Trade was, by the very nature of its being, committed tc 
the free expression of every opinion, however hostile to th¢ 
traditional authority, whether of government, of religion, or ot 
morality. The frantic national effort to 'keep things going,' tc 
produce an artificial expansion to bolster up an artificia] 
system, reflected in the sphere of politics the same subconscious 
uneasiness that we bave already noted elsewhere. The scramble 
for gold and markets became more than a little sordid and 
dangerously competitive; but, at the eleventh hour, the gotd 
discoveries in South Africa pumped new life into the economic 
system and the South African War stiffened the national pride 
by its disasters. By describing the black man's gold as the 
white man's burden, English politicians even contrived to impart 
a moral tone to the unravelling of the strange tangle of rascality 
on the Rand. 
There were dark clouds on the horizon as the century closed. 
The great figures were passing. Mr. Gladstone was dead. 
The queen was dying. Lord Salisbury,was to die in  9oe. The 
men who were to lead England in the new age were untried, 
and the new policies which the rimes so urgently demanded 
were as yet undisclosed. The need to protect our trade, to re- 
build our fleet, to abandon, perhaps, our long-standing policy 
of splendid isolation, and to inaugurate policies of social reform 
which would offer an effective and attractive alternative to the 
new gospel of Socialismthese needs were present to most men's 
mînds at the start of tte twentieth cenmry. There was no lack 
of ideas but there had been a lack of preparation for their 
reception. There was a lack of vigour and a loss of faith in our 
mission as a world power. There was a deep anxiety over the 
poverty of our military achievement in South Africa. 
The polifics of tlae first decade of the present century show 
clearly that men understood well enough that polîtics were 
entering a new phase and that competitive imperialism 
tîeatened to end the long century of peace. What remained 
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hidden t'as thc dangcrously volatile temper of the new secu- 
larst age. Deceptive spcculation about evolutîon and progress, 
speculation only allegedIy based on scientific discovery, fa|se 
matcrialistic philosophics onIy allcgcdly dervcd from the lessons 
oi  histor)r, above all, perhaps, the new secularîsm challengng 
the Christian view of man's nature and duty and proclaiming 
man the potcntial author of" his own salvationmthese wcre the 
solvents vkich were to unloose forces which thc new century 
vould find it impossible to control. 



CHAPTER NINE 

PREL UD E TO CA TAS TR 0 PHE 

çITH A GENEROUS peace in South Africa and the coronatîon 
of Edward VII, the nineteenth century passed into history. 
There was great optimism on the surface. We were still the 
greatest world power and the world was stilI at peace. But the 
appearances did not deceive the leaders of either of the political 
parties, and as a consequence both were deeply divided. The 
Conservatives, under Arthur Balfour, were united in foreign 
policy but split wide open on domestîc issues by the demand of 
Joseph Chamberlain and his followers for a protectionist policy. 
The Liberal party, firmly united on Free Trade and ready to pay 
the price in terres of social reform, had been divided on foreign 
policy even before the South African War. The so-called Little 
Englanders, of whom Mr. Lloyd George was already the most 
notorious, were sentimentally opposed to imperialistic adven- 
turês as such, but behind the sentiment was the fear that 
imperialism was entering on a dangerously competitive phase 
and that the totality of our power and dominion could only 
doubtfg.lly be preserved, and could certainly not be extendêd, 
except at the price of war. 
Party divisions are always fatal to the party in office, while 
they hot infrequently, if illogically, broaden the appeal to the 
electorate of the party out of office. So it was between 9o 
and 9o6. In 9o3 Joseph Chamberlain resigned to lead the 
Tariff Reform campaign, to bê followed later by other ministers 
who, as free traders, resigned as a protest against Mr. Balfour's 
equivocal attitude to the new policy. 
Chamberlain was unquestionably right on two points of 
diagnosis. The protection of agriculture was necessary alike 
on grounds of social justice and of polîfical and military" 
expediency. Thc staple crops and foods could hot, be produced 
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in Eng|and on terres to compete vth the new world, except on 
the basis of wages which were shamefully low. Even then 
most farming 'as at a loss. Thîs was politically undesirable, 
as it led to a complete lack of balance between town and 
country; it was militarily dangerous, because in the event ofwar 
it vould strain out sea communications and thus weaken out 
fighting itrength. We should inevitably find ourselves, in the 
event of war with a first-class naval power, in the position of 
Phîlip II in the sixteenth century, when the Spanish economy 
depended on keeping intact Spain's communications with the 
Americas and also with Holland, a task which fortunately for 
England, but fatally for Spain, deprived Philip II of the power 
of offensive action at sea and left the strategic initiative to 
Elizabeth. Chamberlaîn's case for the protection of the home 
market in manufactured goods was less clear and »vas spoilt by 
being represented by enthusiasts as a panacea for high wages 
and boundless prosperity. This it could never be to a country 
as dependent on export trade and imported food as England 
was, even in  9o3. It must always be the sole condition of out 
survival that we can manufacture goods for export at compefitive 
prices. A protective tariff, wisely and selectively applied, need 
not make this task impossible, but it cannot make it easier, and, 
ifinjudiciously applied, may easily make it much more difiïcult. 
The problem that presen.ted itsel£ to both polifical parties was 
that reaI wages, for the first rime for two generafions, were 
fatling and looked like fallîng further, yet the keenness of 
compefition in the export market, which was a luxurious extra 
to Germany and Japan but a marrer of lire and death to us, 
ruade it impossible to raise the price of our manufactures. The 
Liberal solution, described as social reform, was, in effect, the 
subsidizafion of wages by higker taxation falling on investment 
income and on capital (in the form of death dufies). For this 
policy Sir Henry CampbelI Bannerman and Mr. Asquith, who 
succeêded to the prerniership in 9o8, received an over- 
whelming mandate at the. 9o6 elecfion. There was to be no 
protection of Britîsh agriculture for a quarte.r of a centur-. 
Instead, at the eleventh hour the Free Trade system was to pay 
a dîvidend. Old age pensions were granted, subsidies to wages 
under the delusive naine of social insurance became part of out 
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economic system, hours were shortened, trade unions were 
strengthened, and the public appetite for money was sedulously 
aroused. Only when they touched the lires and consciousness 
of the classes neither engaged in trade nor asldng favours from 
tradesmen did the pre-war Liberal Governments corne near 
shipwreck. The House of Lords refused to pass Mr. Lloyd 
George's budget. The army refused to fight Ulster. The 
(3hurch in Wales was hot to be bought out of the Establishment 
by the promises of endowment. The doctors only grudgingly 
consented to operate the health insurance scheme. 
The intransigent attitude of file landlords, the soldiers, the 
professional classes, and the Establishment to the main legis- 
lative proposais of the Liberal Government, offcred a curious 
and ominous parallel to the sîtuation after the Restoration of 
Çharles II, when politics ceased to be a conflict of genuine 
principles dividing socîety vertical/y, with all classes represcnted 
on both sides, and became instead a conflict between classes, 
whose divisions were determined by self-interest rattler than by 
their judgment of the common good. The merchant bankers 
and the shipping interests, anxious about Free Trade, round 
themselves allied with the popular party in support of a govern- 
ment which kept its majorîty togcther by fighting th¢ battle 
of Welsh nonconformity and Irish Home Rule, and wkich 
promised to the proletariat in England things even more 
tangible. Against the Liberal Government were OEe squire- 
archy, the country towns, and the professional classes, concerned 
immediately for tlae Establishment, the security of capital, the 
prosperity of agriculture, and the rights of racial minorifies, but 
alI of them beginning to be disquieted by wlaat, in the idîom of 
to-day, would be call¢d the first tentative steps towards the 
welfare state. 
' It is a hard thiug,' Mr. Lloyd George had said at Limehouse, 
'that the poor man should bave to fight his way to the tomb 
through the brambles and thorns of poverty. I ara going to 
cut a new path for him, a longer and an easier one, through 
fields of waving corn.' It is difficult now to imagine either the 
enthusiasm or the tlatred which this eloquent but empty 
rhetoric aroused in 19 I. It is certain that fixe divided opinion 
corresponded to no economic division. What the new policies 
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promised above all was an easement of conscience to a middle 
class still wealthy, still relatively lightly taxed, and stiLl politically 
predominant. The working classes as such were most certainly 
not predominanfly Liberal; unorganized Labour in the nine- 
teenth century had been traditionally Tory and organized 
Labour was already turning to the new Labour party. The 
backbone of the Liberal party were the Nonconformiits, the 
talking classes, and those big business interests wtlose prosperity 
depended, or appeared ttlen to depend, on Free Trade. The 
opposition to Mr. Lloyd George's campaign was equally hetero- 
geneous, and was certainly hOt inspired primarily by selfishness. 
On the contrary, there was, in the first decade of this century, 
a very general uneasiness at the maldistribution of incomes. 
The bitterness had been aroused hOt by the principle of com- 
pulsory insurance but at the offer of somettling for nothing (or, 
more exactly, ninepence for fourpence), which struck a new 
and, to many, an unwelcome note in English politics. Were 
forces being unloosed which it would be impossible to control? 
It was the inherent objection to the policy, and, as some would 
argue, its inherent evil, that it contained within it no self- 
regulating principle. If it was ethical to give to millions of 
voters, in exchange for fourpence, ninepence, then why hOt a 
shilling or even one and sixpence? A vista of vicarious bene- 
volence was opened up. It was for argument wlaether its 
appeal was to the soi'test hearts or ttle softest heads. Certainly 
k marked the turning point, which was to prove the point of 
no return, for nonconformity. Already the hatred alike of 
Rome and the Establishment had led the Nonconformists to 
support the secularization of education. Now, abandoning the 
hard and simple faitla of their ancestors in the simple Word of 
God as the sole necessary instrument ofa salvation to be reached 
only on the other side of the grave, they set out to build a sub- 
sidîzed paradise on earth, to which all men should be persuaded 
by the soft compulsions ofpolitical manipulation. The motive, 
so we were assured, was unimpeachable. It was the general 
betterment of manldnd without tears, but. the path of the new 
redeemer by-passed Calvary. I t led to No. IO Downing 
Street. 
It was between !9o6 and 1914, whelI, the dangerous traverse 
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from the negative to the positive state began, that the Con- 
servative party first became stigmatized as the party ofreaction. 
I t was inevitable that the new subsidized social insurances 
should be opposed by His Majesty's opposition, but it so 
happened that the opposition were at the saine rime engaged 
in fighting the disestablishment of the Welsh Church and the 
coercion of Ulster, in pressing unanimously for a larger navy 
and less unanimously for compulsory military service and in 
defending the absolute veto of the House of Lords over new 
legislation. In so doing the Conservafive party, whether they 
were acfing wisely or no, were acfing with quixotic disinterested- 
ness. No causes could have been less popular than the 
preservafion of the Welsh Establishment or conscription, while 
the claire of the House of Lords to retain its full and undefined 
powers, while possibly justified constitutionally, could not 
possibly be expected to be popular in the country. But if the 
Conservatives were disinterested they were imprudent. The 
Liberals were in office, and meant to remain there, and had no 
hesitation in represenfing the Conservative opposition as an 
uneasy coalition of selfish interests, of landlords objecting to 
taxes on land, of peers objecting to the curtailment of their 
privileges, of Ulstermen seeldng to dorninate the Irish Catholic 
majority with the help of English votes, and of English church- 
men seeking to retain Welsh endowments and Welsh tithes. 
The one bond which united these differently selfish interests, 
so the story ran, was the common disinclinafion shown by the 
rejection of Mr. Lloyd George's famous budget, to see any 
transfer of wealth from their own pockets to those of the 
toilîng masses. 
It was a sinister picture and Mr. Asquith's Liberal adminis- 
ta'ation was fully capable of conveying its signitïcance to an 
electorate not a quarter the size of our own but stilI capable of 
beîng generously misled. The task was made easier by the lack 
of leadership among the Conservatives, who provided the most 
skilful parliamentary opposition known in this century but made 
no effort to put either a polîcy or a programme before the 
country. The ConserVative party had suffered two crushing 
blowsthe breakdown in health of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
and the buoyant good health of Mr. Arthur Balfour, the only 
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party leader in English political history, so far, to lead his party 
to defeat at three successive general elections. The Conserva- 
tive leader was supremely intelligent, had great courage, and 
a manifest integrity, but he could hot make up his mind; when 
his party was disinterested he was uninterested; when it was 
interested, he was unobservant. Joseph Chamberlain, in help- 
less retirement at Highbury from 9o6 until his death in 9o, 
must have watched the successive defeats of the Conservative 
party with bitter regrets, for, although older in age than Balfour, 
he was the first of the great party leaders to make a regular 
practice of speaking directly to the public about public affairs. 
His leading opponent on the plafform had been Mr. Asquith, 
unequalled then or later in the arts of debate, and Mr. Asquith 
had been ably seconded by an ardent young free trader who 
had left the Tory party despairing of tlkat Tory democracy 
which his father had aspired to lead. Now, in 9, Mr. 
Winston Churchill was an equally outstanding second to Mr. 
Lloyd George in the championship of the new social reforms. 
To such chatlenging figures the Conservative party could only 
reply with the brilliant but irresponsible Mr. F. E. Smith, wlaile 
in the matter of Ireland, Conservatives entrusted hot only their 
political allegiance but their national conscience to Sir Edward 
Carson, at whose feet hot only they but Eamon de Valera, 
Benito Mussolini, and Adolf Hitler were to learn the complete 
grammar of anarchy. Sir Edward Carson had discovered in 
tlae private army the one unanswerable reply to democratic 
majority rule. 
This was a supremely dangerous discovery and with it 
tempers rose. A great deal of bitterness against the Liberal 
administration in general, and Mr. Lloyd George in parficular, 
was due to the realizafion by the better informed on both sides 
that the rimes were too dangerous for deadly domesfic quarrels. 
For OEe saine reason the government treated with the utmost 
severity the threat ofarmed resistance from Ulster. Tle feelîng 
in Liberal circles was that the Conservatives, at least, should 
bave known better. Recording the first beginnîngs of contro- 
versies yet unxesolved and sfill being pursued in circumstances 
at least as dangerous as those which were manffest in 9 , the 
historian tan only reflect on the extraordinary faflure of ail 
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parties, hcn as ycscrday and o-day, o rcaHzc hc dangers 
which hrcacncd from abroad or o convcy hc rcalky of hosc 
dangers o hc pcoplc. AHkc n Europe and Asia rcvolufionary 
changes had mkcn p]acc sincc hc new ccnmry bcgan and cvcry 
onc ofhosc changes had brought us ncarcr by  9   o OEc end of 
hc firs ccnmry of comparative pcacc and unincrrupcd pro- 
grcss wlfich thc world had known for ncar]y wo housand ycars. 
Europe a hc opcnng of hc prcscn ccnury was sfi|l n 
appcarancc hc Europe ofhc =d gf«. Four grca empires, 
C-crmany, I Ausra-Hungary, lussa, and Turkcy, dominacd 
continental Europe cas of thc Rhinc. Thrcc grca empires, 
Great Britaîn, Russia, and Cina, dominated Asia. The 
appearance of a European order was only preserved by 
immense forces of tradition and sentiment and by the fear uni- 
versally felt by elder statesmen of all countries that even the 
most modest attempts at repair or readjustment would bring 
the whole structure to ruin. 
The accepted keystones of Brifish foreign policy in the 
nineteenth century had been three : naval supremacy, the pre- 
servation of a balance of power on the Confinent, and a rigîd 
abstinence from continental commitments. * This meant in 
pracfice, by the end of the century, the two-power naval 
standard and the concentration of our diplomafic efforts ca the 
prevenfion of disputes between the great powers and the localiza- 
tion of such disputes if they broke out into hosfilifies. Tkis 
policy had che overwhelming advantage : it brought us security 
and it ruade us no enemies. It had che disadvantage wtfich in 
certain circumstances might also be overwhelming : it brought 
us no friends. We had round proof of botl these facts during 
the South African War. 
, 
 Or, more correctly, the German Empire. 
" I t was the policy laid dowa by Canning and more fully defined by 
ClaroEdon, a. ummariz¢d by Mr. GlaoEton, in words he wisdom of which 
can be well appreciated to-day" 'England hould keep entire ia hex owa 
hand the meam of estîmating her own obligafiom upon the various tat 
of facts a tt{¢y arise .... She hould hot foreclose or narrow her own liberty 
of choice by declarafions mad to the powers in their real or supposl 
interests, of which they would claire to be at least joint interpreters .... 
It is dangerous for ber to assume alone an advanced and therefore an 
isolated position in regard to European controversies.' 
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Our Achilles heel was India. We feared for our communi- 
cations with India and we feared for our north-west frontier. 
We wanted neither a first-class naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean, nor the incursion of a great land power into the Middle 
East. And because of the immense length and fundamental 
insecurity of our sea communications with our empire, we had 
then as now to avoid at all costs such a direct challenge to our 
naval supremacy as would be implied by the presence of a 
first-class naval power in possession of the Channel ports or 
controlling the Pacific. 
These considerafions had become very present to English 
statesmen as they surveyed the world of  9oI. Our military 
prestige, never very high on the Continent despite the still 
persisfing faine of Marlborough and Wellington among the 
great captains, was tarnished by the b.eroic resistance of the 
Boer republics and by our own talc ofblunders in the field. Of 
the four continental empires, three were manifestly in process 
of dissolution and their dissolution must open the road from 
Europe to Asia. It was a commonplace that the Austrian 
Empire would not survive the death of the legendary figure of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, himself the last direct personal 
link with the Europe of Metternich, his throne the last secular 
constitutional link with the Europe of the Middle Ages. On 
the Bosphorus sat 'Abdul the Damned on his accursed throne,' 
equally incapable of either govcrnment or misgovernment, 
while the last of the czars, threatened in the East and detested 
in his own country, stiI1 casting a shifty but predatory eye on 
the Balkans and Constantinople, completed an unusually 
troubled picture. In the Pacific the emergence of Japan 
as a great naval power threatêned a dramafic and, in the 
long run, an unfavourable change in the balance of forces in 
Asia. 
British foreign policy took a much more realisfic view of these 
facts than it would be likely to do to-day. In those days there 
were still close, even intimate, personal relafionships between 
the ruling familles and classes of Europe; the professional 
diplomats who formed, as they should in the interests ofsecurity 
as well as peace, almost an international society of their own, 
had greater power and authority; finally, there was no need to 
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keep tens of millions ofpeople continuously informed on foreign 
policy. To-day, an alliance or working arrangement or even 
diplomatic support is believed to require to bave public opinion 
behind it if it is to be effective. A story laas therefore to be 
told, and is inevitably embroidered in the telling. The weak- 
ness of our enemies and the virtues of our friends become 
magnified in ttle process, until the public may well have a 
completely false picture of the real balance of forces or even of 
the real sentiments of the peoples involved. Round such a 
false picture may be built up so great a force of sentiment, 
passion, or idealism that a country may find itself irrevocably 
committed to a course of action which its leaders know from 
later experience or fuller information to be dangerous or even 
downright impracticable. The statesmen of 9oI were hot 
confronted with tlaese terrible risks. They could work in the 
sole interests of national security with a free hand, provided 
only that they had energy and courage. The men who guided 
British foreign policy from 19o I to 1914 had both. 
There were three choices open to this country at the begin- 
ning of the present century. We could maintain out naval 
strength and out policy of isolation. We could seek and perhaps 
reach an understanding with Germany. We could seek and 
perhaps reach an understanding with France. The protagonîst 
of the first policy was Lord Salisbury; of the second, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain; of the third, wlaen tlae second failed, Mx. 
Joseph Chamberlain and, later, Lord Lansdowne. In a static 
world the first was unquestîonably tke best policy, but was it 
a static world? Even Lord Salisbury was forced to doubt it. 
The ambitions of Germany and Russia both looked eastward 
to the Dardanelles and beyond. Potendally, both were residu- 
ary legatees of the Austro-Hungarian Empire when it broke up, 
and its impending dissolution was the accepted premiss of 
European diplomacy. An agreement with Germany in 1899, 
as in I92O, laad much to.recommend it. Germany was threat- 
ening a challenge to out naval supremacy" she was already 
competing actîvely with us for the world's export trade. She 
was the most formidable military power in the world. She 
had a rising population and a long tradition of forceful and 
forward diplomacy. She was incomparably the most dangerous 
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potenfial enemy, and shou!d she succeed in reaching the Dar- 
danelles, she would be a far more formidable menace to our 
Indian Empire and our carrying trade than would be tussia in 
a similar situation. There were not in 899 , any more than 
there were in  9o or later (until the arrival of Herr Hitler on 
the scene), any party-political or popular objections to an 
understanding with Germany. Q,uite to the contrary. It was 
to Germany that social reformers and educationalists were 
beginning to look with mîstaken zeal for inspiring examples in 
the field of state-directed reforms, tussia on the other hand, 
even to our mildly liberal England of 9o, presentecl a dis- 
tasteful picture. But if the advantages of an agreement with 
Germany were many, the disadvantages of trying to make an 
agreement with Germans had already ruade themselves felt. 
The negotiafions tentafively attempted by Mr. Joseph Cham-. 
berlain in 899 had been carriecl on in an atmosphere of 
double-dealing with more thah a suspicion of a fundamental 
insincerity of purpose. Ouite obviously Germany wished to 
ensure against an encircling coalition against her, but was she 
at any rime steadfastly and honestly prepared to abandon her 
century-old tradition of dynamism in foreign policy? And was 
hot ber dislike of Great Britain too deeply rooted in a funda- 
mental difference of outlook to be bridged by diplomacy? 
There was nothing new in the Germany of 9oo. German 
philosophy had been preaching the fulfflment of man through 
the State, the essenfially experimental nature of the historical 
process , progress as a funcfion of the conflict of opposites, and 
the worship of the State as 'the manifestation of the divine on 
earth' ever since the days of Hegel. Indeed, Hegel explîcitly 
defines the State as 'that form of reality in which the individual 
enjoys hîs freedom provided he recognîzes, believes in, and 
wilts what is common to the whole.' It was he who gave to 
posterity the naked and pregnant maxim that the wîll of the 
State is morality. In other words, Germany at the end of last 
century was as essentially unreliable, as essentially dangerous, 
and as essenfiatly hostile as the Gêrmany of yesterday. Only 
on the surface was ber diplomacy 'correct' and ber aires those 
of the test of the world--peace, order, and progress .in and 
through the ¢omity of nations. And the marrer does hot re.st 
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there. It was already the tragedy of Anglo-German relations 
even at the beginning of the century that we had to retyif an 
agreement was to be reached--on the weakest, not the strongest, 
elements in Germany, on the aristocracy, theJewlsh millionaîres, 
and the social democrats, the first two uneasy bedfellows, 
implacably opposed to the third. Sheltered behind the façade 
of an aristocracy hall ancien régime and half arriviste, and con- 
temptuously indîfferent to the challenge o£ democracy, Prus- 
sianism forty years ago, as belote and since, was toaster. 
Scarcely more attractive to Edwardian eyes was the picture 
prcsented by France. Here was a bourgeois republic whose 
ideals and practices were only theoretically pleasing to the 
England of 190 i. We had fought France for centuries  we had 
stood by and watched ber defeat by Germany in 187o with only 
a polite murmur of sympathy. We had lately had a bitter 
moment of tension over conflicting territorial ambitions in 
Africa. Worse still, the Third Republic, to respectable English 
eyes, was felt 'to be deficient in soundness, stability, and 
repute. '1 The succession o£ wêak ministries, thc violence of 
faction, and the scarcely intermittent financial scandals had led 
France more than once since the horrors of the Commune to 
the verge of civil war. The affaire Dreyfus, hOt yet concluded, 
seemed but the climax to a long series of sordid scandais, whîch 
revealcd a France deeply divided and without a government 
which either received or deserved the loyal support of its 
citizens. Nor was the fact that it was in France in 1899, in the 
person of M. Millerand, that the first' Socîalist entered a 
European Cabinet, any more reassuring to the liberalîsm of 
Lord Roscbery and Mr. Asquith than to thc conservatism of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Batfour. Finally, the falling 
French birth-rate was far more disquieting to the respectable in 
those prolific dys than it would be to-day. We were still 
moralists and realists, and the falling population of Franîe 
thrcatencd to disturb the militait balance on thc Continent, whîle 
affrontîng the consciences of out more old-fashioned citizens. 
On the other land, there were sîgns by 19Ol, that the Third 
Republic was recovering both its poîifical and its social cohesion. 
 H. A. L. Fishcr, A History of Europe, vol. Ri. (Eyr¢ & Spottiswoodc" 
revied edition, 1938 ). 
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It was sick but hOt dead. Whatever else it had lost, it had 
preserved its parliamentary institutions, tb.en just as much as 
now an object of veneration to the British public of all political 
creeds. 
Russia presented a picture casier for the present generation 
to recognize. Plus ça ci}ange .... Her immense rêsources, her 
remoteness, the almost oriental indifference which ber diplo- 
macy affected towards the mundane but urgent affairs of the 
commercial west, ber legendary cruelty suffused with an equally 
legendary religiosity, the knowledge of ber vast armiês and the 
doubts as to their eflîciency or mobility--the outlines of the 
picture have hOt notably altered in forty years. Nevertheless, 
the ruling family and the small cosmopolitan aristocracy which 
in  9 o  surrounded the court and controlled Russian diplomacy 
provided a connecfing link which to-day does hot exist. The 
Russian Government and Foreign ONce, however oriental at 
home, talked the comrnon language of European politics, 
employed Europeans in its diplomatic service, and observed its 
outward formalifies with scrupulous correctness. 
What of the British Foreign Office at the beginning of the 
present century? We are much too apt to imagine that the 
years belote x94 were days of over-confident t;anquillity. No 
such feeling prevailed in Downing Street in  9o. At the end 
of the Boer War England was isolated and very much afraid of 
ber isolation. Even Russia, then as to-day no ardent,champion 
of the rights of small nafionalifies, had joined in the outcry 
against our attack on tlae Boer t(epublics, while German hos- 
tility was vocal almost to the point of war. Had slae had a 
fleet she would bave delivered the ultimatum which, as it was, 
remained in draft. There. was, moreover, the German naval 
programme, associated for all rime with the naine of Tirpitz, 
first heard of in Europe in 1898. There w.s also the rising 
strength of Japan, which under the long rule of the Mikado 
Mutzu Hito rose from ber feudal and agricultural backwater to 
tlae' status of a great naval, mîlîtary, and industrial power, in 
lessthan fffty years. 
In. these threatening circumstances necessity, hot idealism, 
determined out policy from I9OO to 1914-  Out first step was 
mi' alliance with Japan, concluded by Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
, 
, 
, 
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9o2. This was out reply to the German naval expansion, and 
a prime cause of the victory of the A|l{es in 98. The next 
step was to settle the French colonial claims, invo]ving as a 
consequence the recognition by us of French rights in Morocco 
and the recognidon by France of" out position in Egypt and the 
Sudan. At the saine time, the outstanding differences of the 
two countries in NeoEoundland, Madagascar, and the New 
Hebrides were finally settled. The chief architects of this 
settlement were M. Paul Delcasse and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
but it was the weakness of R.ussia and the strength of apan, 
now fortified by the British alliance, which turned ttîe con- 
tinental agreement into a firm and enduring bond for cornrnon 
action against Germany. , 
We followed sound strategical principles in those crucial 
years. Four points are particularly worth noting. Firstly, we 
moved quicldy and secretly, and in that way we seized and 
retained the initiative. Secondly, before we negotiated with 
France we protected our tank. Once secure in the Pacific, we 
came to France in an unchallengeable position as masters of the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean. Thirdly, we realized that, 
in diplomacy as in war, if you want something you must give 
something. The passive defensive is the ro£d fo ruin. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain did not-consider it worth while to negotiate 
an agreement with France (as we had to do so often between 
the wars both with France and Italy) on the basis that. our 
rights were recognized whfle hers were not. The weakness of 
France during the Russo-Japanese War might quite possibly 
have induced France to accept such an agreement, but agree- 
ments hOt based on mutual self-interest will hOt be kept. Most 
important of ail, we realized that agreements for the main- 
tenance of the status Cuo automafically range behind them the 
old and tîred and alienate the young and active minds. To 
base a foreign policy on the doctrine that every change in the 
status Cuo is a step on the road to perdition'is to ensure your 
ultimate isolation. An atmosphere of change is essenfiaI to the 
preservation of peace. 
The events which followed almost immediately on the Jap- 
anese alliance and the opening ofnegotiations with France were. 
wholly unêxpected. We were prepared for them because wc 
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had seîzed the diplomatic initiative so as to be prepared for any 
eventuælity. The Japanese victory over Russia was certainly 
the least probable of any; yet it happened, and it deprived 
France of Ber reinsurance against Germany. In 19o5, after 
the collapse of the imperial armies in the field, Russia experi- 
enced a revolutionary convulsion, and Count Schlieffen, chief of 
the German staff, at once proposed that Germany should force 
a war on France. Now, he argued, was the rime for testing 
and possibly breaking the new Franco-British entente. The 
diplomatic offensive opened when the Kaiser went to Tangier. 
Shortly afterwards the French were forced, under the threat of 
war, to accept the resignation of Delcasse knd the summoning 
of a conferetace at Algeciras. But that was hot, as intended, 
the end of the entente. I t was the beginning of the unwritten 
Anglo-French alliance which was to destroy imperial Germany. 
Lord Lansdowne, the timlar negotiator of the official entente, 
had been succeeded by Sir Edward Grey, who gave the fullest 
diplomatic support to the French claims at the Algeciras Con- 
ference. The result was a very Pyrrhic victory for German 
diplomacy. Her right to be consulted about North Africa was 
theoretically recognized but practically rejected. 
Germany had, indeed, appeared at Algeciras in I9O6 in the 
role so often adopted at more recent conferences by this country. 
What Germany objected to had already been done and could 
only be undone by war. Historical forces were ranged against 
Ber. and ai1 she could do was to put Ber signature to an agree- 
ment embodying the substance of the fait accompli. She was 
not ready for war against England, nor had the diplomafic 
background been prepared.. No effective forces were marshalled 
in Ber support. Ail she was able to secure was a secret clause 
recognizing certain rights for Ber Italîan ally to a sphere of 
influence south-east of Egypt (a clause which we forgot twenty- 
rive years later) and the creafion of an international zone at 
Tangier. Had Great Britain wavered in Ber support of France, 
Germany would Bave put thê famous Schlieffen plan into 
operation, France would hdve been defeated, and Germany 
installed in the Claannel ports. The situation of midsummer 
94o wotild Bave developed in the spring of  906. This sinister 
development had not been frustratedby speeches, but by the 
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deeds of he precedng four years. The deermnng factor was 
that England, apan, and France represented an unassaable 
naval coalkon whose ulimate v¢ory, nekher Italy nor Austra 
beng then naval powers, would bave been înevkable. 
The lesson was learnt by both sdes. Germany pressed ahead 
ith her naval expansion. The Var Oflîce, authorzed by Mr. 
Asqukh, Sr Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, inkîaed secre 
mlitary conversations beween the French and Brksh mflkary 
staoEs. Mr. Haldane proceeded fo reorganze and re-equp our 
regular army and fo creae the Terrkorial Army. Swiftly and 
secrely we prepared fo retan, as Germany prepared fo recover, 
the ntatve. 
Followng the Algecras Conference and the nauguraton of 
staff talks, Sr Edward Grey urned hs attention fo Russa: 
seven years, be t noted, before the oubreak ofwar. Ths was 
a dscusson not between two European monarces but between 
two oriental empires. I turned on their respective spheres of 
nfluence n the Mddle Eas. Russa was weakened by 
n the eas and shaken by revoluton a home. We could bave 
effected a 'settlement' wkh ber, as we could bave wkh France 
in 9o, on easy erms--perhaps on no terms ai ail. Russa 
was sill France's ally" she could no coun n he short run on 
German support. But we gave ber înstead the lion's share, fo 
the great chagrin of Lord Curzon, who protested that 'Persia, 
a land famous for the eloquence of herpoets and the wisdom of 
ber phîlosophers,' had been sacrificed o împerialst¢ aggression. 
Be1nd this protest a new force louder, less lterate, and far 
more fateful for human destinîes, was heard for the first me-- 
the force of 'democrac' public opîron claiming o dîrect 
foreîgn polcy on ' îdealîstîc' lnes.  
The genesis of the outburst against Sir Edward Grey's 
Russian agreement was to be round in the historîc division of 
the Liberal party into Whigs and Radicals. The administration 
included both. The Prime Minîster and Mr. Lloyd George 
represented the old pro-Boer Radical party: Mr. Asquîth, Sir 
 I use quotation marks hOt out of disrespect for democracy or ideallsm, 
which remain the chief secular hopes for the world, but for that type of 
ill-informed minorîty opinion which arrogantly assumes the exclusive rlght 
to call its practice democratic and its aires noble. 
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Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane the Liberal League which, 
under the leadership of Lord losebery, had adopted the national 
point of view in 899. The rank and file of the party were 
divided between the two camps. To tle 'left' of the P, adicals 
was the new Labour party, led by Mr. Keir Hardie in a cloth 
cap and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in a red tie--Labour was still 
class-conscious in 1906. The Radicals claimed to laave won the 
elecfion, or at least to have been responsible for the size of the 
majority (without precedent until the election of  93 ), through 
their Chinese slavery campaign. They were now busy stirring 
up polifical and class feeling against the House of Lords. Yet 
the party, as a whole, was solidly behind the administration 
which had received as overwhelming a mandate from the 
electorate as it was possible to imagine. Sir Edward Grey had 
no difl:iculty whatever in carrying his Russian policy, which 
was activety opposed only by a small group of intellectuals with 
no weight in th.e country but with a disproporfionate influence 
among the Radicals in the House of Commons. The British 
democracy expects, and foronce it got, resolute leaderstfip. 
Out national security was preserved hOt after fatal delays at 
the eleventh hour but by prudent measures taken before and 
not after the crisis. Had Sir Henry (3ampbell-Bannerman's 
government given way, as British Governments bave repeatedly 
done since, to file press and plafform outcry which greeted the 
publication of the terres of the agreement, the German-Russian 
alliance, which had already bccome a secondary and tentative 
object of German dîplomacy,.would bave been translated into 
an accomplisked fact, and by 191i the German armies would 
bave been in. Paris and the whole of the Middle East would 
have been under lussian control. 
The vîews expressed by the opponents of tlle agreement may 
have been in accordance with thc text-books ofacademic LiberaI- 
ism as taught in the schools--but file consequencês which 
inevitably follow OEe disrêgard of tlae realifies of power would 
have'been fatal all'the saine. The intellectual leaders of Brifish 
advanccd' opinion bave never learnt that, wlxen you appeal to 
tb.e sword, thê sword decîdes. It is excellent fun for file polifi- 
cians to range alt the peoptes of tle world against us and meet 
them with nothing more expressive than a perorafion from 
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Shakespeare, bu  s no suc1 good fun for OEe peoples. Çome 
he hree corners of he world n arms and e shll shock 
them.'  Nonsense! vVe won the 94 war, as we won the 
i939 war, only when we had massed and mobilized, by our 
industry and our diplomacy, superior and well-trained forces. 
Nota moment earlier, nor by any other means ! Victory comes 
only to the soldier who remembers that every battle can be 
won, and to the statesman who remembers that every war can 
be lost. Nor is it difficult for a generation experienced in war 
to reconcile these maxims. Wars are lost when the politicians 
present their adversary with the opportunity of achieving his 
objective without having to fight for it. Tkat is what we 
should bave done had we listened to the 'democratic' outcry 
against the Anglo-Russian pact of 9o 7. Germany yesterday, 
as Kussia to-day, was looking eastwards. Her principal objec- 
tive was the road to the Near East and the Persian Gulf. She 
would have gained that objective without firing a shot had it 
not been for the Anglo-Russian pact. 
As it was, Germany was nearly encircled. But she did hot 
intend to be. The results of her renewed determination to 
avoid encirclement were soon apparent in Vienna, where 
Aerenthal, the astute and unscrupulous half-oriental Foreîgn 
Minister, was quick to realize Germany's position. 
The political map of the Balkans had been arranged at the 
Congress of Berlin in I878. Like many other achievements of 
the despised Victorians, the settlement had endured, and but 
for the golden opportunity for mischief-making whîch the year 
9o8 presented to Austria, it might have endured still longer. 
In that year, however, Turkey was in the throes of a revolu- 
tîonary upheaval, and Germany so isolated diplomatically that 
Austria could count on àer support. 
Bulgarîa under the Berlin sèttlement had become a princi- 
pality undër Turkish sovereignty, while Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
although still under Turkîsh suzerainty, were adminîstered by 
Austria under a mandate from the powers. The object ofthese 
curious arrangements had been to relîeve the unfortunate 
peoples of these lands from the burdens of Turkish misrule, 
without creating a dispute between Russia and Austria as to 
 " King dTohn, v. vii. 
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which should inherit the Turkish sovereignty. The arrange- 
ments had worked well. The peoples had prospered under 
disinterested rule and had been spared the risk of becoming 
involved in quarrels which could not interest tlaem. They had 
had thirty years without history and had been happy. In 
October I9o8 their happiness ended and their history began 
again. Aerenthal announced the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Bulgaria proclaimed her independence of the 
Porte. Aerenthal, with cynical duplicity, tlad tricked Isvolsky, 
the 1;(ussian ambassador in Vienna. Between them this pair 
of conspirators laad agreed on a double breach of the Treaty of 
Berlin. Austria was to bave the provinces. Pussia was to be 
given access through the Dardanelles to the Mediterranean. 
Before the plot could be matured, Aerenthal published the 
news of the Austrian annexations. The plot was infamous; the 
betrayal unspeakable. It is impossible to doubt that in I9O8, 
as in 1914, the Austrian Foreign Office was ready for, if itdid 
hot actually desire, war. But in 19o8 t(ussia, wholly taken 
aback, was unready. Berlin warned St. Petersburg in un- 
pleasant language that a refusal to accept the coup d'état meant 
war, and t(ussia gave in. Isvolsky, vain, revengeful, and 
irrêsponsible, neither forgave nor forgot. His rime was to corne" 
July 1914 round him t(ussian ambassador in Paris. 
Much was to happen before that date, and notably the 
consolidation of the Turkish t(evolution. This was a movement 
of. a type with which the world to-day is painfully acquainted. 
It was a movement of professional revolutionaries, the first of 
its kind, and as such an event of thc first historical importance. 
Likc other such movements, it was wholly misunderstood by 
Liberal opinion in Great Britain, which gleefully saw the 
baroque figures of Enver, Tataat, and Djavid as would-be 
martyrs in the cause for w:hich Hampden died in the field and 
Sidney on the scaffold. They laad an excuse, no doubt, in the 
admitted infamies of Abdul Hamîd. Any government,, the 
Liberals naïvely sup.posed, must be an improvement on his. 
That of course was the feeling hot only at the National Liberal 
Club, but throughout the Turtdsh Empire; it was precisely on 
the strength of ttxîs feeling ttlat Envêr and lais friends had 
calculated, They knew that they had only to raise the banner 
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o£reform to win overwhelming support. That is the technique 
of" ail gangsters who aspire to political power. But Enver was 
thc first of his line and thereforc a portent of the shape of things 
to come. 
The failure to understand the portent was to cost democracy 
dear as late as  944. We understood neither the men nor their 
methods. How closely the Young Turks, as they called them- 
selves, were in fact allied to the secret revolutionary forces and 
organization whose activity in continental politics dates back 
now for at least two centuries, had been disputed. The inquiry 
is an unprofitable one in any case. We need hOt indulge in 
dark speculations about Grand Orient Masonry to understand 
wlaat matters about this and other later revolutions. They are 
not the product of secret societies, though they may be actively 
suppored by thcm. They are the product of the printing 
press, popular education, irreligion, immorality, and ambition. 
In any country long misgoverned education is a. dangerous 
solvent. That is an argument, I hasten to add, against mis- 
government, not against education. The most dangerous form 
thîs solvent can take is education hot based on grammar, logic, 
and mathematics, but on the popular press and the wrifings of 
revolutionary idealists. Revolutionary idealists never them- 
selves make revolutions. Tlacy are mereIy the stuK' of which 
rcvolutîons arc ruade by mcnlike Enver Talaat, and Djavid. The 
formal origin of the Turkish Revolution was the Committee of 
Union and Progress, a secret society, which met rst at Gencva, 
where it was in touch with the Russian rcvolutionaries, then in 
Paris, and finally in Salonika. I ts members were hot oppressed 
Turkish peasants or workmen, but the intelligentsia of the out- 
lying Turkish seaport towns, mainly doctors and lawyers, with 
a strong Jewish element, and a number of professional soldiers. 
Enver was a young oflîcer; Talaat a civil servant in Salonika; 
Djavid a Jewish financier. These thre¢ able and ambifious 
men were determined to seize the teins of power and they did 
so. They represented no one but themselves. They had won 
power by force.. They represented neither an oppressed ctass 
nor an oppressed nafionality. They succeeded not to the 
represèntafion of a people but to the military rule of a despot's 
empire. Th¢y were, as it happened, men of capacity, but, as 
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is usual in men of their type, without either experience or 
principles. They knew neither what they could nor what they 
ought to do. They proceeded to set up a methodical and 
centralized tyranny sustained by outrages of the most atrocious 
character. The effect was epoch-making. These vigorous, 
undisciplined, and ruthless men succeeded in tb.ree years in 
healing tlae ageless feuds of the Balkans and uniting all the 
Christian Balkan peoples in a military league against Turkey. 
Tke Young Turks were the idols ofLiberal-minded circles for 
quite a few months after their real character had become clear 
to observers at close quarters. Fortunately they never became 
a focus of polifical passion like the Spanish revolutionaries of a 
quartêr of a century latêr. This was because, when they pro- 
voked by tlaeir misrule a military league against them in the 
Balkans, English Liberal opinion swung round to the Balkan 
League, parfly because of the adhesion of Greece and partly 
because the annexafion of Bosnia and Herzegovina had ruade 
the British press and public acquainted with the Serbian 
grievances against Austria. 
The BalIala League was the creation, largely, of M. Venizelos, 
a Cretan polîtician, hîmself 'hardened,' as the latc H. A. L. 
Fislaer, who knew kim well, politely put it, 'in tlae civil wars of 
his own island.' Venizelos was, in fact, a formidable and subfle 
blend of tlae nationalist gang-leader and the cosmopolitan 
revolufionary. By far the most sympathetic and attractive of 
the revolufionarîes of our rime, he largely contributed to the 
Greek renaissance. His personal failure was still very far in ttle 
future: lais greatest days sfill lay belote him. Seizing the 
moment when Italy was engaged in taking Tripoli from Turkey, 
he wheeled tlae forces ofthe League into action. In a campaign 
of six .wee&s the Balkan League practically destroyed all Euro- 
pean Turkey outside Constanfinople. It was the begînning of 
the world war. 
' Already, 'a year belote, tîxere had been a prêmonitory sign 
of imposing dîsaster, when the German Government, îrritated  
by the dispatch of â French military mission to Fez, sent a 
gunboat to Agadir. Ma-. Lloyd George, speaking at the 
Mamion House, had warned Germany that any attempt at 
interference in the Mediterran.ean would mean war, and the 
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crisis had passcd, but cvery succeedin crisis added to the 
tension. Ear]y in the following year thc British Naval Staff 
agreed that the French flcet should be concentrated in the 
Meditcrranean, while the Brifish fleet assumed moral if not 
treaty responsibility for safeguarding the Charme1 coast Of 
France in the event of war. 
I t was the Balkan cataclysm which ruade a European war 
inevitable because the collapse of the 'sick man of Europe' had 
created graver problems than it solved. Greece had enlarged 
her fronfiers without arousing the jealousy of either Russia or 
Austria , but the sudden arrival on the European stage of a 
greatly enlarged Serbia, whose powerful armies were already 
in Central Macedonia and threatening to extend westwards to 
the Adriafic shore, was a different affair. The disruptive force 
which must inevitably be exercised on the Austro-Hungarîan 
Empire by a powerful Serbia, flushed with conquest and gaining 
by her access to the sea the status of an important European 
power, was as evident in St. Petersburg as in Vienna. It 
followed that the Serbian claims were vigorously pressed by 
Russia and supported by France, and as vigorously opposed by 
Austria, supported by Germany. Nor was it unimportant that 
Bulgaria, the firm friend of Austria (because there was no 
Bulgarian minority within the Austro-Hungarian Empire anc 
because she owed ber successful assertion of independence in 
19o8 to Austrian connivance), had contributed most to and 
derived least benefit from the victory of the Balkan League over 
Turkey. To the vasfly increased power of Serbia and her 
natural friend and ally Greece, there was thus no sufficient 
counterpoise on which Vienna could rely. , 
The situation for the Duat Monarchy was diflîcult enough in 
any case. The whole structure of this composite state was 
based on the negation of the philosophy of racialism, then a 
word to conjure with in progressive circles ail over the worid. 
It was the new effervescence of racial patriotism whîch had 
carried file Balkan League to vîctory, and facial patriofism is 
infecfious. It was not only Austria's 6,000,000 Serbs whose 
desire for independence would be sfimulated by the League's 
victory, but ber 8,500,000 Czechs, ber 4,000,000 Poles, ber 
5,000,o00 Ruthenes, ber 3,ooo, ooo R.umanians, and ber 
, , 
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1,5oo,ooo Slovenes as well. With Serbia on the Adriatic, the 
rnilitary as well as the political position of the Dual Monarchy 
would be fatally imperilled. 
The break-up of Austria-Hungary was hot a British interest, 
as British interests were judged in those sober days. It must 
inevitably shatter the world's peace. It was not, at that date, 
regarded as axiomatic that it would add to the happiness of the 
'liberated' peoples. The debacle of the Young Turks lad dis- 
illusioned Downing Street as to the inevitability of progress 
under 'progressive' national leadership, while it had opened 
their eyes very wide indeed to the difficulties of localizing 
Balkan quarrels. The fruifful consequence was that London 
in 1913 saw the last effective employment of the diplomacy 
of the balance of power which modern history will record. 
England became in effect the mediator between two equally 
balanced groups, and imposed on both an honourable com- 
promise. An independent state of Albania was creatêd, under 
a German prince, to stand between Serbia and the Adriatic 
sêa-board. 
The signature of t.he Treaty of London was perhaps the high- 
water mark of Britain's diplomatic achievement in our century. 
We acted with intelligence, force, and disinterest. We had 
preserved tlae peacê of Europe without forfeiting the goodwill 
ofany of the power,s, great or small. Our prestige at that rime 
afforded a striking contrast to our prestige at the end of the 
Boer War. It was to be a decisive factor in the anxious and 
dangerous years which Iay immediately ahead of us. 
The very success of out part in the Balkan disputes of 
and  9 3 bas been held by some to condemn the genet;al trend 
of our diplomacy in the years preceding I914. Here, these 
crifics say, is, ff hot proof, at least a clear indication that so 
long as England was aloof and in no way committedto either. 
party in a dispute, the fear of ber intervention was suflîcient to 
emure the acceptance of a reasonable settlement. Had we 
occupied the same position, of d.etachment in July 19 IZ, we 
could bave mediated between Austria and Russia as successfully 
as we dîd in the Balkans fifteen months belote. 
This crificism tests on a complete misunderstanding of the 
realities of foreign p61icy. 
, 
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Peace was preserved in  9  3 as a result of Sir Edward Grey's 
skill, but skill would have availed nothing if the situation of 
 9 x 3 had originated in the action of any of the great powers. 
The national passions of the great powers were not aroused; 
the political future neither of Austria nor of Russia had bedn 
staked. Diplomacy can be effective in these circumstances. 
Once a great power has declared its position and stated its 
demands, once it is actually involved in a dîspute, aH that 
diplomacy can dois to cover up a surrender on one side or the 
other. Britain ended her isolation not in order to defeat the 
aims of one power or another, but in order to preserve such an 
equilibrium in Europe that no great power would press its 
claims beyond the point where diplomacy could be effective. 
In this Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir Edward Grey 
were successful, and there is ample evidence that, but for their 
policy, war would have broken out in 9o5, in 9o8, and in 
9 , as well as in : 9:3. Nothing moreover is more probable 
than that, but for the assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand in 94, that year also would, thanks to British 
diplomacy, have come toits close with Europe still at peace. 
Nevertheless, the rising temper of the nationaIist movements 
must, in the long run, have led to war in a Europe whose delicate 
diplomatie machinery had as its linchpin an empire whose vew 
constitution was a negation of national claires and whose con- 
tinued survival, therefore, could hot be counted on in an age 
aggressively and miHtarily nationaHstic. That can be said with 
certainty, and to say that is to justify the course of British 
foreign policy in the fa'st years of the century. While creating 
the conditions most favourable to the mMntenance of peace, as 
was provêd by successive crises safely overcome, we prepared 
also for war and ensured that our interests, when the chal- 
lenge of German impêriaHsm was ultimately delivered, should 
be effecfively defended by a coalition long prepared for the 
purpose. 
Must we conclude that there is no substance in the charge 
that Britain shares, even ff in lesser measure, with Austria, 
Germany, and Russia the responsibility for the war of 9 47 
That at no time up to August 94 did any British statesmen 
and any body of public opinion plan or wîsh to fight Germany ' 
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is quite certain. Whether an agreement with Germany which 
would bave prevented war was at any rime possible is a question 
to which, in the nature of the case, no categorical answer is 
possible. The I9I  world was in a state ofeconomic transition, 
albeit far advanced, in which England, France,'Germany» and 
the United States were compefing in the sale of manufactured 
goods to nations hot yet highly industrialized, in remrn for raw 
materials, but were each increasingly concerned, as the indus- 
trialîzafion of the new world and of the East went on, to see 
that it was achieved with their machinery, supervised by their 
engineers, and financed by their capital. Each in this way 
hoped, when the wheel should bave corne full circle, and the 
process of industrîalizatîon should be completed, to levy tribute 
in the form of înterest on the vast potential resources of these 
new worlds. Thîs competîtive export trade depended for frs 
operafion on the existence of a limited number of highly 
industriaHzed nations with docile populations and a productive 
capacity in excess of effectîve consumers' demand, set over 
against a group of non-industrialized countries anxious to 
bêcome industrialized and willing to mortgage their capital 
assets to foreign lenders for the purpose. 
These conditions sfillexîsted in 94, but they could not 
continue to exist for much longer. 
In the new economîc compefifion Germany was the last 
starter, but the astounding dêvelopment ofhei" heavy industries, 
largely occupied in the manufacture of capital goods, was 
cêrtainly the most vital factor in the economic history of the 
twenty-five years prêceding the war. In  885-89 Great Britain 
was producing on an average 7,6oo,0oo tons of pig-iron and 
e,8oo,ooo tons of steêl per year, w.hile German productio n 
lagged behind at 3,500,000 and ,6oo,ooo tons respectively. 
In 9.3 the German production ofpig-iron was x6,5oo,ooo tons 
as against out own production of  o,5o,ooo tons, and ber steel 
production was  7,300,000 tons as against our own of no more 
than 7,65o, ooo tons. Yet the Brifish predominance in exports 
remained, and the prop0rfion of out total production for which 
we could find markets abroadwas overwhelmingly greater than 
our rival's. ,Germany's search for 'a place in the sun' was hot 
only the imagined but the chier cause of the war of z94-8. 
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That Germany was not provîded with colonies on the scale of 
England or France and lackcd the immense home markct of 
the United States was, howcver, hot duc to the plots of financiers 
but to the facts of vcry ancîcnt history, and there was, in fact, 
nothing that could be donc to remedy it. By the twentieth 
century the rime was long past when colonies could be bought 
and sold and thcir populations and thcir rcsourccs trcated as 
counters in the diplomatie cxchange. Nor was the colonial 
question thc most important. Our pre-eminence in the pre- 
94 economy was due to our century-old investments in the 
East and in the Americas, which provided us with vast invisible 
exports and were the basis of our pre-eminence as international 
bankers and carriers of the world's trade. By and large thîs 
position had hOt been built up by conquest nor maintained by 
military force, and even if we had wished to do so, there was 
no part of these advantages which could in practice bave been 
assigned to Germany, who, if sle wîshed for fresl territories 
over which to exercise economic control, must look eastward to 
the Balkans, to lussia, Poland, and to the Ukraine, and further 
still to Constantinople and south-eastern Asia. Precisely as in 
939, we could bave given Germany to understand that she 
could, withou.t hindrance from us, set out to conquer and 
exploit the lands and people of Eastern Europe, but had we 
donc so, and in so doing left ourselves wîthout a friend in the 
world, would it have been long before Germany turned West 
to destïroy hot only France but ourselves? To th question 
there can be only one answer. 
History will view with no greater sympathy the often-repcated 
argument that if we had abandoned the technique of the old 
diplomacy and employed the modern method of the John Bull 
ir the china shop the I9 4 war would have been avoided. 
Germany was playing for great stakcs, and the onty hope of 
avoiding war lay in the organization of such a counterpoisc to 
ber own great strength that, despke the greamess of the stakes, 
the risks would appear to her too great. This we dîd, and the 
pglicy succeeded as far as Germany was concerned, but if 
Germany had beer loudIy threatened the war part] in Berlin 
would bave carried the day long before 9z4 . It is almost 
certain that the Gérman Government had at no date any fixcd 
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intention of starting hostilities. It is, however, certain that 
they were determined to imitate the British and French policy 
of financial expansion, that for this purpose they relied on their 
ally, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, to prevent, forestall, and 
oppose any movement by .Russia towards supremacy in the 
Balkans, and that at any time after 19o5, when the actual plan 
used for the invasion of France through Belgium took final 
shape, Germany was ready to draw the sword if ber policy was 
challenged by the forces opposed to her. 
When the challenge came from Russia in July 1914 after tlae 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, war was inevitable except at the 
price of surrender. 
It is often said that when tlae July crisis began, England 
should have at once declared ber unconditional intention of 
entering the war ifit broke out. This is nonsense. In the first 
place such a declaration would bave led to the fall of the govern- 
ment and for that reason, almost certainly, to the fall of the 
French Government. We knew perfectly well that if war came 
Germany was going to march thxough Belgiu m and that on 
that issue we cou!d go into a battle as a united people. To 
bave forfeited that advantage would bave been midsumme.r 
madness. In the second place, Germany had allowed for and 
disc.ounted our mîtitary intervention on the Confinent..No 
deelaratîon from us would have altered laer calculafions. 
What is no doubt truc is that if our whole history laad been 
dîfferent and our people a different people, had we been a 
tirst-elass military power with a eonscript army of long standing 
experienced in continental warfare, tlae war of 94 would 
never bave taken place and for a very good reason. No counta3r 
could possibly sustain the immense military burdens of a great 
empire, demanding a long service, tfighly trained professional 
,army, a two-power standard navy, and a continental ¢onscript 
arrny, at o,ne and the saine rime. , Had we been as in the twelfth 
.eentury a continental power we could hot bave been also an 
imperîal power. Some other power would lave been mistress 
of the seas and in ai1 human, probability that power would bave 
been Germany. 



CHAPTER TEN 

THE FIRST WORLD 

T I-I E F I P. s T W o R L D W A R is a story of epoch-matdng mistakes. 
Pre-eminently ît was a war which was lost, not a war which 
was won, but, before its unexpecteà end, both sidei had been 
close to defeat many rimes. Thê numbers and dispositions 
indicated a cl.ssic struggle in which the central powers had the 
great advantage of înterior lines and, as the aggressors, the 
advantage of foreknowledge in timing and preparatîon, and 
therefore the tactical initiative, while the allies had the com- 
mand of the sea and the potential superiority in numbers. The 
questions which presented themselves to the rival general staffs 
should, therefore, have been comparatively simple. Could the 
allies develop their potential superiority in numbers in rime to 
hold the enemy on land on both fronts while British and French 
sea power enforced a blockade, which must, but only in the very 
long run, be decisive? Or could the Germans, with their 
interior lines and their tacfical initiative, make use of their 
immediate superiority to knock out either France or Russia 
before sea power ruade itself felt? 
This appreciation of the situation must have been even 
clearer to those who realized that the British Empire was 
capable, in the conditions tlïen prevailing, of immensely ex- 
panding her military contribution. No one probably expected 
that we should put into the field in Europe alone seven armîes 
on the continental scale, but clearly the imperial contribution to 
the land war might in the long run be formidable. 
The original German plan laad corresponded precisely to the 
requirements of grand strategy. It had been drawn up in I9O 5 
by Count Schlieffen and provided for an overwhelming con- 
centration of force against the French with the object of 
capturing Belgium, Paris, and the Channel ports in a six weeks' 
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campaign, long before the great Russian armies could corne 
effectively into play. The reserve divisions werê to be incor- 
porated in the fighting line and the invasion was to be ruade 
with seven armies deployed on the line Crefeld-Mulhausen, 
centred on Thionville-Metz. The essence of the plan was that 
the German riglat, which was to advance through Belgium, was 
to be immeasurably stronger than the left. The left was to 
attempt to pin down the main French armies while the right 
wing, after crossing Belgium, swung south-west, occupied Paris 
and then moved eastwards, falling on the rear of the French 
armies whicla were expected to be deployed, as in fact they 
were, along the Franco-German fronder and hot for the defence 
of Belgium. The Schlieffen plan, like all great strategical 
conceptions, involved risks. The Russian front had to be left, 
for ail practical purposes, to the Austrian armies, and the right 
wing of the German armies in France had to be dangerously 
weakened and be prepared, in fact, to fall back, if pressed, to 
the Rhine. The risk here, however, was more apparent ttlan 
real. The more deeply the French right got engaged with the 
German left in Alsace, the greater the chances of the Germans' 
right and centre succeeding in their great enveloping manuvre. 
The French plans corresponded to the laighest expectafions 
ofthe German General Staff. Tlaeir dêployment, as ordered by 
ttle French commander-in-chief, General Joffre, left he pro- 
jected line of advance of the German right virtually open, 
except for such opposition as tlae Belgian fortresses might offer. 
Furthermore, the French, in reacfion from the disasters of 1870, 
laad devêloped a mystique of tlae offensive wtfich had become 
for tJaem less a military technique than a necessity, hot for ttle 
destruction of the enemy but for their own reassurance. 'We 
are determined,' President Fallières had said in 1912, 'to march 
straight against the enemy without hesitatîon.., the offensive 
alone is suited to the temperamênt of out soldiers.' The French 
general staff thus became the instruments of a school of military 
occultism. Their doctrine was rooted in the distrust of intel- 
ligence and the cult of ttle intuitive approach to the problems 
of.war. 
, 
Fortunately for France and for ttle world, Gount Sehlieffen, 
a staff officer of genius, had been succeeded in due course by 
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General von Moltke, magni nominis umbra, the mediocre inheritor 
of a great naine. During the years of his office the Schlieffen 
plan was drastically modified. According to his original scheme 
there would have been fifty-nine divisions north of Thionville- 
Metz and nine to the south. The plan as executed in 94 
gave fifty-five divisions to the north and twenty-three to the 
south. The change was fundamental in its êffects, for it implied, 
and events showed that the implication wasjustified, a hesitation 
to accept the passive role allotted to the German left, or to risk 
a temporary retreat as the price of a stupendous victory. Tlae 
German left was now to attack, not to pin and if necessary falI 
back. It was therefore to drive the French westward, away 
from the trap, not into it. It was, on the ultimate analysis, 
this change in the German order of battle, this redistribution 
of emphasis, which forced the French to retreat and enabled 
tlaem, in retreating and redeploying their forces, to avoid the 
envelopment of their left by the German riglat. 
At first everything went according to German expectations. 
The Belgîan fortresses were quickly subdued. The French left, 
with the British Army, was quite unable to offer effective resis- 
tance to the German First and Second Armies under von Kluck 
and von Btilow. By 4th August the whole of the allied left 
was in retreat. The French offensives in Lorraine and the 
Ardennes had failed with stupendous losses. Tlae German left, 
however, comprising the Sixth and Seventh Armies, had oblig- 
ingly thrown the French Fîrst and Second Armîes out of the trap 
and beaten them back to thê Grand Couronne of Nancy and 
to the Meurthe and were engaged in attacking those strong 
defensive positions, a manuvre as futile and wrong-headed as 
the French offensives. 
August 5th was the western day of decision, because on that 
day General Tappen, ckief of the operations section at von 
Moltke's headquarters at Cobtenz, decided to withdraw tlaree 
corps and one cavalry division from the western frort to meet 
what was believed to be a dangerous situation in East Prussia. 
General Ludendorff, chief of staff to Géneral Von Hindenburg 
in East Prussia, was actually in process of winning the great 
batfles of Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes and required 
no reinforcements. Nevertheless, the Second and Third Armies 
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which had already had to supply two corps to mask Antwerp 
and one to mask Maubeuge, had to send two more corps and 
one cavalry division to the east and the vital German right was 
now reduced from thirty-four to twenty-four divisions. 
Meanwhîle, on the same day, sth August, the French 
Council of Ministers, Joffre, and Gallieni, the new commander 
of the Paris garrisons, ail woke up to the realities of the situation 
--according to the documents, each independently of the other 
--and as the result a new army was assembled on the French 
left to outflank the Germans. Von Kluck was informed of the 
new French concentration at Amîens but never reported it, 
abandoned the march on Paris, and wheeled inwardsto conform 
to the movement of von Blow's Second Army. Joffre was 
given time for hîs redeployment. The consequence was the 
victorious battle of the Marne, fought between 9th September 
and I Sth September as the result of which the Germans were 
driven back to the Aisne plateau and the allied left, wîth the 
Brîtish leadîng, came to rest on the English Channel at the 
mouth of the Yser. Here, in October and November i914, 
the British Army was to fight and win the first of its great 
battles in the Fîrst World War, the defensive Fîrst Battle of 
Ypres. 
The barre of the Marne was decisive in the true sense, as was 
the barre of France in 94o. The Germans might have won 
the war after the Marne, as the allies did ultimately win the 
8econdWorldWar, but the war the Germans wished and planned 
to win was irrevocably lost by sth September. Thence- 
forward they were committed to a war on two fronts; they had 
tost the initiative; they had lost the advantage of surprise and 
of the fog of war which, before the days of the aeroplane, 
înevitably enveloped the victims of aggression, who could not 
know, but were forced to guess, the enemy's intentions and the 
relative strength of his concentrations. Once the French suc- 
ceeded in their redeployment and in holding a mîlîtarily 
defensible line, the German superiority in numbers was so slîght 
tàat they coulcl hot risk a seçond offensive immédîatelv, and rime, 
so long as the lussians were in the field, was not on heir side. 
Thcnçeforward, until the Russan revotufion in 97, whîc 
led to theRussian capittfl, ation at Brest-Litovsk in December of 
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that ycar, the First World War conf'ormed to the pattern o£ the 
grcat strugglc against Napolcon. The Gcrmans' overall objec- 
tive was to dcstroy out sea pover and thus break out blockade. 
Fîrst, thcy attemptcd to capture the Channel ports in the First 
and Second Battlcs of" Ypres, and thus cft'ectively to threatcn 
invasîon  sccondly, they attcmpted to break out of'our strategic 
envelopmcnt by bringing Turkey into the var and wth ber 
hclp to gct control of" the Eastern Medîterranean  thirdly, thcy 
attcrnpted a direct attack on out sea power by the flcct action 
at Jutland iînally, they attemptcd» în thc far more deadly 
submarinc war o£ 97-i8» fo impose a counter-blockade. 
At no rime were the Germans with thcir Austrian allîcs strong 
cnough to attcmpt a purely military decision on the Russian 
£ront, bccausc, unlike Hitlers Germany or Napoleon's France, 
they had lost, not won, the initial milîtary campaign in the 
wcst. On thc Russian front they there£ore relîcd on the 
political cfl'ccts o£ a scrîcs o£ local offensives. 
The allies on thcir part suffered f'rom all the confision of" 
counsel which secms inscparable irom alliances between sea and 
land powers. Wîth this aspect o£the grand strategy thc genera- 
tion whîch kncw thc Second World War is suflïcicntly £amiliar. 
Thc Frcnch always, the Russîans fi'om 19  5, presscd us for more 
and more dîrect mîlitary aîd. Mcanwhîie, all the allies experi- 
enccd and succumbed to the tcmptation to attempt a premature 
mîlitary decisîon bci'orc thc sea b]ockade and thc long process of" 
attrition had donc its work. Thesc temptatîons assaîled the 
British wîth particular virulence because of" our natural prc- 
disposîtîon to amphibious operations and out insular dîstrust of" 
continental allies. At no time wcrc re confident of" Russia"s 
determinatîon to kcep ber word not to make a scparate peace, 
and om  96 onward we had încrcasing and justîfied doubts 
as to thc morale of  the French armîcs. Out efforts for an early 
dccision were rst the Gallîpoli campaign and sccondly the 
great military oicnsive of" 96 in France. 
Nominally Gallipolî was an attempt to clear a direct and 
easy route for supplies to Russia and to hold off the Turkish 
armies om threatenîng to turn the Russian i]ank. Actually 
it was the opening of" an attempt to take the German positions 
in reverse. Had the campaign succeeded» an attac] through 
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the Balkans would bave taken Austria-Hungary out of the war 
and led fo the Russian invasîon of Germany and a decisive and 
early victory. War, however, must not be confused with 
strate'. S trategy is only the framework within which men 
and material can be efl'ectively employed and in Gallipoli the 
men and the material were hot tlere. That the strategic 
conception was sound, hOt to say brilliant, bas long been 
accepted, but the sounder the conception, the greater the mis- 
fortune of its adoption when the means and tle will to put it 
into execution were alike lacking. The allies' mistake over 
Gallipolî was that of von Moltke in modifying the Schlieffen 
plan. If the campaign was to have been fought, it should bave 
been won, and it could hOt have been won on the principle of 
limited liability. The French front should have been thinned 
and overwhelming force concentrated to exploit what should 
bave been the surprise of the Ianding. We know that surprise 
was possible in 1915 because it proved possible in the days of 
the aeroplane in i942, I943, and I944. In Gallipoli surprise 
was hot attempted and there was no force to exploit the landing 
when it was ruade. 
The parallel with von Moltke goes furtker, for, like him, Sir 
Ian Hamilton, the British commander-in-chier, lost control of 
the operafion at the start. His dispositions were possible, but 
the local commands were faulty and he kept no adequate 
reserves under his hand nor any control over his subordinates. 
When he ruade Iris attempt in August 1915 to break the dead- 
lock by a fresh lan.ding at Suvta Bay, which was to turn the 
Turkish position and release the armies fied down, since 25th 
ApriI, at the fip of Cape Helles and at Anzac, he ruade every 
mistake open to a qommander-in-chief. He accepted as com- 
mander of the new landing a general in whom lê had declared 
hîs lack of confidence. He employed on a complêx and laz- 
ardous operafion a complete corps of wholly untraîned troops 
instead of using his reinforcements to take over the prepared 
and secure positions at the tîp of the peninsula and.entrusting 
tle new tandîng to experienced troops, and, above all, fo proved 
leaders; finally he allowcd a fatal interval to pass belote going 
to Suvla Bay himself to attempt to retrieve a situation by that 
rime hopeless!y lost. 
, , 
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The chiefinspirer of the Gallipoh campaign was Mr. Winston 
Churchill, but if he had the credit for the conception and no 
responsibility for its management, he received almost ail the 
blame and not altogether wrongly, because.it îs certain that he 
took the responsibihty of pressing the decision on unwilling 
colleagues and in the face of the opposition of his chier pro- 
fessional advîser, Admiral Lord Fisher. And so, like the great 
German battle of manoeuvre, Gallipoli came to nothing because 
of faint hearts and indecisive minds. The Gallipoli peninsula 
was evacuated and the troops dispersed to different theatres of 
war. The entry of Turkey into the war and our faîlure to 
defeat her at Gallipoli added immensely to Britîsh responsibilîtîes, 
because we had hOt only to defend Egypt and the Suez Canal 
but also to prevent the Turkish forces from occupying the 
Persian Gulf and threatening India. We were thus involved 
from 1915 onward in four land campaigns--the western front, 
Gallipolî and Salonika, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. Only in 
Gallipoli and at Salonika were there any French troops apart 
from the western front. 
It was inevitable that the înîtiatîon of these separate cam- 
paigns and the buîlding up of supplîes along ever-increasing 
lines of communications should be a chequered process. The 
great British armies which had corne into being by the middle 
of 1915 were new creatîons, whose real trainîng only began on 
the battlefield and whose regimentaI officers and N.C.O.s were 
inexperienced and wîthout any mîlitary edliçatîon. The rapid 
expansion of 6ur land forces had not been prepared, and the 
tasks imposed on the very limited number of senior regular 
officers proved in many cases far beyond their capacîty. This 
was particularly the case in what were regarded at Whîtehall as 
thé sideshows, Gallîpoli, Palestine, and Mesopotamîa. Ail these 
campaîgns ruade a disastrous beginnîng and saw much 'grief' 
among senior oflïcers, including all the original commanders-in- 
chier. On the western front the second batfle of Ypres was 
a successful defensive, but ilI-advised, limîted offensives in 
Flanders, in Artois, and in Champagne, had led, later in 1915, 
to great losses wîth no corresponding gains. Meanwhile the 
Germans, pursuing the saine delusive triumphs that had dis- 
tracted Napoleon from his principal enemy, had won in 1915 a 
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series of sp¢ctacular victories against th Russians and in the 
Balkans. Bulgarîa had joincd the central powcrs, Warsaw fell, 
Serbia was overrun. The architect of th victories was von 
Falkenhayn who had supcrseded von Moltke in April 95 in 
the supreme direction of thc Gcrman campaign. 
Almost the only satisfactory evcnt for thc allies in 1915 had 
been the entry of Italy into thc war as our ally; this pinned 
down hall thc Austrian armies. Neverthclcss, 9  5 closed in 
an atmosphere of considcrable political unrcst, particularly in 
England and in Russia. Thc Russian discontents wcrc, as the 
world was soon to lcarn, dcep-scatcd and only a swift and deci- 
sire victory could hve cured thcm. Thc British case was 
diffcrent and thc cons¢qucnccs of our discontcnts more subtle 
and longer dclaycd. 
The impact of thc  914 war on Grcat BritMn and thc empire 
was at first surprisingly small--infinitely less than might be 
supposed by those who only remember the Second World War. 
The 939 war had been long prepared  on both sides the whole 
resources of propaganda had been employed ; there was a vivid 
expectation of a vast catastrophe. In 94 war was still 
regarded by every one in Great Britain as an occupation for 
professional soldiers; air power was still in the future, and the 
only threat to civilians at home was that of invasion which our 
fleet was implicitly trusted to prevent. But if war was a matter 
for the professionals, it is also true to say, and necessary to 
remember, that we were still in 94 the greatest world power, 
controlling the greatest empire known to history, and, as such, 
well used to having our regular army fight for us all over the 
world. In South Africa we had learnt, too, that volunteer 
forces, particularly if they corne from the great open spaces of 
the British Dominions, could fight not only gallantly but with 
supreme efficîency. I t was in the professional and volunteer 
spirit that Great Britain entered the First World War, of which 
Lord Kitchener, almost alone in Europe, foresaw the character 
and the duration. . 
In defence of out treaty obligations to Belgium, the great 
forces of nonconformity had been rallied without diflîculty in 
support of a war in fact imposed on us hOt only by honour but 
by the duty of self-prescrvation: But there was no ideologi,cat 
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conflict and no popular passions were roused beyond the quite 
illogical feeling that, whereas it was a solemn moral obligation 
on Great Britain to have a pre-eminent navy, it was ungentle- 
manly of the Germans to be equally thoroughly prepared, and 
equally predominant, on land. The Conservative opposition, 
led since 9 by Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, with Mr. Arthur 
Balfour reclining easily in a back seat, offered its support to 
Mr. Asquith's government, but were neither offered, nor at the 
time desired, office. It was essentially a peace-time adminis- 
tration which led England, for the first time in a hundred years, 
into a great continental war. Lord Morley and Mr. John 
Burns resigned on our entry into it and Lord Kitchener joined 
the government as Secretary of State for War, but there was no 
revision of the machinery of government and no attempt at a 
centralized military-politîcal direction of the war effort. 
As long as things went well, the opposition and the press 
were alike content, although the press, under the inspiration of 
Lord Northcliffe, was tempted, for the first time in British 
history, to influence public policy by a direct appeal to the 
public over the heads of the politicians. A first lamentable 
consequence laad been the removal of that brilliant sailor Prince 
Louis of Battenberg from his post as First Sea Lord in 94 . 
Generally, however, the public rested secure in its trust in the 
professional soldiers and sailors, and notably in Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Fisher. 
By mid-95 thîngs were vastly different. There was a 
shortage of high-explosive shells; there had been heavy casual- 
des in unsuccessful offensives on the western front; Gallipoli 
looked like becoming a costly and even an ignomînious failure. 
Above ail, some of the new armies had corne into action and 
the casualty lists were becoming a nation-wide concern. In- 
evitably the direction of the war began to pass into new hands. 
In May the shell shortage shook public confidence and at the 
end of the month a Coalition Government was formed. Lord 
Haldane was driven out of office by Tory prejudice and Mr. 
Winsmn Churchill, forced to leave the Admiralty, preferred to 
resign from the admînistradon. The next month Mr. Lloyd 
George became Minister of Munitions in name, but in fact 
the protagonist of a more active central direction of the war 
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and a closer political control over the soldiers and sailors. 
These changes did hot, however, interrupt the tide of defeats. 
The defeats were local but they were disturbing in their cumu- 
lative effect. By the end ofthe year Serbia was lost, the attempt 
to bring Greece into the war had failed, and our force at Salonika 
was consequently powerless; we had been defeated in Mesopo- 
tamia and our army was besieged in Kut; the evacuation of 
Gallipoli was in full swing; in France the autumn had seen 
another costly and useless British offensive at Loos. In Decem- 
ber Sir John French was replaced by Sir Douglas Haig as 
commander-in-chief in France and in January 9  6 the first 
Compulsory Service Bill passed the House of Commons. The 
conscription of single men began. 
Nevertheless, tlae omens for success were hot favourable. It 
was evident that Germany, as long as Russia held, could hot 
win ttle war, but it was far less evident to the mind of ihose 
times that we must in that event ultimately win it. The new 
politicaI measures had greatly increased the supplies of men and 
munitions and had to a much lesser extent strengthened the 
civil and political administration. Since Mr. Winston Churchill 
had resigned there had been hot an intensification but a slowing 
down of strategical thinking to the point when it had virtually 
ceasêd. The easterners, as the partisans of Gallipolî and Sal- 
onika were then known, were discredited by events. The 
westerners, of whom Mr. Lloyd George Was reluctantly one-- 
and his influence was grcatly increased by his success as Minister 
of Munitions--shared and compromised between two rival 
strategical theories, both of them hopelessly unsound. The 
first was the French theory of a war of attrition. The numbers 
of the allies on the western front were increasing steadily. The 
numbers of Germans could hot be further increased and if tlaey 
were pinned down bya steady stream of 'limited' offensives 
must be slowly, perlaaps, but inexorabiy reduced. The time 
must Nerefore corne when the allies would bave such superiority 
gf numbers that they coutd launch a decisivê genêral offensive. 
Tkis theory had the defects of ail statisfical calculations. 
Firstly, while it was truc of inanima,te figures, it was hot neces- 
sarily truc when the units of measurement represented human 
beings; sêcondly, it was truê only in the circumstances in which 
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it was made and the circumstances might change. The theory 
was brought to ruin and its exponents to disaster by these 
inherent errors. T}le French Army, worn out by a series of 
costly offensives producing no demonstrable result, mutinied at 
the beginning of 1917. The P,.ussians collapsed in December 
of the same year. Both tlaese events derived directly from the 
faulty strategical theory ofthe French High Command. In tke 
first place, men will risk and, indeed, consciously sacrifice, their 
lives to gain great ends but only pro»-ided they accept the 
necessary relationship between the end and the means proposed. 
Battles yielding no possibility of decisive victory are risks wlaich 
hot even the finest army in the world will take continuously, 
month affer mondl and year ai'ter year. Secondly, rime was 
hOt on the side of rixe allies. The limited character of the offen- 
sives of 1915 had allowed ttle Germans to deliver a series of 
shattering blows against tussia, whose position was in danger 
of being turned as the result of German and Turkish victories 
in the Balkans and the Near East. The tussian political front 
was destined to break under the strain of these events. 
The risks of the position had, by the beginnîng of 1916, begun 
to impress themselves on the French military authorides, but 
they were far more clearly present to the Britistl and French 
politicians and, notably, to M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Unfortunately, OEe alternative strategical tlaeory to wlaich the 
partial abandonment of tke tlaeory of attrition gave birth »vas 
even more fallacious. It had its origin in the then famous 
slellscontroversy. The British ,Army in i9i  laad been iii 
supplied with artillery, and far too much of its limîted supply 
of ammunitîon txad been shrapnel instead of high explosive. 
Unable tomake headway without more artillery support in 
their direct frontal assaults on the German positions, our 
generals came to believe ttlat, if there were only a suflïcient 
weight' of artîllery in support, it would be possible to blow the 
enemy's wire entanglements and entrenckments to pieces before 
the attack and thus win ground wittl comparadvely small losses. 
Given enougla artîllery, Air. Lloyd George tlad observed, the 
allies could walk to Berlin witl nothing more formidable tlaan 
umbrellas in their banals, in certain circumstances the 'attri- 
tion theory' could be defended. It contained at least an element 
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of truth. The 'artillery theory' whîch gained the upper hand 
in 96hadnothingwhateverto besaidforit. Itwasnonsense 
from start to finish. Firstly, it negatîved the possibility of 
surprise and enabled the enemy to concentrate his reserves 
behind the zone of attack and out of range of the artîllery. 
Secondly, the striking force of infantry was in the long run, and, 
as 98 was to prove, perilously, reduced by the demands on 
manpower both of the vast munitions organization and of the 
artillery regiments themselves. Thirdly, the power of high 
explosive to destroy wire and entrenchments was hopelessly 
over-estîmated. Fourthly, there were endless tactical and 
engincering devices which an intelligent enemy could quickly 
apply to minimize his casualties under even the fiercest bom- 
bardment. Finally, it was impossible with these tactics to 
develop the attack, cven when the whole of the enemy's front- 
line system had been captured, because of the relative immo- 
bility of OEe unmechanized field artillery of those days and 
because the immense destruction worked by an intensive bom- 
bardment of some days' duration ruade the ground impassable 
except for light infantry. 
The catastrophe that resulted from the decision  to put this 
new theory to the test and to seek a decision on the western 
front in  9 6 is known to history as the battle of the Somme. Its 
consequences were measureless and reach down to our own day. 
Fortunately the lunacy was not ail on one side. Four months 
before the battle of the Somme began, the French were called 
in to sustain th¢ full force of a tremendous German offensive at 
Verdun which severely limited the extent ofFrench co-operation 
in the Somme battles. Nevertheless the German losses in the 
Verdun battles were immense and reflect the undoubted fact 
that they, like the allîed commanders, had hopelessly over- 
estimated the power of the offensive, as then conducted and 
armed, agaînst prepaxed positions. But for the losses at Verdun, 
which prevented any effectîve German counter-attack, the 

1 It has since been said that Ma'. Lloyd George and Lord Kitchener were 
opposed to the Somme offemive. ït is hot, however, true that this offemive 
was forced on us by political considerations or by the strain imposed on the 
French by the battle of Verdun. The battle was begun with high hopes of 
a decisive succes. The pla.m had been laid month$ before the baftle began. 
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allicd offensive on thc Somme mght bave cndcd in a disastrous 
military defcat. As it was, its far-rcaching conscqucnccs wcre 
mainly social and political. 
The Somme was thc graveyard of Britain's voluntecr forces 
raiscd by the forcsight of Lord Kitchener in 914, and now for 
the first rime thrown en masse into a great serîes of battles. The 
casualties on the first day, ISt July 1916 , excêeded 6o,ooo-- 
the greatest loss which the British Army bas ever êxperienced, 
or ever will, in one day of our long history. The casualties of 
the rive months of battle were nearly 5oo, ooo, of whom a 
distressingly high proportion were killed or seriously wounded. 
They included, in the nature of the case, very many of those 
who in normal circumstances would bave become in the 
twenties and thirties, leaders in politics, industry, commerce, 
the arts, and sciences. A particularly adverse principle of 
selection was at work among the officers of the new armies, 
because the regular army, very wrongly from all points of view, 
had closed the doors, as far as all staff and higher appointments 
were concerned, to so-called 'temporary' officers. The regi- 
mental officers of the first new armies, therefore, included hOt 
only a whole genêration of students from all walks of lire but 
the flower of the younger members of all professions, scholars, 
scientists, lawyers, teachers, business men, engineers, wrîters, 
arfists, and administrators. 
War has often but wrongly been compared to chess. The 
final result, itis said, alone matters. Unfortunately, war is to 
be ¢ompared hot to chess but to roulette. Ail losses in war are 
absolute and irrecoverable. As the result of the Somme batfle 
we emerged îmmensely weaker at the end of the war than need 
bave been the case. The only redeeming feature of the 
picture is that its tragic outlines impressed themselves for ever 
on some of those on whom would fall the burden of the Second 
World War, and notably on Mr. Winston Churchill, whose 
conduct of affairs between 194o and 1945, lîke that of the 
military commanders who served his administration, was 
directed consîstently and effecfively towards minimizing casuaI- 
ties. Unfortunately, the political consequences of the Somme  
battles lacked any such redeemîng feamre. They had the 
effect of a cataclysm. 
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Up to the end of 9 6 it had been no part O four war aims, 
any more than it had been in the Napoleonic wars, to destroy 
the regime on the Continent. Neither the democratization of 
the German Empire nor the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire had been among our objectives. Even the retrocession 
of Alsace and Lorraine had not, up to the end of i96 , been 
contemplated. We wished, chiefly, to restore, and then to 
preserve from future attack, the rights of the small nationalities 
and notably the independent sovereignties of Belgium, Luxera- 
bourg, and Serbia. These countries, moreover, were to be com- 
pensated for the injuries done to them. The conflict, never- 
theless, had remained for the first two years esentially a political 
one; the enthusiasm of the individual citizens of all the belli- 
gerent countries was engaged by their loyalty to theîr own, hOt 
by their detestation of their enemy's government. For the 
disciplined and conservative Germans and the peace-loving if 
cynical peoples of the Dual Monarchy, this remained true until 
the end of the war. Not even the most fanatical of our enemies 
suggested as a war aim putting a Habsburg or a Hohenzollern 
to rule over France or England, nor did any one announce as 
a German war aire the abolition of parliamentary government. 
In England, however, the disasters of 95 and 916, and in 
particular the immense casualties for which public opinion was 
wholly unprepared, had a revolutionary effect. If this slaughter 
was the price of empire in the twentieth century, then empire 
was a crime. If it was hOt the necessary price but the con- 
sequence of a serîes of blunders, then our polifical regime stood 
condemned. The Somme markeà the end of 'upper class' 
prêdominance in the government of England, and the rebirth 
of that deep-seated (although not by 1917 widespread) hostitity 
to the whole regime whicla had shaken the oligarchic England 
of Witlîam Pitt in the Napoleonic wars and was now to shake to 
its foundafions the nineteenth-century Libëral economic order. 
Tlaere were other and more comple:/consequences of the 1916 
disasters. Ttxe war losses, for the first rime in English history, 
were felt in every home and the natural onsequence "was a 
violent Uprush of polifical consciousness and most particularly 
about.foreign affairs. And because grief and suffering demand 
compensation and reward, because men will die bravely but 
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must never die in vain, out of this new and unrcstricted passion 
of interest in the politics of" Europe was born a myth, that 
between the hard reality of" a world where men, by ttle millions, 
were blown to pieces by high explosive and the desired world 
o£ eternal peace stood only the autocrats, the militarîsts, tlae 
'old gangs' who everywhere denied power to the people. 
Somewhere there must be order in this chaos, some light behind 
the vast and tragic obscurity, something still living in the midst 
ofdeath. We must remember, hard as itis to-day, that in 1916 
national war was a new experience to the people of Great 
Britain--not superficially new because hot directly experienced, 
but profoundly new because not previously remembered. 
French and German armies tlave been on the match for six 
centuries and the Low Countries bave known invasion every 
other generation for more than a thousand years. There bas 
never been a time in the history of continental Europe when 
there were hot men living to speak of the last great war; for the 
people of England there laad never been a great contînental 
war. Now there was, for all of them, a war and it did not 
seem to them great, yet it must be great, else those they loved 
had died untimely. Was it great as marking the destruction 
of the old aristocratic ordcr? Or great as marking file dawn 
of universal peace ? The one clearly should involve the other, 
and so the limitless objectives of universal war would find 
fulKlment in the limitless happiness of universal peace. 
Tlaese may seem momentous revolutions of thought and 
transformations of psychology to issue in nothing more formid- 
able than the supersession, in December 1916, of Mr. Asquîth, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Sir Edward Grey by Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Milner, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. Andrew Bonar Law. 
But nough of the documents are now available to make it 
clear that much more was at stake on this change of government 
tlaan a more vigorous prosecution of the war as an assuagement 
of national uneasîness at out defeats in the field. Tlaere was a 
demand for new mon and new methods which Ieà inexorably 
to a demand for new war aims. The first German peace feeler 
was put out at the end of t 916 and #orparlers went on through 
most' of 1917 with Austria; if they had been pressed to a con- 
clusion the peace vould haïe redrawn the map of Europe, at 
, 
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the expense of Germany, by reconstructing within the frontiers 
of I77S an Austrian federation of sclf-governing states. But 
the new men and methods were, by reason of a lack of intel- 
lectual convictions, even less capable of making peace than of 
making war; Mr. Lloyd George declared for 'the knock-out 
blow'; 1917 saw the last hope fade ofpeace within the frame- 
work of that world order which we had gone to war in 1914 to 
preserve, not to destroy. 
The year 1917 dià hot bring military victory any closer. The 
rejection of the flrst German peace proposais led to an intensi- 
fication of bitterness and a great extension of the area of" 
destruction. It ushered in the unrestricted submarine war 
which, pardy owing to the refusal of the British Admiralty to 
agree to convoys for merchantmen, came nearer to winning the 
war for Germany than any military more since the invasion of 
France and Belgium, caused us ruinous losses and great priva- 
tions, put out ofcourt ail hope ofa negotiated peace, and brought 
the Uniteà States reluctantly but firmly into the war on 6th 
April 9 x7- Simultaneously, however, revolution had broken 
out in Russia and, seven days after the American declaration of 
war, on  3th April, the first all-Russian Soviet Congress opened 
in Petrograd. Five weeks later the total failure of the French 
sprîng offensive under General Nivelle (who had superseded 
General Joffre at Mr. Lloyd George' s insistence earlier in the 
year) led to mutinies in the French Army and the appointment 
of General Pétain to supreme command, with General Foch as 
chief-of-staff. The autumn was distinguished by the costly 
and unsuccessful British offensive at Passchendaele, by the great 
German victories in Italy, which compelled both Britain and 
France to send strong forces to Italy's assistance, and by the 
capitulation of R.ussia. With the Russian collapse the initiative 
passed from us to our enemîes. The world's fortunes seemed 
at their nadir. 
Yet there was some tight in the sky, at home and even abroad. 
Ma-. Lloyd George's 'unquenchable spirit and endless power of 
expedient' had, as Professor Feiling truly says, 'dedicatedthe 
country to an extent hitherto unknown to total war. In his 
hands the office of Prime Minister became almost presidential, 
since tie dealt direct with departments , industry, the services, 
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and the press. His small War Cabinet, on occasion expanded 
to a Cabinet of empire by the addition of dominion ministers, 
superseded our familiar system, Bonar Law being ordinarily 
leff to manage Parliament while the Prime Minister gave him- 
selfwhollyto the war. Here he did immense service. Through 
his insistence the greatest overriding danger of all, the sub- 
marine, was defeated and by August out monthly loss reduced 
below 200,000 tons ; Beatty replacedJellicoe, and the Admiralty 
accepted a system of convoy for merchantmen, which they had 
long resisted. Dictatorial powers were given to new ministries 
of food and shipping, home production was multiplieà by 
financial guarantees, and food was rafioned. 
'In this dark year a light dawned and slowly broadened in 
the East. In March under General Maude, a master of pre- 
paration and tactics, our forces entered Baghdad, while mean- 
rime our defence of Egypt had necessarily grown into an 
offensive-defensive, over the Sinai peninsula and the Red Sea. 
In the spring our coastal advance was severely checked at.Gaza, 
but in June Allenby was sent from France to take command 
and, organized by a man of genius, T. E. Lawrence, King 
Hussein's Arabs were besieging Mêcca and creeping up the 
Hcdjaz railway. In October Allenby's victory at Bcershcba 
outflanked the Turks' hold on the coast, and in December he 
entered Jerusalem. In June also the allîes had at last com- 
pelled the deposition of King Constantine, installed Venizelos 
in power, and, from this much-divided Greece, hoped to strike 
the Turks nearer home. ' 
Finally, and perhaps most important of ail, the battle of 
Cambrai had been fought and, as the records tell, lost, but it 
was nevertheless a portent of vîctory. To those fighting in 
France at the rime it was certainly that..To them, who could 
hOt know of dêvelopments elsewhere, it was the first sign of 
daylight after a long and nightmare-ridden night. Two years 
earlîer Mr. Lloyd George had realized the obvîous truth, that 
a great concentration of tire power could have decisive results 
on a batflefield. He had, however, failed to define the problem, 
which was to combine tire power with protection, the ability 
to manuvre, and the possibility of surprise. Static tire power 
 A History of England (Maemillaa, 195o). 
« 
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can destroy but it cannot generate energy; it cannot add 
mobility to mass. The architects ofthe battle of Cambrai were 
the men who had faced and solved tllis problem. Ttley were 
the inventors of the tank, the self-propelled and self-protected 
field-gun which need not lurk hidden among the trees three 
toiles behind the lines, itself needing to be protected from file 
curious attention of the enemy by four lines of unarmoured 
infantry. 
Tlle tank, wkich had been first used at the battle of the 
Somme, owed nothing to 'the new men and the new methods. 
Ttle only minister of Cbinet tank who tlad taken an interest 
in it from its chequered beginning was Mr. Winston Ctmrchill, 
to whose generous and far-sighted audacity this invention owed 
a great debt. Tank development was possibly retarded, rather 
than accelerated, by the events which led to the fall of Mr. 
Asquîth's administration. In tke course of 1917, laowever, 
Mr. Winston Ctmrchill returned to public office as Minister of 
Munitions and ho was able to assist and expedite the manu- 
facture of tanks so that file first tank battle in history could be 
fought in the last weeks of that year. The tank was the key 
wkich unlocked the door to Germany, because it restored the 
power of manuvre. It had always been possible for infantry, 
supported by artillery, to batter a way into or even across the 
enemy's front-line position, but nothing had been left of 
infantry in the process and the reinforcements, even wtlen they 
existed, had been fied down wîthîn th.e captured trench system 
untîl the artîllery could be moved forward to support another 
attack. By that rime a new set of earthworks, as formidable 
almos as tlae last, would have been buih up. A force of tanks 
could break the deadlock. It could without previous prepara- 
fions overrun and hold a substanfial sector ofthe enemy position 
and enable the infantry, freslî and relafively intact, to take .file 
adjoining positions in tank or in reverse. In tlais way OEê fatal 
and futile frontal assault could be avoided and the fight could be 
taken tO the enemy by fresh troops at the rime and place chosen 
by the allies, înstead of ai the place dictated by the enemy. 
Thts decisive învenfion was prematurely disclosed fo the 
enemy, in the closing, stages of the Somme battle, but despite 
this the tanks at Cambrai achîeved a surprise which ought to 
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have been decisive. It was not so because the disastrous losses 
experienced by our forces in tlle earlier 1917 batttes, folloving 
on the losses of 1916, had deprived the Britisla commander-in- 
chier of the confidence of the British Government and, therefore, 
of adequate reserves. Such reserves as there were, and the 
number became a matter of dispute, were kept in England. 
The War Cabinet was unwilling to entrust to Sit Douglas Haig 
the last of out manpower, which was not released to him until 
the German offensive of March 1918 ruade it necessary to stake 
all on the defensive batfles to which we had been reduced by 
the follies of the preceding two years. 
The polifical situation in Britain in i917 and the earl" 
months of 1918 was a simple one. Mr. Asquith's Liberal 
Government was out of favour by the end of 1915. Mr. 
Asquith's Coalition Government fell at the end of 1916. No 
impartial historian can seriously criticize either the préss or the 
politicians Iand the people were never consulted) for either 
decision. What bred distrust and disillusion in France was the 
discovery (which first communicated itself in the harshest form 
to the soldier on the western front late in 1917) that MI-. Lloyd 
George's government had plenty of driving power but no 
tactical plan and no strategic objective. As a result it drove the 
British armies not to Berlin but into the barbed wîre at AITaS 
and the mud of Passchendaele. 
(3ambrai had been the final test. The government of 
arrivists should at least have understood the decisive power of 
the newly arrived weapon. They Ixad, in fact, never bothered 
about it. They had dared to insist on a change (which proved 
to be disastrous) in the French High Command in 1917. They 
never ventured to change the Brifish High Command, to which 
they never extended flleir confidence, nor were they themselves 
trusted by it. They had torn up the plans prepared by General 
Joffre.and Sir Douglas Haig for the 1917 campaign and their 
own plans had failed so completely that the Brifish armies had 
been involved and worn out in a series ofcosfly defensive actions. 
The Cambrai engagement was. a pale echo of the plan ruade 
by the general staff for the tactical exploitation of the new 
weapon and now. the plan had bcen rcduced to failure by the 
shortage of manpower. 
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But if the British Army had lost confidence in the new 
government, as it certainly had by the beginning of 1918 , the 
Brifish at home were scepfical but powerless. There was no 
highly respected figure above the battle to wtlom to turn, and 
there were no young men of promise who enjoyed the confidence 
of the country. It was in a mood of sceptical acquiescence to 
the apparently inevîtable confusion that the Brifish people 
awaited the year 1918. They had neither fear of defeat nor 
expectafion of victory. The British soldiers fougllt, as always, 
without envy or malice and remained ready for any sacrifice in 
a cause which they sfill judged (and righfly) to involve great 
issues for manldnd. There was no observed limit to their 
endurance or goodwill ; they were faithful to the end, but they 
had no illusions. To them one polifician was like another, and 
all were useless. It was on themselves that the burden would 
fall, and they would sustain it. They trusted their regimental 
oflïcers, but if their generals were ciphers only they regarded 
themselves as fortunate. An active distrust of b.igh authority 
was the foundafion of their essenfial and admirable piety. 
With every day that passed the indictment that could be drawn 
against the polificians at home grew more forcible unfil the 
culminafing moment of the first great German offensive of 1918 
which drove the Brifish back to their 1915 position, and,.for 
the Germans, so ,nearly snatched victory out of defeat. 
At this point Mr. Asquith, moved to indignation by Mr. Lloyd 
George's refusal to send to France reserves which had been 
available, as he claimed, moved a vote of censure in the govern- 
ment. For lais facts he relied on figures ruade public in a letter 
to the press by Major-General Maurice, an oflïcer ofexcepfional 
character and distinction, then serving at the War Office, who 
sacrificed his career in discharge of what he rightly deemed the 
moral obligation to make the facts kuown. Mr. Lloyd George 
challenged General Maurice's figures, but felt it impossible to 
refuse Mr. Asquith's request for an inquiry of some sort. Mr. 
Asquith's vote of censure demanded a Parliamentary Com- 
mlttee. Mr. Lloyd George retaliated by offering a judicial 
inquiry, if M_r. Asquith had accepted the oit'er, the inquiry 
mîght bave proved the substantîal accuracy of thé charges 
agaimt the administration and Mr. Lloyd George's government 
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must in that event have resigned. 1Vfr. Asquith, howe-$er, 
would hOt give way and Mr. Lloyd George, having offered a 
judicial inquiry and the offer having been refused, was able fo 
defeat the vote of censure. The event was decisîve over the 
whole course of politics from then until the present day. Firstly, 
it marked the first direct and unanswered challenge ever offered 
to the integrity of a British Prime 1Viinister. The discussion 
did hot turn on the wisdom of the argument offered in defence 
of a policy but on the accuracy of the figures given by the 
Prime 1Viinister to the House of Commons. Secondly, it spelt 
the final and, as events bave shown, the irretrievable ruin of 
the Liberal party, an event which was bound to mean the 
emergence of Nie Socialîsts as the only possible alternative 
government to that of the Conservatives. Thirdly, it meant 
that the bitterness of party and personal strife would prevent 
the most experienced, the best educated, and the most liberal- 
minded statesmen left in Europe from playing a part in the 
peace negotiations which must in any event soon begin. 
I', however, Mr. Lloyd (3eorge was yielding nothing on the 
political front, he had made a rapid enough vol,-face in France 
and had at last agreed to place the British Armies, bent but not 
broken by the ferocious Oerman attacks oïlViarch I918, under 
French command. On the advice of Lord Milner, who 
sented the British Çovernment at the decisive conference at 
Doullens, the commnd was given to Marshal Foch, tlîe only 
soldier on the western front of whom it can be saîd that he 
rêmained in the public estimation capable of commanding 
although he commanded. 
Foch was hOt a soldier of genius but he was a man of the 
highest qualifications, with a moral authority unequaHed by 
any other British or French general. His appointment was a 
decisive factor in winning the war because it spelt to the 
unbroken but harassed infantry of two nations a fresh, vigorous, 
professional, and undivided mind, applied to the problem of 
wînning their war. The foot cause of the disasters on the 
western and other fronts had been the inability of the French 
and British parliamentary systems to conduct a war. The reat 
reason why there ha6 been no unltecl command was that both 
parlîaments were determinecl to go on making the attEmpt to 
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win the war on their own. Gallipoli, the greatest strategie 
conception of war, had failed for lack of will power at home 
and generalship abroad. The armies of the west had corne to 
the edge of disaster for precisely the saine reasons. Neither 
government was ready to insist on unified control; no generals 
had been able, as great men must be able, to impose their will 
on events. In Marshal Foch the allied armies had. the very 
personification of will--a strategic brain morally determined 
and at last free from the influences of divided and hesitant 
minds. The event spelt victory. But the victory that was won 
could not cancel out the battles that had been lost. The French 
disasters that preceded the Marne had cost France losses in men 
from which she bas never recovered. Her losses, in proportion 
to ber young manpower, were the heaviest of any that fell to the 
belligerents. Secondly, the disaster in Gallipoli haà led to the 
Russian Revolufion and had permanently lowered our own 
prestige in Asia. The first power to defy us after the peace of 
99 was Turkey. Thirdly, the prolongation of a war that 
could and should have been settled by a negofiated peace in 
 9  7 had had catastrophic effects in Central Europe, where the 
t'ramework of society was breaking up by November 
Parfly, that was due to the blockade and the demoralizing 
effects of serious starvafion on non-combatants, but mairdy to 
the hopes inspired in the breast of every facial minority by the 
advent of the United States into the war. In the course of 
98, as the American troops poured into Europe, it became 
clear to ail the belligerents that the United States, with her vast 
reserves ofmen, money, and munitions, was the potential master 
of Europe. 
The United States in  9  7 was very difl'erent in temper from 
the nation fo whom Western Europe looks to-day as the sole 
hope for ber survival. Until 9 4 the doors of North America 
had been wide open and immigrants from Eastern and Central 
Europe, from Sçandinavia, from Italy, and from Great Britain 
and Ireland poured in every year in hundteds of thousands. 
lor centuries North America had been the accepted and normal 
refuge of the outcast, the opprêssed, and the persecuted. The 
descendants of these immigrants had become, amazingly 
quîcldy, ' oo per cent Americans' but they retained a vivid 
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memory of the country of their origln, and, almost without 
exception, a vivid distrust of the regim¢ from which thelr 
ancestors had fled or aganst w1lch they had succ¢ssfully 
rebelled. This distrust was kept alive and politically effective 
by the constant stream of new immigrants, some of them, like 
the Poles, tlae Czechs, the Slovaks, or the Irish, still coming from 
countries vainly seeking self-government, all of them coming in 
search of a better way of life than their homeland provided. 
It was inevitable, in the circumstances, that the entry of the 
United States into the war should act as an almost immediate 
solvent of the old political order on the Continent. To the 
pressure of racial groups in the United States was added the 
pleas of racial minorities in Central and Eastern Europe, a 
wholly new political pattern was given to the war, and the 
French and British Governments had nothing to do but to con- 
form to it in some degree. Seeing that tlae map of Europe 
was now to be redrawn, thê British and French at once set out 
on a random searcla for some form of international political 
organization which slaould solve the problems (of which they 
and tlaey alone were really conscious) which must be created 
by the break-up of Europe into a congeries of small, inex- 
perienced, and probably uneconomic states. 
The deluge of new political ideas fell on soil rendered excep- 
tionally receptive by the disillusion born of so many defeats to 
so little purpose. Here, in the dream of a new world order, 
was the psychological satisfaction for which millions had been 
seeking and hitherto in vain. It was inevitable, moreover, that 
the loudest propagandists of the new order staould be thê least 
experienced in the political facts of Europe's life and history 
and in ttle practîcaI business ofgovernment. The most Power- 
fui statesmen in Britain and France were still, and so remained 
up to the very eve of victory in November 1918, wholly con- 
centrated on the day to day business of the war. Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Haldane, the 
four men in England witla tlae most intimate knowledge of 
Europe and its history and conditions, were out of office and 
so bitterly opposed politically to Mr. Lloyd George that, if they 
laad raised tlaeir voice to challenge directly the development of 
the allied war aims, tkey would have been disregarded as 
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partisans engaged in a political manuvre. Moreover, up to 
July 1918 it was the allies who appeared to be in danger of a 
miHtary defeat and it was no rime for divided counsel. In the 
circumstances, the situation as it developed during the summer 
and autumn of 1918 was governed more and more by .pledges 
given in Washington to representatives of different underground 
organizations claiming to represent facial minorities or op- 
pressed peoples. In June 1918 we undertook to support the 
national aspirations of Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, and Yugoslavs 
and in August the Czechoslovaks were recognized as an allied 
nation. In October the British Government recognized the 
Polish National Army as autonomous, allied and co-belligerent. 
On the 3ISt of October revolution broke out in Vienna and 
Budapest, and Austia and Hungary proclaimed themselves 
independent states. On 7th November Bavaria proclaimed 
itself a republîc. On 9th November the Kaiser, and on 
i sth November the emperor of Austria, abdicated. 
The later of these events followed from the great allied offen- 
sive launched by Marshal Foch on 8th August 1918. The 
German offensives ofMarch, ApriI, and May had put the allies 
under great pressure, but the Germans were, as was later dis- 
covered, too short of men and supplies, and particularly of 
transport, to launch the three offensives simultaneously or to 
prass them to a conclusion. Their purpose was really political, 
to divide the Britisla and French Armies and place one or other 
of the two govemments in a position where they would urge 
theîr ally to agree to a negofiated peace. Instead of dividing 
the two armies, Ludendorff's ambitious scheme had succeeded 
in the far more diflîcult task of unifing them. Ttle successful 
co-ordination of the allied effort enabled the militai T position 
in the west to be finally stabilized by Izth June. A continuous 
series of great battles between 8th August and ¢th September, 
saw the whole of the German armies in rapid retreat, and on 
th September the German High Command told Berlin that 
it would be necessary to ask for an krmistice. ust belote that 
date the allied armîes La Ital¥, Macedonia, ard Palesfine had 
also passed to the offensive; lefore the end. of October Turkey 
and Bulgaria had both capitulated as the result of defeat in 
the field. , 
, 
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How little tlaese resounding victories were to the credit of flac 
British politicians is shown by the fact that as late as July I918 
Lord Milner, after a visit to France on behalf of the War 
Cabinet, reported that it would be unwise to seek a decision 
before the spring of 1919; Mr. Lloyd George at once took the 
astonishing precaufion of writing to Sir Douglas Haig and 
disclaiming any responsibility for the offensive scheduled to 
begin on 8tla August. 
The decisive factors wkich led to the collapse of tlae central 
powers and their Balkan ally were thc blockade, the solvent 
effect of the encouragement given to facial minorities by the 
United States, the political effect on all our enemics of President 
Wilson's Fourteen Points (and, most notably, the promise of 
no annexations and no indemnities), and the increasing influx 
ofAmerican troops to the western front wkicla ruade it necessary 
for the Germans to seek a militai T decision, ff ever, early in 
1918. Given these conditions it required only resolute will, 
an undivided command, and file intelligent use of the new 
weapons to secure a military decision. It is necessary, in the 
interests of historical justice, to emphasizc the fact that, 
aloEough, by August 1918, the war could hOt bave been lost, it 
was as the result, and solely as the result, of a series of brilliant 
anc decisive battles finely conceived and gallantly fouglt 
(mainly by the Brifish) t]xat the war was won. It was as solely 
due to the gallantry of the tank and file of the French and 
Brifish Armies and the skill and courage of the BrifiSh Navy tlat 
the war hac hOt been earlier lost by the mistakes of the hîgh 
commands and fixe divided and inconclusive leadership of 
allied governments. 
The Armistice of  i th November was hOt signed, as bas been 
so often said, on the basis of the Fourteen Points. When the 
C-ermans asked for àn armistice the allies had dcmanded the 
uncondifional surrender of the German forces on sea and land; 
they would hOt grant an armistice on any other terres. It is 
quite irrelevant to inquire how the German Government, which 
had, as a marrer of historîcal fact, ceased to exist on that day, 
interpreted the Fourteen Points at t.bat rime. The armistice 
arose out of OEe military situation and was entered into at the 
request of the G,erman High (ommand for the purpose of 
, 
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saving their armics from uscless casualfics and iaving the Rhine- 
land from devastafion by an invading army. To get these 
immense benefits thcy had to surrender without conditions. It 
was a free choice. Hopcless though the Gcrman military 
position was, Ludendorff could probably bave withdrawn 
armies bchnd thc Rhine and prolongcd the war unfil 99. 
Ho judged, and rightly, that surrcnder was the proper course, 
and whatever blame attaches to the British, French, and 
United States Governments for thc subsequent dcvelopments, 
none at all attaches to the signature of the armistice. Thc 
Armistice of i ltlX November 1918 was an honourable arrange- 
ment, honourably observed by both sides. It is a point of 
interest to anfiquarians. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

HOMES FOR HEROES 

I  D E c  y  . g  9  8 Mr. Llo?rd George, at the head of the 
National Coalition which perhaps too loudly claimed to have 
won the war, appealed to the country for a mandate to win the 
peace. The appeal was made to an electoratê just increased 
fi'om under seven millions in 94 to over twenty millions. 
'Property, hitherto viewed as a reward of skill, intelligence, and 
the basis of political power since Parliament began' in the 
fourteenth century, 'ruade way for human equality.'  Men 
for the first time enjoyed adult suffrage, and the vote had been 
, 
extended to women of thirty and over. This political revolu- 
tion reflected first and foremost the sacrifices freely made by 
all classes and both sexes in the four years of war. It followed 
inevitably on the introduction of conscription, the inclusion of 
women in the armed forces, and their replacement of men in 
the munition factories. The extension of the franchise had 
been logically accompanied by a great extension of education 
under the Fisher Act, which proposed to raise the school age to 
fourteen and to institute part-rime educatîon up to eighteen. 
But the new franchise reflected also a revolutionary change in 
the view which Parliament itself took of the purposes and pre- 
rogatives ofgovernment in the new age. Summarily described, 
this change was the transition from the nêgative to the positive 
conception of the State. It is arguable, but by no means 
certain, that the radical wing of the IAberal party had been 
aiming at this transition before 9z4 . Now it was accepted by 
ail parties. Laissez-faire was dead. The prosperity of the com- 
munity was no longer the responsibility of thê owners or con- 
trollers of property; it was the sole responsibility of the political 
 Profesor K. Feiling» op. cit. 
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classes. The vast new electorate could clearly no longer be 
regarded as the masters. Its members insensibly- became the 
clients of the rival political caucuses. As the customer is 
always right, flattery, after I918, displaced argument as the 
chiefpolitical weapon. It was in the new spirit that Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed to celebrate the victory of 1918 by making 
Britain a land fit for heroes to live in. The new electorate 
responded with alacrity to the new blarney. Mr. Asquith's 
Liberal following was reduced to twenty-six in number and 
Mr. Asquîth himself was defeated; the Labour party returned 
only fffty-nine strong; the electorate returned 'the wealthîest, 
the least intelligent, and the least representative House of 
Gommons since Waterloo.' The chief reason for this unbalanc- 
ing ofhistoric political forces was the suddenness of the reaction 
from the deep-seated pessimism general throughout the country 
until only a few weeks before the armistice. The sudden relief 
from the burden of personal anxiety which lay on almost every 
home (for in November 1918 the strength of the British armies 
had reached tle staggering total of 193,1o2 oflïcers and 
5,144,841 other ranks) led to an upsurge of excited and 
unthinkîng optimism as to the prospects before us. 
Manifestly, for the records of the elecfion speeches leave the 
matter in no doubt, thîs optimîsm was shared, or at least pro- 
claimed, by Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues. 'The lights 
are going out all over Europe,' Sir Edward Grey had said on 
4th August 1914; 'they will not be lit again in our rime.' This 
memorable and tragically accurate prophecy, so often recalled 
in the last quarter of a century, was for a few weeks---perhaps 
indeed for a few months--forgotten. The mood was one of 
cheerful demoralizafion and unreasoning expectafion of good 
thîngs easy to corne by. 
It was in this mood that Mr. Lloyd George deliberately 
closed the doors hot only on his old chief, to whose quixotic 
toyalty at the rime of the Marconi scandal he owed lais polîfical 
]fie, but on the majority of his Liberal party. Every supporter 
of Mr. Asqlfith was opposed at the general elecfion by a 
supporter of Mr. Lloyd George's coalition. Tle fruits of 
victory were hot tobe shared. As the elecfion campaign pro- 
ceeded ministrs were stampede.d by public pressure, as they. 
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conceived it, into all kinds of vindictive pledges and impossible 
promises about living conditions. Whether the met who ruade 
these promises were ignorant or deceitful must remain a marrer 
of opinion, but ttle fact remained that, wkh the end of the war, 
the whole political and economic fabric of Europe had collapsed. 
Anarchy, unemployment, and starvation were rire and the 
effects of this disaster would hot, and could hOt, be confined to 
the territories and peoples of out late enemies, nor should met 
of any political experience bave imagined otherwise. 
The crisis over demobilization provided the first shock to the 
new government. The band tlad ceased to play and Thomas 
Addns was shivering forgotten in the stricken villages of France 
and Belgium. An ingenious civilian had planned his gradual 
return, in accordance with the requirements of t.rade. The 
British soldier, patientto the utmost extremes of privation in 
rimes of danger, was unwillillg to b¢ tr¢ated, affer the un- 
paralleled exertions of four years, as a counter in the bargainings 
of war profiteers. I t was left to Mr. Winston (3hurchill, the 
one man of military genius among the allied politicians, who, 
now that the war was over, had at last been restored to a 1%111 
place in the national councîls, to save a dangerous situation 
verging on mutiny. H¢ decided that those who had endured 
and suffered most should be first demobilized, and, havîng so 
decided, he saw that his decision was carri¢d out. Tlae Ellglish 
soldier knows justice when he sees it, the situation was relieved, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill ïeappeared in the forefront of th¢ 
polîtical stage. Not for many years afterwards did we learn 
that, whîle }le was insisting on justice for his fellow soldiers, he 
was also fighting a lone hand in the Cabinet for justice to out 
late enemîes, pleadin for the re/axation of the blockade and for 
the vigorous revîctualling and re-equipment of Germany. But 
1919 was hOt the year of mercy and justice. It was th, year 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Two met of honour had signed 
the armistice terres. Lord Wester Wemyss and Marsha/Foch 
claimed a hearing belote the assembled polificians and were 
contemptuously refused it. 'I watt to discuss the question of 
peace,' Lord Wester Wemyss protested to President Wîhon at 
Versailles. 'This îs hOt the place,' the Amerîcan president 
replied. Amid the popphlg of champagne corks and the 
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distribution of largesse, the pleas of soldiers and saîlors, as of 
agonized mothers and starving children in Germany, fell on 
deaf ears. The allied blockade of Germany continued while 
the Peace Conference deliberated leisurely at Versailles. 
Unfortunately, throughout 99, the allied optimism was 
still almost undiluted. In none of the allied countries had the 
expected unemployment yet developed. Anxious to prevent 
the possibility of the returning armies achieving political power 
at Iris own expense, Mr. Lloyd George had arranged to soothe 
them with a liberal distribution of other people's cash and an 
avalanche of grandiloquent promises. Within less than nine 
months, however, of demobilizafion, virtually the whole four 
millions of the returned armies were absorbed in industry, 
despite the fact that the labour market had been swollen by 
the advent of several hundred thousand women and a large 
number of men not normally employed. Save for the actual 
months of demobilization, the total of the unemployed never 
exceeded 35o,ooo unfil the middle of  920, and was often below 
2oo,ooo, represenfing by far the lowest peace-time percentage 
of unemployment in the present century, until the generosity 
of the United States during Mr. Attlee's premiership led to the 
same splendid appearance of prosperity. 
In 1919-2o, as from 1945 to 1949, some of the employment 
was artificial" as late as the financial year I9O-2I the esfi- 
mates for the Minîstry of Munitions amounted to £65,ooo,ooo , 
and for the fifteen months beforê the expenditure was immensely 
higher. Railways and coal were subsidized and the earnings 
of shipowners and shipbuitders were beyond the dreamers of 
avarice. But, in 19i 9 as after 1945, the boom had some solid 
foundafion. There was a genuine demand for capital and con- 
sumable goods all over the world, and som money was there to 
pay for them. What the wisd0m ofeconomists had failed to pro- 
vide, the necessities of politicians had been compelled to invent 
--a method ofdistributîng purchasing power. It was providêd 
in ail  countries by a continuance of the war-time inflation no 
longer dîrected to the production of goods for destruction, but 
to thé purchase ofgoods for consumption. For nearly two years 
the flow of production continued to bê matched by an increasing 
demand. There was one marked difference between  9 9 and 
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i945. In 99 England got the lon's share of the spoil, for 
thc whole world ws then askîng hOt for oil but for ships and 
coal. Whilc the internal price of" coal kept round about 
per ton» the export price was for months in the neîghbourhood 
of 5 per ton, and çor a firne rcached the thcn [antastic figure 
of 5 I5«- Neverthcless, thc boom was « short-lived blessiug, 
f indecd it was a blessing at all. It dimmed the eyes oç the 
polificians to the gravity of the stte of Europe and nourished 
the optimisfic greec .of the lcast deserving arnong all classes of 
the community. Above all, it gave birth to the mood 
peronal irresponsibility hich became prevlent ll over Europe 
in the first years of the peace. 
The lasfing evfi ofthc First World ar arose from its character 
as a 'civil war' within the framework of the old Europcan order, 
and its really damaging effects were, as with all civil 
moral. The citizens of all thc Western Europcn countries 
çter 9 8 suffered a loss of faith. Thcy no longer believed in 
the mssion and dcstiny oç their tradifionl civilizafion and were 
therefore disinclined to effort or sacrifice. The result, once the 
boom ws over, was a feverish search for security, for indcm- 
nifies, for reparations, çor a system of organizafion through 
which the nations of post-war Europe could secure, at someone 
else's expense, the benefits which they had corne to claire as 
right and hd ccased to regard as the reward of prudence, 
virtue, and thrift. It was the error both of 'Homes for Hcroes' 
and 'Organizafion for Peace,' those two slogans whîch echoed 
through England from 98 to 93, that these dcsirablc things 
were to be supplied to all who needed them by third parfies 
to the working man by the S tate, to the British people by the 
League of Nations. The saine attitude of nerveless opfimîsm 
was responsible for the grotesque and dishonourable demands 
ruade on Germany for rëparafions by all the signatories to the 
Treaty of Versaîlles. No one had the courage to place any 
limit to thê day-dreams whîch kept them from contemplafing 
thë hard realities of a world at once tirêd, impoverished, and 
discontented. 
The awakening was graduaI. Many new eras were success- 
fully announccd belote the dcprcciafion ofthe polificat currency 
became noticeabte. Even Mr. Lloyd George, the greatest 
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inflationist in the history of political optimism since Aurelian, 
remained in power as well as in office for four years after the 
peace. The basic evils of the inter-war international situation 
had, however, been written into the peace treaties and the 
League of Nations Covenant, and, once these were confirmed 
as the foundation of the public law of Europe, there was little 
or nothing to be donc, within their framework, whictl could 
remedy a situation fraught with danger from the very first. 
The first ofthese evils was the substitution for the long-established 
principle of nationality of a narrow racialism. The second evil 
was the failure--rendered ail the more disastrous by the ill- 
chosen racial basis of the new order--to make the League of 
Nations an effective agent of peaceful change. For both tlaese 
evîls the liberal belief in the natural wisdom and virtue of man 
was at bottom responsible. No free self-governing people 
unhampered by facial minorities or problems of irredentism 
could ever desire war. In a world, therefore, ofself-determined 
democracies war would cease. I t was on this theory that 
Europe was balkanized and Germany compulsorily democra- 
tized as part of the post-war settlement. The theory was, in 
fact, plain nonsense, flying in the face of every lesson of history, 
to say nothing of every precept of Christian teaching. Wars 
arise, as General Smuts had occasion to warn the world in 196, 
out ofintolerable situations, and it is the folly and wickedness of 
man which create them. The greater men's freedom of choice 
and action the weaker the restraints on their self-will and self- 
expression and the greater, hot the less, the risks of war. The 
"price of liberty therefore was eternal vigilance. The only 
civilization which never knew peace even for a decade was the 
civilization of the Greek world of city states where the principle 
of self-determination had been carried toits logical conclusion. 
Nevertheless, the Liberal philosophy, which had been widely 
held since the end of the eightêenth cëntury, would hot by 
itself bave been fatal to the Liberal experiment of 1918. What 
was fatal was the attempt to give it political and instimtional 
ex. pression. The old order had represented a series of snbtle 
compromises between the claires of race, the needs of govern- 
ment, and the military conditions, of a stable order. Each 
polit]cM unit, be it nation-state, fedëration, dual monarchy, or 
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empire, must, if there is to be a chance of enduring peace, be 
economically viable, politically stable, and militarily defensible. 
The formula required delicate and subtle compromises at every 
point and no possible settlement could have been perfect. The 
Versailles settlement had, however, the unique peculiarity of 
being necessarily wrong at every point because it was based on 
a wrong principle. The fronùers of the new Poland, obviously 
the most vulnerable of ail the new states, were strategically 
indefensible. The Austro-Hungarian Empire was split up into 
a number of states, none of which was economically viable. 
The Baltic republics existed from the very start purely by grace 
of Russia. Germany. was left intentionally without a frontier, 
with her territory eut in two by the Polish Corridor, with a 
large group of ber population on the wrong side of the 
Czechoslovakian fronder, and crippled by an undisclosed 
liability for reparations2 Germany herself, perhaps, suft'ered 
no injustice by this treatment, but the rest of the world did, and 
will continue to do so for many generations. By rendering 
Germany permanently unstable politically, we destroyed the 
possibility of peace for the rest of Europe. We also placed the 
whole world on the horns of a dilemma. By the balkanization 
of Southern and Eastern Europe we created a situation in which 
a stable regime, if it ever arose in Germany, would find no 
effective barrier to German expansion either south or east. If, 
on the other hand, Germany remaîned disorganized, discon- 
tented and impoverished, there could be no effective European 
recovery. Meanwhile, the French fronder remained as ruiner- 
able in 1919 as it had been four years before. 
The gravely mistaken effort to construct a new Europe in 
defiance of history, geography, and economîcs, was justified, in 
the view of the authors of the Versailles Treaty by the device 
of tacking the peace treaties on to the new League of Nations 
and looking to the machinery of the League instead of the 
balance of power to preserve peace and to rectify anomalies or 
injustices as'they arose or were d.isclosed. Thc îrresponsibility 
thus actually imposed on the great powers might perhaps in 
any case bave been fatal to the restoration of order in the world, 
but the failure of the experiment was ruade certain by major 
and irreparable mistakes in the drafting ofthe League Covenant. 
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The new boundaries were to accord strictly with racial claims 
and the new treaties were not to be upset by force however 
great the anomalies which might result from the new principles 
imported into them. Nevertheless, neither the British Foreign 
Oflîce nor President Wilson, nor,.for that matter, the Italian 
delegation, was so foolish as to imagine tlaat a series of unalter- 
able treaties could be drawn up. Obviously some changes 
would be necessitated, if hot by reason of the imperfections of 
the treaties, then, at any rate, because of changing circum- 
stances. How was the League to be ruade an instrument of 
peaceful change? Here was the crucial debate. It was here 
that the dragons' teeth were sown. 
Tlxe oncial British view was wlaat has been called The Hague 
view, because it wished to make the League a kind of permanent 
Hague Conference for the settlement by discussiop_ ofall disputes 
between its members. It accorded with the British view that 
the League Covenant did hot make war a crime. It actually 
legalized it in certain conditions. It was designed to ensure a 
prolonged period of negotiation, an award by the powers, and 
tlae mobilization of public opinion ail over the world in favour 
of that award. The award miglat be accepted by both parùes 
or rejected by both parties. In the flrst case peace, and in the 
second war, was the accepted consequence. In the most likely 
case, of the award being accepted by one party and rejected by 
the other» there was notlaing in tlle Covenant to prevent the 
recalcitrant state declaring war after a slaort interval had 
elapsed, altlaough tlae other members of the League were pro- 
hibited from coming to its assistance. The British Foreign 
Office in fact envisaged tlae League as a permanent instituùon 
of the nineteenth-century concert of Europe, a 'collection of 
sovereign states in permanent association for the preservation 
of peace. 
Arguments in defence of tts view of the League were mar- 
slaalled in a brilliant Foreign Office memorandum prepared by 
Sir Eyre Crowe for the Peace Conference. Ail tlae major 
difliculties in morals and in law which arose and which ulti- 
maely wrecked the League were foreseen in thîs memorandum. 
In the very first paragrap/a a fundamental issue, which, even 
t0-day, still r.emaNs tobe faced, îs clêarly defined.. Thè League 
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was intended as an association of sovereign states, and of demo- 
cratic states at that. A system of permanent engagements of a 
practicaI character was, it was pointed out, clearly inconsistent 
not xvith the principle of sovereignty (for a sovereign can 
abdicate) but with the principle of democracy. The essence of 
democracy is that a people can change its mind. For this 
reason the memorandum suggested that while the acceptance 
of the machinery proposed for the settlement of disputes should 
be a permanent engagement, specific engagements defining not 
the manner but the matter of agreements between powers 
should be uniformly short-dated, or subject to periodic renewal 
with the free right of amendment. 
A suflïcient commentary on the wisdom of this proposal is 
the sequel to its rejection. On the one hand the unsafisfied 
states, Poland first, then Germany, Italy, and Japan, claimed 
the right to tear up treaties at will; then by way of reply Sir 
John Simon, as he then was, formulated in 935 the equally 
impossible doctrine that treafies could not be unilaterally 
denounced. This high-sounding principle meant nothing less 
in pracfice than thàt a treaty negotiated by one transient 
politician with another was permanenfly binding on all future 
generafions of manldnd unless and until hOt only the party 
which was aggrieved by the treaty but the party which profitêd 
by it should agree together to end it. Of the two doctrines, 
the Brifish is undoubtedly the less objecfionable, but once 
treafies are elevated to the status of the public law of civilizecl 
society as a whole, it is obvîous that without machinery for 
unilateral denunciafion civilized society will, in rime, be bereft 
of public law and will degenerate into gangsterism. This in- 
evitable consequence could bave been obviated only by th 
methods advocated in the Foreign Office memorandum, or by 
the more ambifious American and Italian proposais for some- 
thing near to an international legislature. 
Two principles, wholly distinct from th¢ Britîsh cirait, did, 
inàeed, fincl their way into the Covenant from America but 
both in an înefl'ecfive form. The first was the principle of the 
'hue and cry' to be raised against war makers, and the second 
the principle of the guarantee against alt-comers of the terri- 
torial integrity and polîfical indepenàence of tlae members of 
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the League. The first principle was imported from the 
pionecring traditions of America; the second from the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
Professor L. B. Namier bas pointed out one insuperable 
objection to thc principle of the hue and cry. In international 
affairs those who are intcrestcd arc hOt impartial, and thosc who 
arc impartial are hot intercstcd. Thc military objection to the 
principle was, however, even stronger. The essence ofthe 'hue 
and cry' in primitive communities was the powerlessness of the 
individual aggressor, once all the other individuals in the com- 
murdty were ranged against kim. A strongly armed centralized 
power with a modern army and air force cannot be similarly 
coerced by any leée en masse against him. To wage war against 
any great power with any hope of success there must be detailed 
preparaùons. The international force must bave a base; it 
must bave behind it an immense factory organization, a trans- 
port system, control of sea and land communications, a 
prearranged policy, a unified politico-military command, and 
aH its units must be uniformly armed and equipped. The 
orgalfization of world war and the preservation of world peace 
is hot, moreover, the same thing, but two different things. 
In any case, the whole burdcn of an international war would 
bave fallen upon the states bordering on the aggressor state, 
and so far from the hue and cry spelling salvation for them it 
would spell ruîn. 
No doubt these fears were in the minds of tle peacemakers 
wlen ey drafted Article XI of the Covenant. It might bave 
been drafted by the Mothers' Union or the (ommittee of the 
National Liberal Club. 'And the League shall take any action 
which may be deemed wise or effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations!' Unfortunately all that ths ingenious piece of 
draftmamhîp achieved was to raise the whirlwind without pro- 
viding the means for riding it out. Impending or present war 
was to be everybody's concern. As amended by the Peace 
Conference, the 'hue and cry' clause became a meaningless 
and àangerous sham. 
. A tess. ridîculous but far more unfortunatê rate befell the 
second ofPresident Wilson's key contribufions to the Covenant, 
the famous - Article X intended to guarantee the territorial 
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integrity and political independence of the member states. 
This article as originally drafted would probably bave altered 
the course ofhistory, would possibly tîave saved the League, and 
would certainly bave averted the catastrophe of I93 9. The 
point is of such historical importance that the two drafts, the 
first by the American jurists and the second as finally adopted, 
must be set out side by side. 

Article X as drafted by Colonel House: Article X as adopted: 
The Contracfing Powers unite in several The Members of the 
guarantees to each other oftheir territorial League undertake to 
integrity and political independence sub- respect and preserve 
ject, however, to such territorial modifica- as against external ag- 
fions, if any, as may become necessary in gression the territorial 
the future by reason of changes in present integrity and poliùcal 
facial conditions and aspirations pursuant independence of ail 
to the principles of self-determinaùon, and members of the Lea- 
as shall also be regarded by three-fourths gue. In case of any 
of the Delegates as necessary and proper aggression or in case of 
for the welfare of the peoples concerned; any threat of danger 
recognizing also that all territorial changes of sueh aggression, the 
involve Equitable Compensation and that Council shall advise 
the peaee of the world is superior in upon the means by 
importance and interest to questions of whieh this obligation 
boundary, shall be fulfilled. 

Here was a clash between the United States, France, and 
Great Britain, the consequences ofwhich were fatal. The clash 
between Great Britain and the U.S.A. was over methods. 
Neither Great Britain nor the United States wished to guarantee 
the territorial status quo in perpetuity. The British vîew was 
that it was futile to hope to get agreement in advance on the 
principles which should be applied to perîodical readjustments 
of territory between states. These things shoulcl be left to ad 
hoc bodies to decide. Al1 that was needed was to ensure delay 
while impartial experts prepared theîr recommendations and 
world public opinion eould be mobilized in favour of peaceful 
setflement. Inspired, however, by the example ofthe American 
supreme court, President Wilson saw fixe appropriate League 
tribunal delivering a series of conscienfious judgments-out of 
whîch would grow up a code oflaw governing the readjustments 
of national boundaries. This vision inspîred the French with 
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nothing short of horror. For them the very purpose of the 
Covenant was to make the peace treaties the foundadon of 
the public law of Europe. To meet British objections to the 
explicit undertaking to preserve frontiers against aggression the 
French representatives argued that the first sentences of the 
present article, which began its life as the French alternative 
draft, 'merely imported a principle.' They therefore added to 
it another sentence (the present second sentence of Article XI), 
specifyîng how effect should be given to this principle. They 
further agreed to substitute for the word 'guarantee' in their 
own draft the juridically meaningless word 'respect.' The 
second part of the clause left it in effect for each separate 
government to do what it liked about applying the principle. 
But the French version of the second sentence of the clause is 
radically different from the Bridsh. The French version 
required hOt that the Council should 'advise upon' but that it 
should aviser (see to) the plans and disposition necessary. 
The English text was the binding text for Great Britain and, 
having secured the substitution of the pious 'respect' for the 
binding 'guarantee' in the first sentence, and, by a mis- 
translation, an emasculated version of the second sentence, 
Lord Robert Cecil  may bave flattered himself that he had 
got as much as it was reasonable to expect. What he had in 
fact done was to put an obstacle, which may, legally speaking, 
bave been ,surmountable but which was politically to prove 
însuperable, in the way of treaty revision by agreement. There 
the clause stood for hymen, hOt lawyers, to read. Of the 
millions whî bave read it since, hardly one realized and no one 
cared that, in the technical language of nineteenth-century 
diplomacy, 'an undertaking to respect' is vasfly different from 
a guarantee, that it implied a purely polifical understandîng 
variable in changed circumstanees as opposed to an urdertakîng 
binding itrespective of changed circumstances. Still Iess did 
any one realîze, what was so clear to the eminent lawyers and' 
diplomàts eoneerned in the dra£fing of the article, that the 
presence of thê second sentence, requiring the League to advise 
upon the means for fulfilling the obligation undertaken in the first 
Sentence. meat fo a law7er that the obligation was essenfially 
 Lord CeeiI of Chelwood. 
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a qualified obligation, not necessarily to be pushed to 
of war. 
The British Government thus became in the eyes of its 
nationals committed to somethîng exactly the opposite of what 
was intended, to the guaranteeing of the new treaty fronfiers as 
an obligation binding in morals under an instrument which 
contained no provision whatever for any compulsory arbitration 
on frontier disputes or for enforcing transfers of territory, 
however overwhelming the case. 
In Articles X and XI lies, barely concealed, the dynamite 
which was to blow up the entîre structure of the League and 
with it the passionate hopes of an entire generation. Probably 
the correct conclusion is that Article XI should have been 
wholly omitted and that the first draft of Article X should have 
been incorporated. In that case, sanctions and other penalties 
would have been directed against those who wished to resist 
just and necessary changes instead of, as it happened, against 
those who desired and needed them. 
In refusing serious consideration to this American idea, the 
British and French ran counter hOt only to President Wilson's 
intention but to the I talian proposais, which, like the American, 
would have set up a permanent body for deciding alI issues 
that might arise on grounds of equity and polifical expediency. 
The whole League was to be compelled to apply sancfions (no 
fewer than seventeen varieties beîng enumerated) against any 
nation or nations refusing to accept the award. The statesmen 
of Versailles, in seetdng to fmd a zia media between the lîmited 
and effective dîplomacy of the nineteenth-century tradition (as 
proposed to be improved in the Brîtîsh Foreign Office memor- 
andum) and the bold and revolufionary proposais of the 
American and Itatian lawyers, led the world unwittingly, but 
swiftly for all that, to disaster. Once the western world adopted 
the position that the Versaitles Treafies were sacrosanct until 
amended by universal consent, a situation b.ad been created 
which must lead inevitably to war sooner or later; the more 
unworkable the treafies, tlae sooner the catastroplae must take 
place. 
It wàs perhaps unfortunate that the chaos created by the war 
was so deep md widespread tlaat tàe attention of statesmen ail 
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over the world was concentrated "for the first few years after 
the victory on a whole series of emergencies not directly 
affecting the structure of the peace treaties. The long-terre 
problems of treaty revision were thus by the unspoken consent 
of all the powers put on one side. Time was to make them 
increasingly intractable. 
The Versailles Treaty with Germany and the American 
Treaty of Guarantee with France--a concession for the refusal 
to allow France the Rhine frontierwwere signed on 28th [une 
I919. The Treaty of St. Germains with Austria was signèd on 
I oth September and the Treaty of Neuîlly with Bulgaria on 
sTth November. The Versailles Treaty was rafified by Ger- 
many and came înto force on i oth January 1920; in June 1920 
the Treaty of Trianon was signed wîth Hungary. Throughout 
ail these months, however, the situation in Eastern Europe and 
in the East remained fluid and for several years it almost 
monopolized the attention of the great powers. Then, as to- 
day, Russia was the disturbing factor. The British continued 
unfil late in 9î9 in active support of various counter-revolu- 
tionary forces operafing in North Russia, in the Crimea, and in 
Eastern Siberia. At the saine rime we were fighfing Af'ghanistan 
from May to August 99, a war in which very large forces 
were engaged. In April 9o the Poles undertook an offen- 
sive of their own against Russia. Two months later the Greeks 
took the offensive against the Turks in Asia Minor, while the 
Freneh moved against the Arabs in Syria (over wkich they 
claimed a protectorate) in July of that year. Turkey was on 
the verge of revolution, and the sultan's tottering govemment, 
threatened on its tank by Mustapha Kemal, signed the abortive 
Treaty of Sèvres with the allies in August 9o. Meanwhile 
the Russians were at the gares of Warsaw. The surprising 
defeat of the Russian armies by the Poles, assisted by General 
Weygand, relieved the immediate crisis, but not until 8th 
March  9  was the Polish eastern fronfier settledby the Treaty 
of Riga. 
Had Western Europe been peaceful, prosperous, and secure, 
these ¢onfinuous confticts irï the east would bave been enough 
to createa situation whieh the statesmen of any earlier genera. 
tion would bave regarded with great alarm. It was one of the 
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tragedies, perhaps the main tragedy, of the inter-war period that 
no statesmen, even if they had the ability and the experîence 
(and moît of the post-war statesmen were exceptionally inex- 
perienced), had the rime, the prestige, or the power to deal with 
so many international problems simultaneously. The United 
States, which alone might bave been able to do so, by virtue of 
its disinterestedness, its great wealth, its still undisturbed 
economy, and its still unimpaired military power, had in Nov- 
ember 1919 ruade the fatal decision to reject the peace treaties 
and to repudiate the guarantee to France. Mr. Lloyd George 
alone remained to speak with authority, but by the end of 192o 
he could no longer speak with force, or with the support of a 
united country. 
It was inevitable, ai'ter the temporary boom of 1919-2o, that 
we, as the one great free-trade country, should be the principal 
sufferers from the world chaos. By February 192I the un- 
employed were over a million and before the end of the year 
they had reached the staggering total of ,o8,ooo. The 
reaction from the hysterical optimism of the 1918 election had 
begun earlier, when it became evident that the war to end war 
had leff most of the world in the throes of a confinuing conflict 
of gTeat arrnies. The reaction reached a climax with the great 
deflatîon of i9o- i and the resulting unemployment. The 
public temper was not rendered more sympathetic to Mr. Lloyà 
George's administration by the conduct of affairs in Ireland 
where the Sinn Fein rebellion had corne to a head in I9O and 
the British Government had taken the desperate decision to 
engage themselves in a guerrîlla warfare with the rebels. A 
special force of the 'commando' type had been recruited for 
this purpose, and the press and propaganda departments of the 
Sinn Fein rebels and of Dublin Casfle poured out competîtive 
stories of outrage and arson, most of which, unfortunately, were 
true. Nor was Ireland the only storm centre in the British 
Empire. There was wîdespreaà unrest in India, and tlae Brîtish 
Government had thought it necessary to introduce a sweeping 
measure of constitutional reform which, since it conceded the 
form and withheld the substance of self-government, weakermd 
out authority without adding either to our prestige or out 
popularity. 
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The lack of ralism Mth which Mr. Lloyd George had 
approached the Bfifish econornic problem was reflected also 
in ls approach to what b¢came for some years the central 
problem of Ang]o-French relations with C-ermany, the problem 
ofreparadons. In December  92o the Brussels Conference fixed 
the total of reparations due from Germany at 2,42,ooo,ooo 
to be paid within forty-two years. This absurdity prejudiced 
the-whole course of the relations between Germany and the 
western powers. Although the .amount was reduced in April 
i92 by the Reparations Commission to £6,6oo,ooo,ooo, a 
figure which Germany was compelled by a six-day ultimatum 
to accept as her indebtedness, the German people were given 
ground, and most foolishly, for believing, as they wished to 
believe, that they had been tricked by the allies. The sequel 
was a steady depreciation of the German mark, which fell to 
82o to the £ in November 1921 , to over 1,5oo in March 1922 , 
to over 2,7oo in July 1922 , to over 3,7oo in August I922 , and 
to nearly I2,Ooo in October 1922. A series of conferences at 
Cannes, at Genoa, at The Hague, and at London discussed the 
problem of Europe's economic recovery with a lack of realism 
which drove Germany at each stage nearer to the inevitable 
breakdown. The world was suffering for the first, but not, 
OEortunately, for the last, rime from the conduct of its affairs 
by men eminently capable of conducting them if only they had 
known tlae purpose for which they were doing so. Ifyou begixi 
a war properly, and, indeed, justly, according to the morality 
of politics, in order to impose your will on a country proposing 
to act unjustly, and ff you continue the war until that power 
is so wholly defeated as to be incapable of action, you cannot 
impose your MI1. You must first restore your adversary. We 
had, by our military defeats, our blockade, continued for months 
after the armistice, and out political action as expressed in the 
peace treaties, destroyed the economy of Central Europe. Then 
by out reparatîon policy we had vetoed recovery. Now we 
were trying to extract from Germany vast payments in cash and 
kind and, as tlae price of out efforts, werê hOt împosing out Mil 
on Gêrmany but swîftly rebuilding Germany's wilI to destroy 
the western powers. We were thus re-creating the situation 
which we had fought the First World Wàr to destroy. 
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That was the sum, as the British people saw it at the rime, 
and as history bas seen it since, of Mr. Lloyd George's Western 
European policies. His Irish policy had already ended, as 
Lord Carson bluntly observed in the House of" Lords, in his 
'surrender at the point of a revolver.' His reconstruction 
policy had ended with 2,000,000 unemployed. In August 
I9 his pro-Greek policy, which had given Smyrna for rive 
years to our rather unwilling allies, also collapsed. The Turks, 
led by Mustapha Kemal, drove the Greeks out of Asia Minor 
and invaded the neutral zone of the Dardanelles. Mustapha 
Kemal had been an eye-witness of tlle evacuafion of" Gallipoli. 
When, in defiance of Great Britain and France he entered the 
neutral zone in September I92 , it was with no intention of 
evacuating it. And so we corne to October I9 , a month 
which notably foreshadowed the shape of things to corne but 
also registered a great and pregnant change in the existing 
balance of forces in Europe. 
In October I9I three things happened. Out French- 
Italian allies deserted us at Chanak; 1 the dominions also 
refused to support our stand against Mustapha Kemal, with 
whom we were forced to negofiate and almost immediately to 
make peace on his own terres. In this nadir of Britain's 
fortunes, Mr. Lloyd George was driven from office by the rising 
indignation of" the Conservafive party. At the saine rime the 
last of the historic succession of Turkîsh sultans was driven 
from kis throne and Turkey became the second of the dictator- 
ships which were soon to domînate Europe. The third of the 
dictators was close at his heels. On 3ISt October the Kîng of' 
italy called on Mussolini, who had just arrived in Rome at the 
head of his Fascist milifia, to form a government. The rise 
to supreme power of OEese two men of'limitless energy, audacity, 
and ambition was. contemporaneous wîth the appointment as 
Prime Minister of' Great Britain of a dying man, Mr. Andrew 
Bonar Law. He succeeded to an unpleasant heritage but 
secured the suffrage of the Brifish people on'hîs programme of 
tranquillity. Mr. Lloyd George, af'ter having for six years 
enjoyed greater personal power than any statesman in out 
history, fcll from office, nêver to r¢mrn. 
i Where the Brîtish and Turkish forces faced each other. 
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If is hard even at this date fo appraise çair]y the services of 
this remarkable man. He must bear the chier burden of gui]t, 
if guilt if be, for the destruction of the Lîberal party. He must 
share some part of the blame for the failure fo end the war in 
1917 when Austria was ready to sign a separate peace on terres 
agreeable fo us and consonant with out war aims. He was a" 
major influence at Versailles. His domestic policy between 
1919 and I923 was disastrous. He encouraged an immense 
inflation and turned with such suddenness to the opposite 
poLicy that out economy never wholly recovered from it. Most 
important of ail, he had initiated the policy which, from the end 
of the temporary boom created by the post-war demand for 
consumption goods, was directed, until the crisis of 193 i, to re- 
establishing the gold value of our currency and regaining for 
the City of I,ondon the position of world money-lender-in-chief. 
It was with this end in view (though tke desire to reduce the 
sterling burden of our debt to the'United States by pushing up 
the gold value ofthe £ was a powerful auxiliary) that Mr. Lloyd 
George had deliberately întensified an inevitable slump by 
raising the bank rate in April I92O to 7 per cent. The fall in 
prices dated from that month. The decision to assist the fall 
(which must, in any case, bave been considerable) was definite 
and clear-cut. It was ail the more astonishing in view of the 
size of the post-war National Debt. The year I92O found us 
with a sîx-shilling income tax, £7,ooo,ooo, ooo of debt, and an 
annual budget of over £I,ooo,ooo,ooo, but it also found us with 
a price level, before the disastrous begînning of deflation, of 
more than three times that of 1914. If the situation had been 
allowed to adjust itself prices would probably bave remained 
at least at double the pre-war level, at which figure the interest 
charges on the National Debt and the consequentially increased 
burden of rates and taxes would bave been far more supportable. 
The index figure of gold prices in I919 was approximately 
17o; that of sterling prices was, a one time, as high as 35o. In 
the alteged interests of the money market we embaxked on a 
policy which meant, if industry and the State were to meet 
tàeir pHor charges at tke new pHce level, a dramatic reduction 
of government expenditure and a speedy fall in the rate of 
înterest. As our reward, pre.sumably, we were once again to 
, 
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become buyers of cheap food and exporters of cheap manu- 
factured goods to a world assumed to be no more capable 
economically or desirous politically of establishing its own 
manufactures than the world of 1900 -I4. But Mr. Lloyd 
George, while taking the advice of the most ultra-conservaùve 
of the bankers and ignoring that of Mr. J. M. Keynes and Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, had remained a radical politician. He 
had passed the Rent Restriction Acts whîch made the building 
of unsubsidized houses impossible owing to the costs ofbuildîng, 
and he had come near to promising work or maintenance for 
the unemployed. Social service benefits had been increaseà; 
vast sums haà been spent on new ronds and new schools. The 
country was thus left, on hîs resignation, with two incompatible 
policies--high wages, a high rate of government expenditure, 
a great expansion of social services, and a low price level. 
Yet almost ail who sat in Cabinets wîth him acknowledged 
Mr. Lloyd George their master and regarded him more than 
highly. Nor can we resolve the dilemma by saying that we 
have the familiar spectacle of a great war minister who failed 
as a peace-time administrator. The same major doubts are 
suggested by his conduct of the war as by his conduct ai'ter it. 
We can only conclude, and most certainly so when we contrast 
Mr. Lloyd George's war leadership with that of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, that his pre-eminence was due to the absence of any 
men of really high calibre among those who might, in the 
political circumstances of the time, have taken his place. He 
had, to a quite exceptional degree, drîve and personal domin- 
ance. No one was more feared. No one could tackle wîth 
greater energ'y" or success the emergency of the moment. His 
greatest single service, probably, was lais insistence on the 
adoption of convoys as the only practical answer to the German 
submarine campaign. Because of his personal dominance, no 
other man, it seems, could bave kept together and energized the 
administration which, by the dictates of circumstances, held 
oflîce from I96 untîl the end of the war. Hîs trîumphant 
career bas left, none the less, a lamentable mark in the world's 
hîstory. If, without him, we should have lost the war, which 
it is hard to bélîeve but which bas been said by many very wêtl 
qualified to speak, it remains a great misfortune that this great 
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service had to be rendered by one who was au fond only a 
supremely agile politician with few of the gifts required to solve 
the deeper problems either of war or peace. 
With Mr. Bonar Law, the Gnservatives returned to power 
as well as public office for the first time since 19o 5. They were 
at once confronted with file issue of unemployment, a problem 
which was to dominate the political scene for a generation to 
corne. At this point, and particularly as itis still a matter of 
public controversy, it is proper to consider in some detail both 
the nature and tle responsibility for this tragic feature of out 
society between the wars. 
Unemployment reached its first peak under Mr. Lloyd 
George and as the direct, ff hot intended, result of the deflation 
of 192o-21 which crippled our export trade. Deflation, how- 
ever, coincided with the end of the sellers' market which 
inevitably followed the war, and it is wrong to suppose that a 
wisêr monetary policy w0uld bave done more than mîtigate 
unemployment, which was due to a number of different causes 
perfectly well known to students of elementary economics. 
It must iirst be noted that the average rate of unemployment 
before I914 was something usually under 5 per cent of the 
working population, whiclx may be taken as below rather than 
above 5oo, ooo. This percentage probably lxolds good from 
the rime of James I onwards, and at ail rimes up to 1919 was 
mairdy ruade up of those temporarily unemployed, either 
because, of normal changes of êmployment or occupation or 
becausê of variafions in consumers' demands, new inventions, 
seasonal fluctuations, or an interruption in the supply of the 
necessary power or raw materîals for a particular industry. 
Throughout history there bave been excepfional periods of 
unemployment when the figure bas risen from 5 per cent to 
IO per cent or thereabouts in certain industries. Ail that 
happened in the inter-war period was that in addition to the 
normal account of temporary uncmploymentwhich exists to- 
day--as I write, in the sixth year of Mr. Attlee's 'full employ- 
ment  policy, thêre are nearly 4oo,ooo registered as unemployed 
-'.w.hà t had been the three major Brifish export industries, coal- 
mmmg, textiles, and iron and steel, with the ancillary ship- 
buîlding industry, suffered dîsastrous blows as the result of 
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external causes which vere the responsibility of no government 
or political party. In the coal industry the labour demand fell 
by a third (by no less, that is, tb, an 400,000), partly as the resuk 
of the increasing use of oil but mainly of the development 
during the  9 I4-I 8 war of coal-mining abroad. In the case of" 
the textile industry, the growth of the Indian cotton industry 
under the protection of a new tariff (3½ per cent in 914; 25 
per cent in I933) deprived Lancashire of its largest customer, 
while the expansion of Japan's export industry challenged us 
in other markets. As the result, the number ofworkers in 97, 
as compared wîth 914, was oo,ooo less. Iron and steel and 
shipbuilding suffered similarly from a great expansion of pro- 
duction in other countries, due to the needs of defence du.ring 
the war and due to our own inability during the same period 
to modernize out plant or concentrate on the export market. 
Finally, as thc result of the submarine war, the United King- 
dom, at the end of the war, owned only one-quarter, instead of 
two-fifths, of the world's shipping, and the work of our repaîr 
shops and construction yards was in rime correspondingly 
reduced. 
Apart from the exceptional, temporary unemployment 
caused by Mr. Lloyd George's deflafion (when unemployment 
amounted to 6 per cent of insured workers), unemployment 
down to the thirfies averaged  per cent, that is, rouglxly 
,25o,ooo. When we realize that over 75o,ooo of this figure 
are accounted for by the reduced demand for Brîtish coal, 
textiles, iron and steel, and shipbuildkng, in each case as the 
dîrect result of the war, we realizc at the same rime that thc 
number temporarily unemployed was, if anything, less, and 
certainly less proportionately than in rimes past. It is the 
exact reverse of the truth to say either that unemployment at 
the rate that prevailed up to the thirfies was the normal amount 
under the capitalist system, or that the normal amount under 
the capitalist system was at ail substanfiatly higher than that 
under the present socialisfic system, or t.bat any polîtical party, 
or any polifical policy, was responsible for the catastrophic 
decline, as the result of the 94 war, in the demandfor British 
exports of coal, textiles, iron steeI, and ships. A further factor 
which delayed and permanenfly impaired our recovery was, 
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however, the sole responsibîlity ofMr. Lloyd George's adminis- 
tration, name!y, the failure to settle, while the political climate 
made it possible to settle, the problem of war debts and 
reparations. The mass of bad 'political' money representing 
nothing but political claims of no economic relevance dis- 
organized the whole system of international trade, and the 
United States made confusion worse confounded, later in the 
twenties, by large 'polifical' loans to Germany and AustHa 
which were spent hOt on capital equipment for the production 
of goods available for exchange but on public works and roads. 
The consequence was that there was little real economic demand 
for out goods. The demand was conditioned by political 
decisions or military events, new loans, new concessions, the 
cessation of coal-mining in Poland or the occupation of the 
Ruhr mines by France. With vast but undetermined liabilitîes 
overhanging every nation, including the victors--our own pre- 
cipitate devaluation was really undertaken in the mistaken hope 
of easing the burden of our American debt--there could be no 
stability of demand and therefore no equation of supply. Nor, 
in a world of' phoney' money, could the price mechanism work. 
The sum of these conditions clearly demaffded the recasting 
of out economy. So far from the Conservative party being 
responsible for the faLlure to do this, they were the only party 
whîch made the attempt. 
Mr. Bonar Law b.ad resigned after a few months of office and 
was succeeded by Mr. Stanley Baldwîn, who had led the revolt 
ofjunîor ministers which caused Mr. Lloyd George's resignatîon 
and had been appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. 
Bonar Law's government. Mr. Baldwin was virtually unknown 
to the public when he beeame Ghancellor and was hardly 
better known when he formed his first administration in I9 3. 
He soon became, and was destined to remain untîl kîs resigna- 
tion in 1937, the most influential personality in English 
politics. He showed his independence and lais intention torule 
when he committed kimse in defiance of Mr. Bonar Law's 
pledges, to the introduction of a protective tariff. He did so, 
it îs said, without reatizing that in the circumstances the decision 
ruade it necessary for hîm to ask for a dissolution and seek a 
mandate for the new polîey. As we know, the two free-trade 
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parties, the Liberal party superficially reunited under Mr. 
Asquith, and the Labour party, now under Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, von a decisive victory over Mr. Baldvin at the elecfion 
of December I93. In the new Parliament these parties com- 
bined to defeat the Conservative Government, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald became, the first Labour Prime Minister. A/ter 
a few uneasy months his government was defeated by a com- 
bination of Conservatives and Liberals, and at the ensuing 
election in October I9 4 Mr. Baldwin won a great victory. 
He had, however, p!edged himself not to introduce a protective 
tariff, on the ground that the country had voted agaînst it less 
than a year belote at an elecfion tleld on thîs specific issue. 
In normal conditions Mr. Baldwin's decision would laave been 
constitufionally correct. But were conditions normal with over 
a million and a quarter of unemployed for more than three 
years ? Up to the date of Mr. Baldwin's second administration 
the Conservafive party had no responsibility as a parff for the 
tragedy of unemployment and had ttle credit of being the only 
party which had proposed a remedy and asked ttle country for 
a mandate to apply it. The only slaadow of foundation for the 
charge tllat the Conservafive party was responsible for the 
inter-war unemployment lies in their abandonment of the tariff 
polîcy in the face of the Liberal and Labour parties' opposition. 
The abandonment was doub!y underlineà when Mr. Baldwin 
asked Mr. Winston Churchill, wtlo had stood in the I)ecember 
193 election as a free-trade Liberal, to join his administration 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. As an alternative to the tariff 
policy, Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues decided to initiate what 
is now known as the welfare statê, a decision which may jusfly 
be described as an attempt to palliate conditions which could 
hOt in the circumstances be cured. Neither decision can be 
regarded as fortunate for the country, but in relation to currcnt 
controversies it must be noted that both were non-partisan 
decisions warmly endorsed by the Liberat and Labour parties 
who were responsible for rejecting the taoE and weîe so 
strongly in favotlr of" the welfare state OEat they bave since corne 
to belîeve that they themsêlves initiateà it. 
Not every one, of course, would agree that Mr. Baldwin had 
been right in I9S3 about tariff's and imperial preference, but; 
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right or wrong, Mr. Baldwin thought that he was right, and, so 
thinking (if he was intellectually convinced of the need for a 
tarif[ policy), he should bave stood by lais policy. There was, 
indeed, lurking in Mr. Baldwin's decision of 194 the germ of a 
new and dangerous constitutional doctrine, derived beyond a 
doubt from the fear of the vast new electorate, that the duty of 
government is to reflect the majority opinion, and that the 
proper course before an election is to put forward the pro- 
gramme which contains the largest measure of prudence and 
common sense consistent with a reasonable chance of obtaining 
a majority. Such a doctrine implies that the electorate can 
conter a 'mandate' and that a government has not only the 
right but the duty to act upon it. This highly contenfious 
doctrine in turn tends to transform the House of Commons 
from a sovereign assembly into an assembly of delegates and to 
reduce the cabinet from the high estate of Ministers of the 
Crown to the lowl" tank of the hired servants of a caucus. We 
shall see that this view of the constitution and of the relationship 
between the king's ministers and the electorate was to gain 
ground and lead the country into grave diftïculties in  93 and 
again in  935- 
The fear of the electorate was in part the reflection of the 
professionalizafion of polifics and of the high taxation which 
made the cost of a polifical career extremeIy onerous and the 
rewards disproportionately smaI1. Mainly it was due to the 
fact that just when, for the first rime in Brîtish parliamentary 
history since the reign o£ Çueen Anne, really fundamental 
issues divîdeà the government from the opposition, British 
statesmen had to face an immense new electorate of twenty 
rnillîons wîthout the party machinery necessa,ry to bring the 
real issues home to the nation as a whole. The £n'st of these 
issues, in I95, was Socialism itself, the second the Socialists' 
approach to the pressing international problems. 
. The fundamental diff'erence in regard to Socialism needs no 
elaborafion. Socialism can be, as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
wished it to be, introduced gradually, but each step is by its 
nature irreversible. It is, therefore, none the less a revolu- 
fionary measure for being întroduced by stages. The funda- 
mental differences betw¢en the Brifish left- and rîght-wing parties 
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over foreign policy between the wars were more subtle. Tlaey 
were violently felt and experienced and ttleir existence was one 
of the contributory causes of the disasters of 1938 and 1939, 
but it is exceedingly diflîcult to define their causes in general 
terms. Perhaps one difference can be fairIy suggested by 
quoting Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's statement to the fifth 
assembly of the League in 1924 : 'Our interests for peace are 
far greater than out interests in creating a machinery ofdefence ; 
a machinery of defence is easy to create, but beware lest in 
creatîng it you destroy the chances of peace.' If that doctrine 
meant only that the object of a defence maclainery is tlae pre- 
servation of peace, no one could have objected toit. But it was 
held to imply, and no doubt did, a belief to which hot even the 
most Liberal-minded Conservative could ever subscribe, that the 
existence of a formula for negotiations and arbitration rendered 
national armaments superfluous. Another and equally funda- 
mental difference lay in the attitude of the two parties to Russia, 
in parficular, and to the revolution in general. Long before 
1925 the British Government had abandoned all idea of inter- 
vening in Russia's internal affairs, but revolution per se repre- 
sented to the Conservatives, and still does, a dargerous solvent 
of international order and economic recovery, and they accord- 
ingly viewed Russia from the outset with mucla of the distrust 
with which the whole world views ber to-day. 
At ttfis point the student of politics must be warned against 
two equally foolisla but very popular beliefs. In Conservative 
circles it is too often supposed that because the Socialist party, 
ail through tke inter-war period and indeed up to 1946, were 
anxious for closer relations witla Russia, they must themselves 
be secret supporters of revolutîon. Socialists, on the other 
hand, .bave never laesitated to suggest tlaat the Conservafive 
objection to tlae philosophy and the pracfice of revolufion 
derives solely from a desire to keep their private fortunes intact. 
As with ail mass conviction, a great deal of the feeling 'for' or 
'against' Russia in the inter-war period was sentimental, but 
ttîe rival sentiments, however foolish, were honourable, hot 
selfish. On the one hand was the abhorrence of change effected 
by violence, on the other tlae beliefthat ail claange always works 
out somehow for good. There was, moreover, a cleep and 
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important diffcrcnce undcrlying thc sentiment and the pre. 
judice on both sides. The one side believed, even if it did not 
know it, in the traditional Cristian doctrine of original sin. It 
believed, therefore, with John Morley, that politics was the 
science of the second-best. The other side believed in the 
natural wisdom and goodness of man. The first belief was to 
lead Europe to Munich; the second was to lead the world to 
Yalta. The cardinal difference between the two advances is 
that one is, by reason ofits origins, slow, cautious and reversible, 
the other blind, trusting, and potentially catastrophic in its 
effects. 
It is against file background of these fundamental differences 
of creed and temperament rather than under the influence of 
the more fashionable polemical views of the inherent vices of 
Conservatives or Labour-Socialists that we should consider the 
political kistory of ttle period from I925 to our own rimes. 
January i925 marks fairly clearly the end of the immediate 
post-war confusion. By that date there was at least a marked 
improvement in the general polifical and economic situation in 
Europe. The reparations problem b.ad been parfially solved 
by the Dawes scheme; the German currency was on file way 
to being re-established (albeit at the cost of the ruin of the. 
German middle classes for wkich the world was to pay very 
dearly) ; the eastern frontiers were at last more or less stabilized; 
a treaty had been signed with a stable government in Turkey; 
the French had withdrawn from the Ruhr which they had 
occupied on the plea of a default by ttle Germans over repara- 
tions in January 1923 (during their occupation the mar: had 
fallen to 5,ooo,ooo to the '); there were faint signs of a 
revival of international trade. The debate at Geneva between 
the.apostles of sancfions and the apostles of disarmament was, 
h0wever, still in progress; the French were the champions of a 
new draft instrument, the Geneva protocol, which proposed in 
effect a system of guarantees, backed by sancfions, for th 
enforçement of the unchanged provisioni of the dîfferent peace 
treaties; tlîe Britîsh dominions, members of the League of 
Nations in their own right, refused to support such a system and 
Mr. Baldwin's government were thus forced, almost as soon as. 
they had taken office, to decide aganst the protocol. Without 
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some international guarantees the French would not disarm; 
without disarmament Germany's rearmament could hot be 
indefinitely forbidden. So the problem presented itself to all 
parties in Britain in 95. 
The world was now, for the first rime, face to face wîth 
the real defect of the 19  8 settlement. The succession states fo 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire were so economically weak and 
so strategically indefensible that a rearmed Germany would 
dominate the Central European plain. If was, however, plainly 
incompatible with the ideals of the League to keep Germany 
permanently in tutelage to the military forces of their late 
enemies. Mr. Baldwin and ttle new British Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, found an imagined solution in the 
Locarno Treaties whereb)r Belgium, France, and Germanr 
were to be guaranteed against aggression from onê anotlaer by 
Great Britain and Italy, and as a reward for suctl an engagement 
voluntarily entered into, Germany was to be admitted to the 
League of Nations and to join in the disarmament negotiations 
as a free and equal party. The Locarno Treafies werê signed 
in London amid great rejoicing, but what was much more 
significant than the guarantees offered to France and Belgium 
(for tlaat was really tlae sum of tlae matter) by Great Britain and 
Italy was the tacit refusal of eitlaer country to guarantee the 
other territorial provisions of tte peace treaties. If there had 
been a general will to disarmament, Locarno miglat, indeed, 
bave been the startîng point of a return to peacefut conditions, 
but disarmament was, in fact, a futile concepfiors on a confinent 
dominated in the east by Russia (w]aose vast armaments con- 
tinued to grow and wlao was hot even a member of the League) 
and in OEe west by France (who had no intention of aeeing 
to any disarmament proposais whicla did hot leave laer the 
unctlallenged militai T predominance west of file Vistula). 
Germany, Italy, Poland, and Gzectxoslovakia were hot going, 
in the circumstances, to dîsarm voluntarily and tlaere was no 
machinery for coercion, nor alay will to coerce. In Great 
Britaii1 alone ds. armament proceeded steadily, but this only 
served to-increase the nervousness of France while exciting the 
hopes of the ênemies of the treafies elsewhere. It would be 
wrong to condema the Locarno Treaties. They created a far 
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more £riendly atmosphere in Western Europe and, had arly 
statesman oi" the period been in a position to profit by it, kistory 
would no doubt note these treaties as a memorable step towards 
the re-establishment of peace. The diplomacy of the twenties 
and thirties was, however, as sterile and îrrelevant as the 
violent controversies to which it gave rise and which still 
influence political tempers all over the world. 
What was the problem which confronted Europe in i957 
I t was the failure to ask this question, hot the i'ailure to answer 
it, which led to the catastrophe. There were three alternative 
possibilities : to defend the status quo by force, to modify it by 
consent, or to modify it by force. The western world went 
down in ruins not because it ruade the wrong choice between 
these alternatives but because it tried to evade making a choice 
and preferred to try to preserve the status quo without force. 
Russia, Germany, and Italy were all anxious for radical terri- 
torial changes and Hungarian and German minorities under 
alien rule were already clamouring for redress. Therc was 
never the slightest hope of preserving the status quo by general 
consent. Given the fact that British public opinion favoured 
a rapid and general disarmament, that our finances required it, 
and that the Dominions were hOt prepared in any circumstances 
to guarantee the Versailles and other treaties as a whole, it bas 
long seemed strange to most students of the period that no 
British Government made any serious effort ai'ter Locarno to 
bring the European powers to the conference table to consider 
rewriting tlae treaties. Probably without the co-operation of 
tlae United States the attempt at an agreed resettlement of 
Europe would bave failed, but we shall never know the answer 
to this question, wtlich will remain a problem for scholarship 
canclidates for generations to corne, for the simple reason that 
it was never asked. A Central European and Danubian 
Customs Union, widl a simultaneous lowering of tariffs in the 
rest of the world, mîght bave been acceptable to the Germany 
of Stresemann and Brtir;ing, but was less likely to bave been 
acceptable to the jealous and ambitious succession states, 
wt!ose dislike for each other was nearly as great as had been 
their common dislike of tlae old Austro-Hungarian Empire. As 
for dîsarmament, the necessary prelude was a joint effort by 
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the powers to restore order in China, the settlement of Italy's 
colonial claims, and the stabilizatîon of the nternal political 
situation in Gcrmany. Therc was onIy onc possible alternative 
course, an agrecrncnt hot on disarmament but on rearmamcnt. 
Be£ore the advent of Herr Hitler to power, Germany would 
have acceptcd a limited measure of rcarmamcnt, and France 
would havc acccpted a lmitcd measure of supcriority over 
Germany. That would have solved no problems but would at 
Icast have given further rime for thcir solution in an atrnosphere 
çar less tense. Even, however, if the failurc to get an agrced 
rewording of the pcace treafics had been complete, we should, 
had the attempt been made, have known in time where we 
stood and have been able to prepare public opinion for the 
alternative policy of preserving the status quo by force. 
Not enough attention has been called to the danger, first 
manifested in the inter-war period, of allowing a false public 
opinion to grow up under the influence of unoffîcial agencies. 
In Great Britain the influence of the League of Nations Union, 
and in the thirties of the Insfitute of International affairs, was 
steadily on the increase. Great sums of money were spent on 
instructing the public, and leaders of all parties lent their names 
to these organizations, which were briiliantly directed. They 
did, however, lead the great majority of men and women of 
goodwîll to believe that the salvation of tlae world's peace could 
corne, and could only corne, OErough the League of Nations. 
The error was fundamental. The choîce of alternatives re- 
mained the saine whether file decision was taken at Geneva or 
in London. What file world wished and had a right to know 
was what choice we would make. To say, as we so offen did, 
that we would acquiesce in any setflement provided it was made 
by consent and. throtigh the machinery of the League, well 
knowing that the League could settle nothing unless the powers 
were unanimous, was, in fact, a policy of hopeless drift. Owing 
to the misguided enthusiasm of file public, it was haited as an 
heroic gesture of devotion to the newest and most progressive 
of the ideologies. 
Mr. Baldwin's approach to the domesfic problêms of Great 
Britain was, fortunately, rather firmer than his handling of 
foreign policy. Having abandoned, as we bave seen, protection 
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and imperial preference he proceeded, very deliberately, to lay, 
with the assistance of Mr. Nevil!e Chamberlain and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the firm foundations of the welfare state. 
Time had, by I9 5, ended the old differences which had given 
Britain for so long a rigid two-party system. 'One dividing 
line,' as Professor Keith Feiling bas recently reminded us, 
'vanished with the Irish Treaty; another, older still, of Church 
against Dissent, faded away with the decline of religious faith. 
A third, of £ree trade against protection, was in abeyance .... 
Nor again was the democracy, which Peel so dreaded and which 
Salisbury found so perilous in foreign affairs, any longer in 
question. ' What was in question, as the Cnservative party 
of those days saw it, was how the private enterprise system, 
necessary in its judgment to a non self-supporting country 
which can only live by selling its products at competitive prices 
in the world's markets, could be made acceptable in an un- 
lirnited democracy. The answer, it seemed clear, was to be 
round by accepfing as public respon, sibilities, and thus, in effect, 
as a first charge on private enterprise, full statutory provision 
for old age, sickness, widowhood, and unemployment. The 
decision in I96 to introduce widows' and contributory old age 
pensions was hot a hurried remedy for an emergency, but a 
deliberate act of policy, and one from which there could 
be no withdrawal. Here was something permanent and 
revolufionary. 
Previous attempts to retaper the wind of individualism to the 
shorn ,lambs of capitalism tlad been governêd by one ciear 
principle. The case must be excepfional. The aged must not 
surfer bccause of their poverty; thc sick must not surfer b¢caus¢ 
of their sickness, or the unemployed from the inevîtable dis- 
locations of industry. Th e Act of 1925 introduced for the first 
rime a new principle, the grant of pensions to the whole nation, 
excêpting, for the rime being, thê income tax paying class. 
The State was here put forward as the normal paymaster to 
whom alI were fo look for maintenance in widowhood (which 
Cornes to the majority of women) and in old age, whîch cornes 
to ail. The State was no longer to bc the occasional intervener 
in rimes of strcss and strain and the relîever of dire poverty, but 
,  op. cit., p. xo86. 
, 
, 
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the habitual and actually compulsory channel to which, in 
many of the normal eventualities of lire, all people without 
distinction of means, class, and occupation would look for 
financial assistance. 
Unfortunately, ttle Acts dealing with widows' and old age 
pensions were also noteworthy in a less creditable way. Thêy 
marked the Iow-water mark of post-war finance. Ttlese Acts 
ruade vast promises, and conferred on future generations 
burdens vastly greater than those which would be borne by 
the first beneficiaries from the scheme. Tlae finance of the 
sclaeme was to be balanced by a subsidy rising to £2I,OOO,OOO 
in 1942, and further by imposing on the Parliaments of 1936 , 
946, and 1956 the obligation of raising the rate of tlae contri- 
butions. Meanwhîle, ttle governments of 1925 and 1929 took 
the credit. These pensions, blandly armounced and always 
described as contributory, would tlave become, in fact, genu- 
inely contributory only in ttle case of people first entering into 
insurance in 956. The pre-Act widows brought into the 
sclaeme by the Act of 1929 paid, of course, hot a penny towards 
their pensions. 
To this ambidous scheme were added Mr. Neville Claamber- 
lain's important Housi6g Act, whicla in effect solved the housing 
shortage in the inter-war period, and lais still more important 
Local Government Act of I929, which paved the way for the 
final abolition of the Poor Law and for the creation irt its place 
of tlae Public Assistance Board, wkicla in the hey-day of Mr. 
Attlee's Socîalist and full employment admînistration is sdll 
paying out over £6o,00o,o0o a year to over 1,2oo,ooo in tlae 
relief of destimtior. 
In writing of the 192o's we bave ilot passed beyond the per- 
mitted limits of history, and it is fair to say tlaat, as a matter of 
history, the pattern of the social system under which we live 
to-day is the creation hot ofMr. Attlee or evei1 ofM.r. Churchill, 
but in truttt of the 1925 administration. In so far as arty 
politicians are in fact respohsible for tlae numerous improve- 
ments in out conditions to-day, as compared with those in 1918, 
the poLiticians who must taave ttle credit are those almost 
forgotten and, when remembered, derîded figures, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and Mr. Nevitle Cttamberlain. Whether the path o1 
, 
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which they set our fcet was the right one or no, we bave been 
unable to leave it, and ail subsequent legislation bas been 
within the framework of the social legislation of the twenfies 
and thirties. The only exception is railway nationalization, 
which merely extended the principles already laid down by 
Mr. Lloyd George when he created the four great regional 
railway monopolies and by Lord Ashfield when he set up the 
London Passenger Transport Board. 
In  929 Mr. Baldwin's beneficent and reforming g6vernment 
went to the country and was decisively rejected by the new 
electorate which returned 287 Labour members with 8,360,000 
votes, 6 Conservatives with 8,664,000 votes, and 59 Liberals 
with 5,3oo,ooo votes. 
For the parties of the left,  99 proved the apocalyptic hour. 
Men and women had but to express their wish and it should 
be fulfilled. The7 had a great deal but they wished for more. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, with his battle cry 'Upward and 
onward,' was the appropriate prophet of the new dawn. But 
where were they going ? A central political fact ofthe twenties 
is that twice the progressive parties enjoyed office and power 
with a clear working majority over the despised reacfionaries 
of the Conservafive partT. The vast new electorate watched 
and waited and nothing happened. Was the brave new world 
just a mirage or was there somettfing fundamentally wrong 
with the method of approach to Utopia? This last had been 
the first hurried diagnosis of the despondent millions of 
organized labour after the collapse of Mr. Macdonald's first 
administration. Parliament had failed, and so they would 
seize by 'direct action' the initiative in the great battle against 
reacfion. But the vast majority of the new electorate had hot 
been ready to despair. What was the use of their newly won 
politicat rights if Parliament was to be swept away by the 
T.U.C.? Nor were the T.U.C. themselves united. The general 
strike of 96 had collapsed in the face of a hostile public 
opinion. In x99 the Parliamentarians in the Labour part 
had their revenge and won, unaided, a clear electoral victory. 
It is generally said that the cause of the defeat was the failure 
'of Mr. Baldwin and his lieutenants to solve the problem of 
unemployment. That îs quite unhistorical. By 99 there was 
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no unemployment problem. There was the terrible problem 
of the distressed areas, created by the permanent shrinkage of 
demand for our textiles, shipbuilding, coal, and iron and steel. 
Fifteen out of 60o poor law unions accounted for one-fifth of ail 
poor law relief. The insured population in employment was 
greater in 1929 than ever before and real wages had risen 8 
per cent since 194 and were far higher than anywhere else in 
Europe. We have been taught for a decade or so that Mr. 
Baldwin and his ruthless and cruel Conservative colleagues 
tolerated, if they did hot actually welcome, a great volume of 
unemployment which Mr. Attlee and hîs warm-hearted and 
Chrisfian colleagues bave, by taking thought, abolished. Men 
of goodwill, regardless of parU, can only regret bitterly that 
tkis is quite untrue. How blessed it would indeed be if the 
shadow of unemployment, intermittently present throughout 
ail recorded history, had indeed been banished for ever. Mas! 
Itis hot so. The problem which Mr. Baldwin so notably failed 
to solve was solved partly by tîme and partly by circumstance. 
In so far as it is not solved, no one else bas anything more 
constructive to offer than the pre-war governments. It was in 
fact a problem which could only be solved by the migration of 
labour and by rime. The young people moved out of the 
distressed areas; tle older people in the course of rime died. 
Meanwhile another world war has created a new shortage 
of shipping and of steel, and Japan and Germany are for a 
brief moment hOt compefing with us in the world's export 
market. In 929, however, there seemed to Mr. Baldwin to 
bë no hope of a quick solution and he said so. It was Mr. 
Baldwin's candour, hOt his catlousness, which lost him the 
elecfion. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had nothing to offcr in place of Mr. 
Baldwin's policy. He could, and dîd, spend more money, but 
the huge anti-Socialist majority ruade it impossible to nafionalize 
our industries, and it is merely unhistorical to suppose that the 
Socialist Government had any policy of its own to cure the 
sickness of the distressed areas or to support out export trade 
in face of the încreasingly adverse conditions which marked the 
years  929 to  932. The theme is not one on which the modem 
world has had much Socialist instrucaon because it has become 
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a cardinal doctrine of the party that unemployment was the 
direct and cAlculable consequence of Tory policy in the 
twenties and thirties. Actually the two catastrophic periods 
of unemployment came when the Tories were out of once. 
The first was during Mr. Lloyd George's deflation and the 
second was during Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's second adminis. 
tration. Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues were certainly 
in part responsible for the first and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
and his colleagues for the second catastrophe. No free-trade 
country, however, and it was the Socialist party's fault that we 
were such a country, could bave survived the world economic 
crisis in I929-3 without a great volume of unemployment. 
Neverth¢less, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald led us directly and with 
unnecessaxy haste into the crisis. Mr. Baldwin had set a stiff 
pace and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was determined to better it. 
Whatever the world conditions, our progress should be upward 
and onward. We shall pull through, said Mr. Baldwin rather 
ruefully, and lost the election. We shall go from strength to 
strength, said Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and led the country into 
the publi'c bankruptcy of 193 . 
In 1933 a famous cartoon appeared in the New Torker. Two 
prosperous republicans are clinging in a calm sea to two 
lifebuoys. Close at hand their ship is sinking fast. One turns 
to the other with a complacent look. 'Fundamentally,' he 
says, ' the ship was peffectly sound.' It was with that conviction 
the public retnrned the Socialists to office in i9 9. With that 
conviction the Socialists led us coolly and deliberately to the 
crisis of I93O-3 i. 
There is no mystery whatever about the origins or nature of 
that crMs as far as it concerns this country. It had nothing to 
d0 with reparations, war debts, or the maldistribution of gold. 
It was the direct result of a prolonged failure of British costs to 
follow the trend of world prices, and their failure was reflected 
in the ovêr-;aluation of the £ sterling. What the Socialists 
dîd betw¢en 9 9 axtd 19:31 was to place the last straws on the 
back of an already enfeebled camel. Directly political con- 
fidence in the integrity of British governmental finance 
weakened, the long-feared ftight from the £ becamê a fact. The 
cause 'of the disparity between British costs and world prices 
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was du to equally ¢lear causes. The first was @.e disastrous 
rror of stabilzing the gold valu of th  sterling at pre-war 
parity which all parties had applauded. The second was the 
confinuing xpansion of'goveïnrnntal xpndkure. The thh'd 
was th parficular character of post-war govrnmntal xpen- 
dtur, which was, to an owrwhelrning cxtent, hOt concrned 
wîth the production of" goods or services, but with the direct 
distribution of cash. Th¢ rsult was that as pric¢s fll the 
govrnmnt's expenoEtur became more onrous to productive 
industry, and so each stage tended to intensify thc distress 
which it was planned to remove. 'Fundamentally the ship 
was,' in good plain fact, 'perfectly unsound.' Ifthere had been 
no world crisis, no American stock market collapse, and no 
German and Austrian bank failures, the British crisis might 
kave been delayed, but it could not, without retrenchment and 
reform, bave been avoided. The immediate causes of the 
crisis were some foolish loans to Germany, and Mr. Snowden's 
reckless budgeting in March 1930 and his sfill more improvi- 
dent arrangements for 193 I-3- These mistakes greatly inten- 
sified foreign anxiety and, by further weakening government 
credit at home, added to the overhead costs of industry just at 
the rime when world prices were near their worst. 
If, however, tke world economic collapse was hOt a necessary 
factor in producing our own internal crisis, it aggravated its 
nature and prolonged its durafion. The causes of the world 
collapse are complex, but most of the so-called causes, such as 
the maldistribution of gold, tke collapse of agricultural prîces, 
the over-production of" certain manufactured goods, and the 
growth of tariffs and other restricfions on international trade, 
must be read if we are to understand our contemporary 
history with any approack to accuracy, not as causes but as 
effects. The first fact tobe clear about is that whCrea pre-war 
international lending was polîfically hazardous but economi- 
cally sound, the inter-war international lending round its only 
and slender justification in polifics, and had, speaking broadly, 
no econornic basis whatever. The loans of the eighteenth and 
, 
nîneteenth century were for the creation of productive assets. 
The intez-war loans to Germany and Austria, in parficular, 
were speculations in polifical futures or gestures of goodwill 
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dcsigned to buy off with the minor evil of uncconomic invest- 
ment thc major evil of anothcr political upheaval. In other 
words, thc nations of thc world wcrc playing with thc debtor 
nations the same game that the politicians in every country 
were playing with their electorates. They were creating an 
artificial appearance of prosperity in the hope that something 
would turn up to justify it. Unfortunately, they were, at the 
same time, ensuring against the one faint chance of anything 
turning up by a conjoint policy offeeble and feckless surrender in 
the East, which led to the almost total loss ofthe Chinese market, 
to the emergence of militant nationalism in Japan and in India, 
and to a growing hostility to European trading interests over 
more than one-half of the world. China, in fact, was the only 
field in which the pre-war export economy could possibly bave 
functioned after 98. The decay of the pre-war political 
vigour and courage denied this opportunity. For the rest, the 
rapid growth ofindustrialization during the war was intensified 
by the political settlements of the peace, and something near to 
self-sufficiency had become necessary for ail the new states. 
This necessity became urgently imperative with the develop- 
ment everywhere of the welfare state at varying levels of 
beneficence. 
Wise men will continue to offer learned technical diagnoses of 
the causes of the world economîc coHapse of I99-3o. The 
search for a technical cause of a catastrophe is a necessity to 
those who wish to believe that intelligence and goodwill can 
together produce the mîllennium. Maybe they can, and, if so, 
it is to be devoutly hoped that they will hasten to do so. Mean- 
whîle, it is more prudent to reflect that in 1931 , as at every 
other crucial stage of human history, the sufferings of mankind 
were attributable to a fundamental maladjustment between 
men's desires and thëir capacifies. By way of reaction from 
the sufferings of the First World War there was a universal 
expectation of better rimes to be experienced with less effort. 
Unfortunately, such prospërîty as the world had enjoyed in the 
past had been due to hard work, thrift, peace, and an inter- 
national exchange system whicb, ensured that any nation seeking 
to enj0y a higher standard of lire than was jusfified by the value 
of îts productivity in terres of world prîes would bê quickly 
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taught a lesson. This economic discipline could never be 
restored in the inter-war period (and it was, in a sense, to the 
credit of the world of that day that this should have been so) 
because men everywhere were determined that social justice 
should take precedence over economic prudence. During the 
twenties, however, the world overshot the mark and brought 
itself hot to the frontîers of Utopïa but back to the edge of the 
plain of Armageddon. The next nine years led the world step 
by step înto the abyss. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE THIR TIES 

YEARS WILL bave to pass before the history of the years pre. 
ceding the Second World War can be written. Much will never 
be known. Many of the recriminations addressed to the British 
and French statesmen who held high office during these years 
are based on guesswork. What was done was ill advised. That 
is obvious from the event. Is it, however, certain that, .if the 
world had known what ît now knows, the public temper in 
England, France, and Italy would bave been such as to compel 
the adoption ofdifferentpolicies? It is relevant, ifveryfarfrom 
reassuring, to reflect that Europe to-day, faced with a menace 
far graver, far more overt, and far more imminent than that 
which became evident when Hitler first obtained real power, 
in I93 , appears quite unable to forearm itselfagainst a declared 
enemy, nor is Britain, altkough ruled by the very" men who bave 
been for years the bitterest critics of out post-I 9I policies, any 
more ready now than in i9] and I9 ] to take the lead in 
energizîng Western Europe in its own defence or to make a 
positive and practical contribution of her own to the collective, 
economic, and military strength which is necessary to the sur- 
viral of western civilization. 
Then, as now, Britain was in the throes of a financial crisis. 
Then, as now, France was hopelessly divided and incapable of 
producing any stable governmênt. Those who say that we had 
only to overthrow Hitler by military force in I9 3 (when 
Germany left ttle League) to relieve Europe for evêr from the 
threat of another world war, forger tkat 'elations between Italy 
and France were strained almost to breaking point, that we 
coukt hot even get into Germany, let alone'fight there, without 
French co-operation, and that public opinion in both countries 
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was unprepared for war and disinclined to effort. Even, how- 
ever, if the effort had been made and Hitler had been driven 
from office, the world would bave continued to face the central 
problem of rewriting the peace treaties, or not rewriting them, 
in the same mood as before and not in the mood of 1938 or 1939. 
It was on allied disarmament, hot on rearmament, that such 
enthusiasm as there was in those uneasy days was centred, and 
the peaceful gesture, not the mailed fist, was the only fashionable 
prescription for the world's ills. 
In this spirit a provisional armament agreement was actually 
reaclaed with Germany in 193s. The initiative had corne from 
Dr. Brtining's tottering government. But Germany by then 
was on the verge of revolutîon. If we wish to note a turnîng 
point, it must, we suggest, .be put earlier than that, in the years 
between I929 and 932, when German democracy -cas first 
challenged, and if we wish to go deeper below the surface we 
must go back to the fateful and, as we believe, fatal decision to 
put the conscience and the moral and military authority of the 
great powers into commission at Geneva--a decision which 
dates from the original peace treaties. No serious student of 
history will lightly accept, however, any single explanation for 
a world catastrophe. Chance, as at Sarajevo, may often deter- 
mine the issue, and in the years between I929 and 1935 the 
accidents of democrafic polifics played a large, and possibly the 
decisive, part. For the delays which wrecked ar/y hope of a 
setflement 9f the armaments issue with Germany in 193o and 
I931 the blame must be laid chiefly on France, but there was a 
lack of statesmanskip everywhere, for which no creed or party 
can be direcfly blamed. Stresemann was dead, Briand was 
dying, Sir Austen Chamberlain was out of office. Dr. Brtining 
was scrupulous and sincere, but weak; M. Tardieu was sus- 
,picious and inactive and had allowed himself tobe drawn into 
a quarrel with Italy which wrecked the Naval Disarmament 
Conference of 93o and provided evidence of the divisions 
between the Entente Powers. Mr. Arthur Henderson was con- 
scientious but dilatory, and was moreover fatally handicapped 
by represenfing a minority govemment with no real mandate 
and less moral authority. The samë fatal abdication ofrespon- ' 
sibility whîch had destroyed thê constructive draft of Article X 
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of the Covenant eleven years before was, in 93o, reflected in 
the weakness of ail the western governments. 
Once foreign affairs had become a democratic concern the 
stability of Europe was in any case weakened. From  99 to 
i93= thc domestic politics of Europe were in such disorder that 
at no rime were ail the principal governments concerned sirnul- 
taneously secure and simultaneously in a position to negotiate 
and carry through a long-term policy. In particular, the 
stability of any French Government depended during these years 
on maintaining a stiff opposition to German claims, while any 
German Government, if it was to resist the growîng anti- 
democratic reaction, had to secure from France and Great 
Britain substantial concessions. After the German 93 elec- 
tions, when the Nazis won I O 7 seats and the Communists 77, 
Dr. Briining attempted to obtaîn consent to the Ans«hluss with 
Austria. He failed, because of French opposition. By tkis 
time Mr. R.amsay Macdonald's Labour administration was 
discredited and Great Britain herselfon the verge of an economic 
crisis. The pressure of a strong British Government and a 
unîted people might bave been successful in inducing the French 
to modLfy their attitude, and so checking the advance of German 
National Socialism. As things were, Mr. Arthur Henderson 
was powerless. 
Early in 193 the Disarmament Conference opened at 
Geneva. By that rime Mr. lZamsay Macdonald had formed 
the first Natîonal Government and Mr. Arthur Henderson was 
out of office. He had been succêeded for a few weeks by Lord 
P, eading and then by Sir John Simon, but remained president, 
in his personal capacity, ofthe Disarmament Conference. The 
conference opened to the accompaniment of the Japanese guns 
bombarding Shanghai. Though few realized it, the Second 
World War had begun. Two months later the Nazis, in the 
sprîng elcctions, gained control of Prussia. 
The sands were running out, but Englishmen of al1 scho61s 
of thought fafled to realîze tb.at the days of parliamentary 
democracy in Germany were. numbered. They had fooled 
tkemselves for years that the lussian levolution was a transient 
movement of political extremists wl'5ch would inevitably give 
place to a moderate government. Now they watched the rise 
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of Hitler with amused and rather pitying complacency. It was 
simply inconceivable that a people who had knomn the pleasures 
of democracy should vote themselves out of them and installa 
dictator instead of a parliament. 
Dr. Brtining was less certain, and immediately he leamed the 
results of the Prussian elections he hurried to Geneva with a 
concrete proposal for lirnited German rearmament. He secured 
the agreement of Great Britain, but the French representative, 
M. Tardieu, was not at Geneva; a general election was in 
progress in France. Chance, again, was playing the hand. 
When he was summoned to discuss the Geneva proposais, tic 
was dissuaded by his ambassador in Berlin, who assured him 
that Dr. Brtning was about to fall from office and that a lasting 
and more favourable agreement could be secured from hîs 
successor. Thîs information came from General von Schleicher, 
who himself succeeded Herr von Papen as Chancellor soon affer 
the July elecfions. It was given to prevent Dr. Brtining from 
re-establishing his prestige by the successful negofiafion of 
German rearmament. M. Tardîeu fell into the trap. That 
was the end of the Weimar republic, and it sealed the rate of 
parliamentary democracy on the Continent for a generation. 
On 3oth January 1933 Hifler became Chancellor of the 
German Reich. 
The result was devastating for the Disarmament Conference, 
which became a public farce. The powerlessness of fixe League, 
in face of the divisions of the great powers, roused the dormant 
energies of Russia, Japan, and Germany to a realization of 
their opportulfifies. Russian penetrafion in Turkestan and 
Mongolia was quiet, and little notice was tak¢n of it. If w 
had lost the Nelson touch, we hkd at least preserved his blhxd 
eye.. The first overt blow to the peace organization was struck 
by japan in 1933, when she invaded Manchuria and refused to 
account to the League for ber action. As usual Great Britain 
had no policy, which was inexcusable, for while the îngenious 
Dr. Bene§, who led the representatives of the smaller powers 
at Geneva to their final eclipse, was wholly unconcerned with 
events in the Far East, Great Britaîn was vîtally concerned. 
For fifty years Japan had had her eye on Manchurîa. Once 
already she had conquered it, and had been made to retum it 
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to China. Now the League made her a present ofit, and signeà 
its own death warrant in the process. Had the statesmen of 
G¢neva b¢en cynical ttl¢y would tlave recognized the fait 
accompli and solemnly blessed it. Had they been heroic they 
would bave denounced it and tried to support China with 
effective military assistance. Instead, they ruade a series of 
recommendations, which had no effect whatever on the situa- 
tion. The leaders of the British Labour party bave since said 
that they would bave urged the use of economic sanctions 
against Japan, a course which would ultimately have involved 
us in war. They might bave tried to do so, but they would 
certainly have failed, because it »vas only political public opinion 
which was behind the demand for League intervention. Wars 
to-day demand the support of an intense national sentiment, 
and in this case that sentiment was not aroused. China at that 
rime was in the hands oi" military bandits, and Manchuria 
in particular had been in the personal power of a war 
lord who dîd hot even profess allegiance to the government 
which now claimed that its sovereignty had been infringed by 
Japan. 
The merits, legal and ethical, of China's case against Japan 
at that rime cannot be discussed here. The facts determined 
the event. China was the flrst victim of' the fatal League 
doctrine of non-intervention; once the great powers dis- 
interested themselves in ber growing anarchy, Japanese inter- 
vention was inevîtable. The attempt of the League to condition 
and limit it, af'ter years of inaction, was doomed to failure. If 
ttle powers were too idle, too callous, or too poor to make that 
relafively small military effort that would bave been necessary 
to save China from herself, it i folly to suppose that they would 
or could have dîspatcheà the two million men who would 
have been necessary to challenge tlae strongest military power 
in Asîa. 
Th impotence of the League in this matter was quickly 
noted by France. It was obvious that the support of the League, 
evena unanimous verdict of the League Council, was at best a 
mere dipl0mafic asset.-It provided no el¢ment of security 
against an open breach of the Versailles Treaty by Germany. 
Th¢ i imm¢diate consequence was the breakdown of the 
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Disarmamcnt Confercncc and thc withdrawal of Germany from 
thc Lcaguc. 
It nccdcd only one more blow to the Leaae's prestige in 
Europe bcfore Germany formally fulfilIcd Francc's expectations 
and dcnounccd thc Versailles Treaty openly and ithout cvcn 
the formality o£ consultation. This last blow was providcd by 
the results of the Saar Plcbiscite on 7th January 935. In 
some quarters the fact was hot appreciated. Hitler, how- 
ever, missed none of its significance, nor did the French War 
Office, who anticipated Germany's later action by a few days 
and increased the period of military service from one year to 
two. 
Superficially tlae Saar affair was a triumpla for the League, 
and not least for the British Foreign Office, which took a leading 
part in securing the agreements preliminary to the plebiscite, 
and for once was hot backward in guaranteeing their effecùve 
execution. Ironic indeed that tke result skould bave dealt the 
coup de grâce to the British foreign policy of the last seventeen 
years. Yet soit was. Such authority as the post-war peace 
organization possessed, derived, as we laave seen, from its 
allegedly representative character. It was an extension of the 
machinery of parliamentary democracy, and its title deeds to 
authority were tke principles of nineteenth-century Liberalism. 
Challenge al'ter claallenge had been offered to these principtes 
by different governments, since the St. Martin's Summer of 
Liberalism at Versailles in I919- The governments of Russia, 
Turkey, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia, and, lastly, Germany, had 
turned their backs firmly on the whole corpus of Liberal philo- 
sophy. Spain was about to follow suit. But the theory was 
held that, despite all appearances, the Iaêarts of common men 
still beat truc to the old .formulae, and stout Tories questioning 
the credentials of M. Stalin were atone over this witb. the 
Labour party and the Liberals. Nothing» tlaey ail felt, but vile 
oppression could ever lead decent and simple people to depart 
from the principles of rêpresentative government. The Saar 
was. to provide the proof. 
Here was a population of mixed race, enjoying frce institu- 
tions, who had, by a stroke f good fortune, escaped tlae 
monstrous political tyramfies which a ruthless pohfical gangster 
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was imposing on Germany. They wcre also enjoying marked 
economic advantages under the League's regime. As the 
plebiscite approached, the platforms of the Saar werc thronged 
by earnest Liberals and heralds of thc new dawn to preach the 
gospel fo a people protected in the exercisc of free choice by 
the military forces of international democracy. With the 
heralds of the new dawn came plentiful supplies of money. An 
immense propaganda, protected from the interference of what 
we now know to bave been the overwhelming majority of the 
population, was launched. Its volume deceived even the most 
experienced political observers. At last the day of decision 
arrived. British, Swedish, and Italian officiais supervised the 
polling stations, and the polling lists and stations were so 
arranged that by no human possibility could it become known 
how towns, districts, or individuals had voted. The resuk was a 
vote for National Socialism so overwhelming that it actually 
exceeded the majority which Hitler had obtaîned in Ger- 
many under conditions of lais own choosing, on the issue of 
disarmament, on which his opponents felt almost as strongly as 
his supporters. Ail that was left of the 'popular party' in the 
Saar, which was to tell the world what plain men felt about the 
repucLiation of the principles of Liberalism, was a hand£ul of 
unpopular politicians disconsolately packing their bags. We 
had intervened at last in the European theatre, only to mount 
guard over e formal and enthusiastic obsequies of the system 
to which we had pînned our faith. Germany expressed her 
gratitude to the League in most becomîng terms.. Germany 
at least had understood the verdict. It was at the polling 
booths of the Saar that the Versaîlles settlement was buriel. 
On I6th March I9 5 the funeral oratîon was pronounced at 
the Wilhelmstrasse, and Hitler completed a diplomatic triumph 
without precedent since :he days of (3avour. 
For the second rime since i glS--the first rime had been at 
3hanak--the statesmen of the democracies learned tkat men of 
strong will and ruthless determination will triumph over the 
best intentions of irresolute commîttee men. 
The European situation deterîorated rapidly after the Saar 
Plebiscite and Hitler's denunciation of th disarmament clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty in the spring of I9B5. Nevertheless, 
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the British Government, through Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
Sir John Simon, made a last effort to ride the storm. Immedi- 
ately affer Hitler's introduction of conscription, they created 
the so-called Stresa Front. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was 
harldng back to his original policy and determined on a last 
effort to keep Italy by the side of Great Britain and France. 
With a friendly Italian Army on the Brenner, Germany's designs 
on Austria could be checked, if hOt checkmated. The enigmatic 
M. Laval in France was of the same mind, and was prepared 
at the eleventh hour (or so it was believed) to make substantial 
concessions to Italy. The Stresa policy collapsed on the issue 
of Abyssinia. The Franco-Italian Agreement was signed but 
not radfied. The Stresa agreement between Great Britain, 
Italy, and France became a dead Ictter. 
We slaall probably never know laow it came about that no 
refercnce was ruade to Abyssinia at the Stresa meeting betwecn 
Mussolini, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and Sir John Simon. The 
Italians laad brought their colonial experts to discuss the matter, 
which was hot only ripe for discussion but capable ofsettlement. 
The question became later impossible of settlement by reason 
of the Italian aggression, but in its origin and essence it was 
not so. The methods of the government at Addis Ababa at 
tlaat date had been denounced much more severely by the 
Brîtish than by the Italians. Indeed, when the breakdown 
came, the Italian propagandists relied greatly on the reports 
on Abyssinia presented by the British Anti-Slavery Society to 
. tlae League, and particularly on a book written by Lady Simon, 
the wife of the Britisl Foreign Secretary. Furtlaer, there had 
been trouble for some years on the Sudan-Abyssinîa fronder as 
well as on the Eritrea border. Finally, the ultimate need for 
some agreement between Great Britain, Italy, and Egypt on 
the future of Abyssinia had been recognized as long ago as 9o6, 
when Italy's special interests in the region had been accepted 
by Britain and France in one of the secret clauses of the 
agreements ruade at Algeciras. 
Was thc British sitence about Abyssinia at Stresa taken by 
Signor Mussolini for consent? It can hardly bave been so 
intended, but ff out silence was due only to excessive polîteness, 
to a mere reluctance to spoil an haxmonious interview by raising 
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a dclicatc question, thcn it was thc most misplaccd courtcsy in 
the hîstory of dip]omacy. No cxplanation bas over becn given. 
Thc hîstorian can only record thc fact and thc consequences. 
A few days |atcr Sir John Simon askcd Sir Austcn Chambcrlain 
to tcll thc Italian ambassador, Signor Grandi, that we wcre, in 
fact, hostile to thc Ita]ian plans for Abyssinia, but Grandi had 
previously warned Mussolini of Britain's very strong fccling in 
thc marrer and was now hopeIcssly discrcditd at Rome bccause 
Britain had hot mcntioncd thc marrer at Strcsa. Italy had, in 
plain fact, .been greatly reassured and went straight ahead 
during the summer of 1935 with ber preparations for a war 
finally fatal to the three-power coalition which, however 
vac.illating and discordant, b.ad yet remained dominant in 
Europe since I Ith November 1918. 
Sir John Simon's tenure of office b.ad thus been marked 
by two major catastrophes" the failure to sustain and preserve 
the Weimar republic by forcing an agreement on German 
rearmament, and tlae failure either to seek an agreement with 
Italy on Abyssinia or to give ber a clear and timely warning of 
our opposition to ber plans so tlaat she could modify them with- 
out loss of prestige. It would be wrong to place the chiefblame 
for these catastrophes on Sir John Simon himself. The prin- 
cipal responsibility lay with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. it is necessary to conclude that they were 
led astray by a quite unrealistic view both of the methods 
appropriate to the conduct of foreign policy and tlae nature of 
the people with wlaom they were dealing. 
By 1935 the British G6vernment laad long since given up the 
balanced views as to the nature and,purposes of the League, 
which they had laeld at the Peace Conference. The Lcague 
b.ad by 935 become invested with magie. It was no longer a 
piece of diplomatie machinery belonging to the world as it is, 
but the mysfical symbol of a new world seen on a distant 
horizon. That world was a democratic world, we were told, 
but it was a world in which democracy had corne, by some 
strange inversion, to mean litfle more tlaan the support of the 
British view as to the correct method of setfling disputes. By 
1935 thi question had becomê a British obsession which 
çonfused every isue and confounded every hope of peace., To 
, 
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those who came with pens, înk, and paper in their hands and 
suggested a conference, we would concede the most vital 
British interests, as we had already done at that date over the 
American debt, over Egypt, and over the fortification of the 
Dardanelles, and were to do in I938 over out treat, rights in 
the Irish Free State ports. But a conference there must 
and consents freely given. Except for ourselves, no one of th¢ 
reat powers was prepared freely to concede anything. 
for our part, were not prepared to coerce either out friends or 
out enemies. In this course we perssted, vth an almost 
nsensate obstinacy. Th failur to provid in the League 
Covenant for any machinery to compel changes in the sat 
uo had created a dilemma. Either the «tatu« uo had to be 
maintained or the consent of all parties concerned had to be 
obtained for its alteration. On ths dilemma we remained 
immovably impaled, while the world marched recklessly to 
destruction. 
In regard to disarmament, the essential was a settlement 
which would consolidate the cracking fabric of the Weimar 
republic. We could and should bave nforced it. W« could 
bave put pressure on France which woulcl bave been decisive. 
In the case of Abyssinia, the essential was a settlement which 
preserved the balance of forces in Central Europe without 
which a Second World War was inevîtabte. We could hav 
put pressure on Abyssinia which would bave rsulted in such a 
settlement, and a settlement, moreover, which would bave pre- 
served the Abyssinian Empire and avoided the shedding of 
blood. In neither of these vital matters were we prepared to 
put any pressure at all on any interested party, except for the 
defence of the status quo. We defended our policy as the only 
one which accorded with the dictates ofmorality. We sincerely 
bêlîeved this to be so. We forgot that in the Europe of that 
rime therê was no common creed and no common morality. 
Not only. was our policy hot regardecl as moral by those wb_o 
suffered its consequcnces; it was regarded, and with deep 
sîncerity, as the exact reverse. This is hot meant to suggest 
that we should bave taken our views of what was moral from 
Dr. Brîîning or, sfill.less, from Signor Mussolinî. I t is written 
fo remînd ail whose votes or voices can influence policy that. 
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thc dcfencc of the status quo by a great and rich empire, however 
disinterested it may be, will never be accepted as such by the 
rest of the world. It is a policy, therefore, in which nations 
will not co-operate on moral grounds, although they may be 
persuaded to co-operate for other reasons. 
Out failure to understand this was at least a principal cause 
of the catastrophe which was to ensue. The test of foreign 
policy is the degree to which you persuade and induce other 
nations along the patl wkich you desire to follow. In so far as 
it is to the good of mankind to follow that path, in so far will 
your policy be wise, but otler nations will hot accept it because 
it is wise. By force or by gifts they bave to be persuaded that 
it is to their own best interests to fall in line with it. 
This was not the technique followed by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr. Baldwin. 
There are still supporters for their ideals, if hOt for their 
policy; these men argue that the catastrople which to-day 
enguKs the world is a proof that the League was, in fact, the 
only hope for mankind. Had we ourselves, tley say, believed 
in the League sufiïciently strongly to fight for it, the test of the 
world would bave followed us, the League would have been 
saved, and the Second World War would bave been prevented. 
There is no evidence for thîs at all. The universaI reluctance 
to fight for the League was hOt due to cynicism or laziness, but 
was the expressîon of a doubt almost unîversally felt as to the 
League's effecfiveness as an instrument for reordering the 
world. It is very difiîcult indeed to say tlat this doubt was 
unreasonable. By the time of Mr. Eden's appointment as 
Minister for League of Nations Affairs, the active supporters of 
tle League were the beneficiaries of tle post-war treafies and 
the Russian Soviet State, which b.ad been admitted to the 
League as a makeweight for tb_e loss of Germany. To neutral 
eyes the League was hOt fixe heaven-sent architect of a brave 
new world but the headquarters of a dubious coalition of rich 
empires for thc defence of their possessions against the 'dis- 
satisfied powers,' as Germany, Italy, and Japan were beginning 
to be called. Active support of the League seemed to neutrals 
more likely to engulf them in world war than to preserve peace. 
Even France, although she clung to the League as a diplomatic 
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instrument in defence of ber rights and interests, and in par- 
ticular of the territorial clauses of the Versailles Treaty, had 
no sympathy with the British dream of the League as an 
instrument for creating a new world order. Those in France 
who wished to sec a new world ordêr wêre looking at that rime 
to Moscow rather than to Geneva. Even if'the Abyssinian War 
had hot taken place, it is doubtful whether France would ever 
bave ratified M. Laval's Franco-Italian pact, which was 
essential if the status quo in Europe was to be preserved. 
The Geneva idea, as Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden saw it in 195, 
was thus being attacked simultaneously from the right and the 
left, and the centre parties, who would bave co-operated 
more readily with Great Britain in bringing it to £ruition, were 
either already in eclipse, as in Germany, or on the threshold 
of eclipse, as in France, Italy, and Spain. The year 1935 
was the prelude to revolution. The next year saw the first 
Popular Front Government in France and the Spanish 
War, while the pro-English, pro-League sentiment in Italy was 
overwhelmed by the patriotic excitements which accompanied 
the Abyssinian campaign. The British Government had, 
indeed, seen lat¢ and dimly the wrifing on the wall, and in 
March 1985 (thrêe àays before Hitler reintroduced conscrip- 
tion) they had issued the first feeble calI to the nation to rearm. 
Unfortunately for thê peace of" the world, the faim voicè of the 
first White Paper on rearmament had been drowned by the 
strident noise of the P¢ace Ballot, which in th¢ summer of 195 
disclosed, or appeared to dîsclose, an immense majority in 
Great Britain in favour of" th¢ League polîcy just when the 
League prestige in Europe was at its lowest. 
In leading the League to impose modified and inconclusiv¢ 
sanctions on Italy as a punishment for her illegal invasion of 
Abyssinia, Mr. Baldwin, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Eden were 
following the voice of thcir conscience and acting in accordance 
with the general will of the electorate. At thc saine rime, there 
is some reason for thinking that the British C-overnment was 
misinformed, both as to tlïe Italian strength and the Abyssinian 
weakness, and sfill more misînformed as to the prob.able 
eflâcacy of sancfions. War material poured into Italy from 
Germany, through SwitzerlancI and Austria, and from Greece 
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by sea. Only from Great Britain and France was there any 
ei:f'¢cfivc wkhholding of supplics. On thcsc two powers fell 
the wholc burdcn of Italy's hostilky. Soon after the gcneral 
elccfion of October 935, we trîcd to repair the greatest 
diplomafic blunder committed by this country since the days 
of James I by formulafing proposais with France for a coin. 
promise scttlement. Thc French Govcrnment was tottcring to 
ks fall, but Mr. Baldwin's government had just rcceivcd a fresh 
and clear mandate from thc elcctoratc and decided, for once, 
to tak¢ a bold nkiative. The result was the famous Hoare- 
Laval proposal. This proposal, if put forward privately, would 
bave been acceptable to both belligerents, would bave given 
Italy a great diplomatic success but would bave preserved a 
measure of sovereignty to the Abyssinians. Instead, it was 
ruade in good faith by a government determined above all to 
save the face of the League. The plan was therefore published 
to the world, and at once condemned by the left-wing press in 
France and the whole of the press in Great Britain and Uie 
United States. Most ofthe neutrals were scepfical; Russia was 
frankly hostile. The plan was withdrawn in a panic, almost 
belote it had been rejected by both belligerents on very different 
grounds. I taly saw in the disunion of the League forces the 
chance of a complete victory. Abyssinia was so utterly misled 
by the'outcry against the concessions proposed to be given to 
italy as to think that the world would, if need be, rally acfively 
to ber side. Mr. Baldwin lost lais nerve; Sir Samuel Hoare 
resigned; Haile Sêlassie lost his throne and the world drifted 
on to the catastrophe which was now, humanly speaking, 
unavoidable. 
The Hoare-Laval proposal was, of course, only a bad second- 
best. Italy's attack on Abyssinia had been wholly unprovoked. 
If the Amharic dynasty, presided over by the Emperor Haile 
Setassie, was certainly hot the representafive of a people righfly 
strugglingto be free,  it had been the vîcfim of a naked act of 
aggression, and the Hoare-Laval proposal representêd nothing 
more nor less than a surrender to force. As a reward for 
retuming to Geneva's foid,'the aggressor was to be all0wed to 
 Halle $dassie was hot even the hereditary emperor. The nominal heir 
was in chai.m in a dungeon. « 
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retain more than hall the booty. It was hOt a pretty story, but 
it was hot a pretty world, and the alternative was just a fairy 
tale. If' all or nothing' was to be our policy, it would inevitably 
be notking. Neither he Cabinet nor the country was united 
on war, and France would not figbt. Yet war was the only 
alternative to an Italian triumph, once compromise was ruled 
out. While Great Britain was licking her wounds, Hitler, on 
7tl March 1936, staged the second of kis coups and marched 
into tb.e Khinêland. 
This, if real politik had been out gaine, was the moment for a 
war with Germany. Germany's bluff was audacious. Not 
even tb_e German General StaiI" expected it to succeed. But 
France was weak and îrresolute and British public opinion in a 
state of confusion. Propaganda is a two-edged weapon" it can 
energize and it can paralyse. For ten years, roughly from 1920 
to 93o, Great Britain had been deluged with left-wing propa- 
ganda against France, in favour of Germany, against the 
Versailles Trêafies. More Liberalism, more generosity, self- 
determinafion for thc vanquished as well as for the victormthese 
had been the loud and insistent cries of the Liberal and Labour 
parties supported by hot a few Conservativcs. A lot of the 
mud had stuck. To many it seemcd hot only unwisc but wrong 
to go to war to prevent Germans marching into Germany. It 
was t.rue that Hifler had denounced the Locarno Treaty, but 
in so doing he was in effect only renouncing out guarantec of 
Iris own fronfier. France was hot endangered, for in the event 
of German aggression out guarantee under the Locarno Trcaty 
sfill held. Yet it was hOt this argument wtfich was conclusive, 
but that saine aversion from realistîc and dynamic diplomacy 
whîch laad condemned the Hoare-Laval proposal. In a 
perfect world Italy would hot be able to conquer Abys- 
sinia. In a perfect world the Germans would be able to 
do wtat they likecI in the Khineland. These pious but 
irrelevant considerafions sfill dominated the leaders and the 
people of Great Britain to a remarkable extent. The no- 
torious deficicncy of out armaments dîd the test. Germany 
.was allowed to secure her flank and so prepare for the annexa- 
tion of Austria. 
It is a nccssary criticism of out policy th.at if we weîe 
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prepared for the remilitarization of the lZhineland we should 
have oiTered it freely, before it was asked for, as part of a general 
settlement with Germany. If we were not prepared to offer 
it freely, we should not bave accepted it when carried out by a 
coup de main. The trouble was that while the Liberalizing 
sentiment--justice for Germanywas wearing itself out, we 
were swinging over not to a policy of armed realism with 
national security as out aim, but to the League of Nations Union 
conception of an armed League in defence ofthe status quo. On 
this plafform our own country could not bave been united in 
I935 (Labour was stîll strongly opposed to rearmament), and 
Europe was definitely hostile to the idea. Even the Peace 
Ballot, planned on the most modern lines, with every question 
skilfully twisted on the familiar 'Have you stopped beating your 
wife?' pattern, had shown an imposing minority opposed to 
military sanctions on behalf of the League. Ai'ter the fiasco of 
sanctions against Italy, this minorîty was certainly increased. 
Moreover, of the majority of the voters who might bave 
favourcd military sanctions (if indeed it was still a majority, 
which is quite doubti'ul) a great many had been led to their 
opinion by years of propaganda in favour of seli'-determination 
on facial grounds. I t had been this party which had most 
strongly condemned the Hoare-Laval proposal. But this party 
was necessarîly less concerned about the occupation of the 
lZhîneland. The mme fatal confusion of opinion was to 
paralyse out diplomacy over Austria and over the Sudeten 
Germans in Czechoslovatda. 
Al'ter the collapse OE the Weimar republic, we had had a 
choicê of two positive policies. We could bave built up a 
strong milîtary coalition, based on mutual self-interest, to 
restrain C-enuany, seeking the greater good, at the expense of 
the less, on nineteenth-cenmry lines. Alternatively, we could 
have made a virtue of what (given the failure to build up a 
military coalition) would bave proved a necessity, and initiated 
in I934 a policy of appeasement based on self-determination 
and economic concession. The flrst policy we abandoned affer 
Stresa; we came back to it, tentatively, with the Hoare-Laval 
proposais, and then abandoned if again. The appeasement . 
po!icy we never attempted until 1938, when it was visibly too 
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late, when Germany was committed to the path of ruthless and 
criminal aggression, and when the public temper ruade 
appeasement as impossible for Great Britain as Hitler's 
ambition made it for Germany. 
Failing, during the critîcal years from  934 to  938, to adopt 
either of these positive policies, we should logically bave fallen 
back on a policy of armed isolation, regained the two-power 
standard at sea, quadrupled our air force, and waited on events. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, public opinion, too divided, 
accirding to out rulers, to enable us to adopt either of the only 
possible positîve policies, was yet too united in favour of the 
League idea to enable us to adopt the only possible negative 
policy. 
The lesson of the events of  93o to 939 is for students of 
contemporary politics more important tlan the events them- 
selves. The lesson remains and must be learnt if a world war 
is hOt to break out a third time. Tire lesson is for the politicians, 
the press, and the public. Ail have theîr responsibility and 
none of any party or creed is blameless. 
Let us take as a text the Spanish Civil War which brought 
Europe, during the three years of its tragic course, to a point of 
disunion and mutual distrust which was certainly one of the 
causes of the final catastrophe. Any merely competent clerk 
in any foreign office in the world must have seen, the moment 
the Spanish Civil War broke out, an event of immense conse- 
quence to Europe. Yet the majority of our politîcians were 
certainly unaware of this. ' Ttle oldest monarchy in Europe, 
excepting our own, had been dismissed by a coup d'état of pro- 
gressive politicians in 193 I. The event had aroused lîttle or no 
interest. Thatinitselfwas significant. A great country cannot 
dispose of its history wîthout consequences. No one seemed to 
be aware of this fact, or, if they were, they were indifferent to 
what the consequences might be. For four and a hall years 
events in Spain were side-line news. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits, the confiscation of property, the secularization of 
education, the legalizatîon of divorcethese sure signposts to 
revolution were passed amid the world's indifference. When, 
in 934, the appointment of three practising Catholîcs to posts 
in a democratically elected Spanish Government provokecl a 
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Communist rcbcllion, not ont singlc voicc, among thosc who 
to-day protest so rightly and so sincerely against the gangster 
governments which rule half the world, was raised in protest. 
It may well be said that the time for protest had not corne. 
Some impartial people would agree. What is incredible, 
however, is that these signs of impending crisis should hot have 
been intelligently and positively appreciated. 
A revolutionary situation was developing and, as far as this 
country was concerned, a great deal would depend upon the 
issue of the struggle and our own attitude towards it. Spain, 
to the most cursory glance, was either going to the left, to 
become a western outpost of Bolshevism, or to the right, to 
become, with out ancient ally Portugal, a Christian and civilized 
outpost, but stîll an outpost, ofauthorîtarianism. For England 
this was a vital matter. Even if out leaders were wholly 
ignorant of the moral and political issues at stake, not one of 
them was unaware of the importance of Gibraltar, or of the 
almost equal military importance of a neutral Spain in the 
event of a new Anglo-German war fought out on French soil. 
There was certainly going to be a new Spain. It was therefore 
on the lowest grounds of self-interest essential that tlae Brifish 
Government should watch the situation and so manuvre as to 
be on terms of closest friendship with her. 
We had another and equally vital interest in Spain. In the 
event of a world war, the Portuguese Atlantic ports might well 
be invaluable to us. Portugal, however, could not be expected 
to be activêly with us if Spain were to be even negatively hostile 
to us. 
This is not the place to discuss the respective merîts of the 
comb«tants in the Spanish Civil War, nor to attemp£ to find 
the truth of its origins. We are concerned only with the British 
Government's attitude to the conflict and the repercussions of 
that attitude on the international situation. Here was a civil 
war having as its immediate cause a milîtary revolt against a 
threatened anarehy. On the one side was the army and the 
Chureh and the mîddle classes, supported by Italy, on the other 
the Communist and anarchist partiessupported by the miners 
in Asturias, the Basque separatists, and the proletariat of most 
of tke great cities, and acùvely assisted by Russîa. France and 
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Gcrmany were likely to take a hand, but at the outset only 
Russia and Italy were învolved and ncither of them as yet 
substantially. 
Here, on the onc hand, was a supreme chance offered to us 
out of" thc blue, by a Providence which seldom gîves second 
chances to any one, to repair the catastrophe of sanctions, to 
crcatc a Mcditcrranean coalition against hostile and disruptive 
ideas whethcr they came from Berlin or Moscow, to secure our 
hold on Gibraltar, and to link France, Italy, and Spaîn with us 
in a strong Atlantîc coalîtion. Here, on the other hand, was 
a chance to plant the flag of revolution at thc gares of" the 
Atlantic, to strengthcn and carry to triumph thc incipicnt 
French Revolution of whîch the victory of the Popular Front 
Govcrnment in May 936 was the probable precursor. On 
the first view, we could havc restored thc Strcsa Front. On the 
second vîew, we could êncirclc Germany with a cordon of 
actively rcvolutionary powers whose very existence would 
depend on maintaining a united front against the forces of 
reaction. Here, if" ever in our tîfetime, was the great gaine set 
and big stakcs to play for. It is easy to say that the choice 
before the British politîcian was difficult; that no one could 
foresec the issue of" the struggle; that it was saler to sit on the 
fence. To that argument we nced only put a simple question. 
Did it prove saler? If" questions of" this kind, on which the 
whole future of" continental politics depends in each gencra- 
tion, are insoluble by simple islanders, then the simple islanders 
must revert at once and for ever to a polîcy of" isolation. I" 
we are in the gaine of" Europcan politics, an intricate and 
dîiicult gaine o£ incalculable odds, we must take sides and 
be ready to back our judgrnent» reînforced by our strong right 
arm. If we dare hot risk a judgmcnt, the sooncr wc quit the 
better. 
Had the Brîtish Government given open assistance to Madrîd 
they miglat bave defeated General Franco. Had the govem- 
ment insisted on a more searching investigation into the 
religious persecution, and published the facts which ey could 
easily bave ascertahaed, the British pablic would bave been 
ready to recognize the Satamanc Govemment. There are 
groups in this country who would bave emphatically condemed 
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either policy. What every one must condemn, in the light of 
history, is our failure to reach any decision at all about the 
Spanish war and on our own proper action in regard to it. 
As a result we alienated ourselves simultaneously from Russia, 
France, and Italy. We showed ourselves wedded neither to 
principles nor to self-interest. As in the case of tlae Rhineland, 
we lost a great diplomatic and military opportunity without 
securing to ourselves the respect which comes to those who hold 
steadfastIy even to false principles. The Spanish war provided 
us with a remarkable chance either to break the Rome-Berlin 
Axis or to organize an at least apparently powerful coalition 
against it. Leaving moral and political principles altogether 
on one side, we neglected both chances. We rejected them, 
hot because we set principles above the national interest, but 
because we were quite unable to decide what our principles were 
or where our interest lay. 
In March  938, while the Spanish Civil War was at its height 
and relations betweên Britain, France, and Russia were very 
strained, Hitler invaded Austria. 
This stroke was the direct consequence of the British Govern- 
ment's support of Abrssinia and the French Government's 
support of the revolutionary side in the Spanish Civil War. 
These two policies, the first feebly and irresolutely opposed b 7 
France, the second feebly and irresolutely opposed by ourselves, 
had finally alienated Italy and had driven ber, to escape 
isolation, into the arms of Germany. There are strong grounds 
for believing that, even at the eleventh bout, Italy would have 
preferred to remain with France and Great Britain, but I taly 
was committed, by virtue of her fear and hatred of Bolshevism, 
to the cause of General Franco, and the French Popular Front 
Government, trusting as implicîtly to Russia as dîd the bourgeois 
French Government of 94, were hot to be shaken from theîr 
support of General Franco's enemies. At the instigation of 
Great Britain, a Non-Intervention Committee was formed on 
which the principal înterveners, Italy, Russia, and France, 
were solemnly represented. It was hot an edif-ying spectacle 
and gave encouragement to no one but I-Iitler, wlo saw Great 
Brîtain involved for the hundredth time in a sterile polîcy of 
reluctant acquiescence in illegalities which were so open as fo 
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bc flagrant. The anncxatîon of Austrîa would only bc another 
illcgality, and wc should, he argucd, undoubtedly acquiesce in 
that also. 
The annextion 
'=. The apparent enthusiasm th which he was greeted 
shocked, but also completely misled, the orld. If appeared 
localize OEe significance of the event, which was in fact to alter 
the course of hîstory. Even the bitterest opponen of the 
regime criticized OEe coup maiy on the ound that it was 
opposed to the real wishes of the Austrian people. The signifi- 
cance, however, of the Austrian coup was mtary, hOt political. 
By annexing Ausia Hitler turned the fine of te Czecho- 
slovaMan defences. The unique mifita inexperience of the 
British and French politicaI leaders at that time was perhaps 
responsible for the faure to appreciate s. Certainly out 
Foreign Office, wch had anticipated the milita collapse of 
Italy during the Abyssinian campaign and OEe defeat of General 
Franco in Spain, was either asg no fita adce or getg 
adce which was bad. The press was little botter informed, 
with the consequence that, when OEe CzechoslovaMan cris 
developed almost immediately afteards, hardly any one 
seemed to be aware that OEe much-vaunted Czecoslovakian 
defences were, after OEe annexation of Ausa, about as much 
use as OEe Magot Line after the coapse of e front 
northern France. 
In May 1937 Mr. Baldwin had resied, and had been 
succeeded by Mr. Nelle Chamberlain. Mr. Bald's l-fated 
second premiersp had seen 
lowest ebb at the rime of e Hoare-Laval proposa1, rise to 
height at OEe rime of OEe abdication of g Edward VIII and 
fall again rapidly as the consequences of  foreign poficy 
became apparent. Despite  serces to OEe cause ofindusoeial 
peace, social secufiV, and econoe recove, ne bequeaoEed 
to s successor, who kad sho  independence for the .st 
rime in hîs pubfic career when ho had isted on the enng of 
sancfions agaînst Italy (wch ho had caed 'dsummer 
madness'), a dided coun, a naw, amy, and aK force 
whoy adequate to out rponsibififies and 
Europe vastly nish by plomafic defea. 
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Only one major change in domesfic policy had marled the 
six ycars of the Macdonald-Baldwin national governments, but 
that was a revolufionary one. A revenue tariff had been 
introduced immediately following on the general elecfion of 
193 I, but in I932, following on the Ottawa Conference, a com. 
plex system of imperial preference was introduced, and at file 
saine rime a great measure of protection was afforded to Briùsà 
agriculture by a wide variety of measures, including not only 
protecfive duties but quotas, subsidîes, controlled marketing, 
and guaranteed prices. The ckief credit for these far-reaching 
changes, wkich marked the first scrîous and successful efforts 
in the present century to promote inter-empire trade and to 
restore Brifish agriculture, is usually given to Mr. Neville 
Ctlambcrlain, wko became Chancellor of OEe Exchequer when 
Mr. Snowden and a number of Liberals resigned from the 
coalition as the result of" the Ottawa 'Conference and the 
decîsions arising out of" it. These decisions marked a definite 
step on the road to a planned economy. They reflected the 
first realizafion that the old Liberal economic order could hot 
survive unchanged in a world where political considerafions 
were driving nation affer nation towards self-suflîciency, but- 
tressed by bilateral trade agreements, and where, sîmultane- 
ously, the State was expccted to gurantee to all its cifizens 
minimum standards of lîving. The Independent Liberals, as 
the group came to be known, remained unconverted eîther to 
planning or to tarîffs, but affcr I93 the tariffissue ceased tobe 
controversial among the people at large, and the fact that the 
Lîberals henceforward were committed to reversing the only 
wholly successful measures introduc¢d by any party since 1929, 
condemned file Liberal party to processive and rapicl extincfio.n 
as a polifical force. 
It is somctîmes said that the Britîsh tarifl" was itself one of the 
causes whîch ch'ove Europe forward on the path to self- 
suflïciency and killed th¢ mulfilateral trading system. It.îs 
far truer to say that that system was dying belote the i914. war 
and was killed by the peace treafies. It is diflïcult to see how 
the Western European economies could have conthaued to 
compete in the export market, as, but for the worId wars, they 
would bave had to do, with the industrialized nations of Asia 
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whose people were content with an infinitely lower standard of 
lire. Secondly, it is absurd to suppose that Britain was going 
to remaîn indefirdtely deaf to the crying needs of ber agricul- 
rural workers and ber farmers. Thirdly, the decline in the 
demand for British coal abroad was permanent, as was the loss, 
owing to technical progress, of the climatic advantage long 
enjoyed by Lancashire in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
These facts must bave brought the British free-trade system in 
any case to an end. The peace treafies of 1919 introduced 
other factors all tending to d_rive the European nations in the 
direction of a greater or lesser degree of self-suflîciency. We 
tend to forger that in the nineteenth century the great con- 
tinental empires, French, German, Austro-Hungarian, Russian, 
and Turkish, were in fact roughly self-suflïcient as regards the 
basic necessities of war and peace. Apart from oil, of which 
nineteenth-century diplornacy had taken small note, it was 
only the excepfional demands of a prolonged war on two fronts, 
and the shortage of manpower, which ruade the central powers 
vulnerable to our blockade between I9I  and I918. The 
peace treafies changed all that. Russia lost corn and coal, but 
the Central European nations became one and all economically 
defenceless. They were therefore forced, by building up new 
industries behind tariff walls and by bilateral trade agreements, 
to assure themselves of regular supplies, or lose their hard-won 
independence. Durîng the process of this rebuîlding of the 
European economy, few countries had a hard or stable currency 
without which mulfilateral trading, as it had been known 
for a century, became almost impossible. It was only kept 
alive at a low and varying level by polifical money pumped 
into the European system in the form of credits, loans, or 
reparafions, or, most ridiculous of all, loans to facilitate the 
payment of reparafions or credits to facilitate the raisîng of 
Ioans. 
The effect of the protective tariff, the empire preferences, and 
the measures for the relief of Brifish agriculture were marked; 
they contradicted in every detaît the lugubrîous anticipation of 
the dissident minority of free traàers. Unemployment in 
August 932, the month of the Ottawa Conference, was almost 
at ifs peak at 2,97,ooo. -From .January 933 the fall was 
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fairly continuous, subject to seasonal fluctuations, and by 
August  939 had fallen to ,2o3,ooo, almost exactly the figure 
at which it stood in 929 when the Conservatives went out of 
office. Wages in 938 as compared with 924 had risen six 
points and the cost of living (which by ail the rules offree-trade 
logic should have risen) had fallen nineteen points. Deposits 
in the Post Office and Trustee Saving Bank had risen in the 
same period from 387,ooo,ooo to the then unprecedented 
total of Y748,ooo,ooo. Industrial production was one-thîrd 
higher in 937 than in 924. Another startling index of 
increased prosperity is provided by the membership figures of 
building societîes which actually doubled between 924 and 
 935, while the share capital increased during the same period 
by 5o0 per cent. Finally, and relevantly to our present con- 
troversies, the annual average of houses built between  934 and 
 939 rose to the remarkable figure of 348,ooo. Mr. Chamber- 
lain's cheap money policy, continued during Mr. Chamberlain's 
premîership by his successor, Sir Kingsley Wood, contributed 
substantially to the result. 
In the course of this slow upward clîmb from bankruptcy to 
solvency, but when progress was still slow and there was a long 
way to go, there had been the general election of 935, when, 
according to his own subsequent admission, Mr. Baldwin did 
hOt tell the full truth to the country about the need for re- 
armament and when, perhaps for that reason and perhaps in 
spîte of it, he obtained a surprisingly large majority. This left 
the Socialist party, whîch now came under Mr. Attlee's gentle 
but persistent Ieadership, still a rather negligible minority in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin passed his ownjudgment 
on his conduct of the election by his self-imposed retirement 
from public ]fie two years later. It remains doub.tful whether 
Mr. Baldwîn's decision had any real effect on the' situation. 
Had he asked for a mandate for rearmament on a great scale 
he would probably bave lost the election, but had he won it 
war could hOt bave been averted. The trouble with Mr. 
R.amsay Macdonald and Mr. Baldwin was not that their foreign 
policy was wrong but that they had no polîcy. Precisely the 
saine îndictment lies against that of Mr. Baldwin's opponents 
both on the" right and on the left. All the Brifish statesmen 
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of that era made the saine fundamental mistake of" imagining 
that a foreign policy consists of the periodical utterance of 
elevated sentiments, after whîch, when they are ignored by the 
great powers, you either fight or you do not. This, heaven 
knows, was a suflîciently absurd conception, but even more 
absurd was the philosophy behind it, that if you shouted loud 
enough someone would listen to you. Out foreign policy failed 
in the thirties for precisely the saine reason that it had failed 
in the twenties. We never ruade up our mînds what it was we 
wanted anà therefore we never prepar¢d ourselves to get it. 
If we wished to stop Hitler without a war we had to pay black- 
mail either to Russia or to Italy. We had to sacrifice part of 
Abyssinia and possibly also Albania, or we had to sacrifice part 
of Poland and the Baltic Republics and probably a part of 
Rumania. If" we were prepared to fight, we still could only 
tïight, with any hope of securing out war aires, if we had a 
reliable ally, and France was hot a reliable ally. She did hOt 
wish to fight and she was hOt, as we knew, prepared in any case 
to take the offensive, where Iay the only hope of saving Poland 
in the event of a German attack in the east. The theory that 
you must apply to foreign policy a rigià code of polifical morals, 
and must hot sacrifice the lesser for the greater good, is a theory 
which exalts the most appalling cruelty to the status of a virtue. 
Ifyou can save a world from ruin at the price ofdenying to two 
spamely inhabited and recenfly conquered provinces of Abys- 
sinia the privilege of being governed from Addis Ababa, bave 
you, in fact, the right to refuse? The truth is that you cannot, 
in foreign policy, àeal with each question as it arises on its 
merits. You cannot, and do not pretend to do so, in home 
affairs, and it passes the wit of man to understand why it should 
be considered sensible, or even sane, to do so in foreign affairs. 
Always in public affairs you have to consider what is possible, 
hot what is desîrable, and in a democrafic age your choice of 
what is possible may be limited. Propaganda cannot be 
suddenly reversed. The argument that was applied to these 
matters in the thties was less practical but needs considera- 
tion. If, it was said, we make the concession, who knows where 
it will end? We did, in tact, make every kind of concession 
and it ended in war. Does this provide any argument against 
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ever making any concessions? That is what we are asked to 
believe. It can only be said that, on that reading, peace 
can never be long preserved except in a world wholly sub- 
ordinated to one ruler. That is the l.ussian creed. Itis hot 
ours. 
There is really no great diflîculty to be resolved. Our 
troubles in the thirties resulted from our neglect of the 
classical purpose of ail foreign policy, never to let out aims 
outrun our capacity for achieving them. Beyond that point 
even the most moral and exaIted of aims become immoral. 
What we deemed our virtue in the thirties was in fact our 
vice. We were uttering sentiments; we were hOt conducfing 
a policy. 
With the advent of Mr. Neville Chamberlain to power in 
x 937 there was an indecisive change, lr. Chamberlain was a 
man of far greater decision of character than Mr. Baldwin, but 
he had, from the start, a hopeless hand to play, and he was a 
man who was tragically disinclined to take advice. He rejected 
an offer of consultation from lr. Roosevelt and this led to Mr. 
Eden's resignation. He preferred the zealous but inexperienced 
counsel of Sir Horace Wilson to that of the Foreign Office. He 
never, unlike Mr. Baldwin before him or Mr. Winston Churchill 
after him, had any popular followîng in the country. Never- 
theless, it would be wrong to suppose that there were great 
chances still open which were lost. These chances had been 
lost at Versailles, at Geneva in 93, anti at Stresa, if we are 
thinking ofdiplomafic opportunifies, and in 1933 and 1936, ifwe 
are thinking of opportunifies for an easy military victory. The 
confidence which the Brifish press and people sfill felt, in I937, 
in the military strength and polifical security of the Third 
t(epublic was hot shared by any of ber continental neighbours, 
north, south, or east. The economic and political situation of 
the United States precluded any hope of early or active military 
assistance from that quarter. The co-operafion of Russia was 
a price which few states and fewer peoples were prepared to 
pay. The terrible dîsorder at Madrid and Barcelona (to put 
the case at the very lowest and in a way that admits of no 
dispute) haut inspired no confidence, to say the least of it, in 
lussia as a potenfial guardian of the blessings of ordercd, free, 
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progressive, and Chrisdan cvilizadon. Therc was thus, n 
I ç 7 or ç38, no upport in Europe, outsîdc certain eIcmcnts 
in France, for n ctive anti-German policy. Thiæ was the 
situation ai it existed t thc tme of thc sezurc oç Austr and 
as it was knon to tle new BrioEh Governmcnt. 
It is rrelevnt to argue whcther t that date appeasemcnt 
as thc right polcy. Of" course it wa» hOt. But thcre ws no 
lterntive polc¥ which could at tht date, and given the 
retaper oçFrnce, bave succccdcd. The çatl errors ld already 
been rnade, and hot by Mr. Chmberlain. The crdcs which 
cn bc justly levelled t the Chamberlin adrnistrafion 
Ialthougl in £airncss it must be remembered that all the facts 
arc hot yet known I are hOt on the mttcr oç policy but on ts 
exccufion. Short though the time was bctcen the Austrian 
annextion and Murch, we should havc put ourselves in the 
interval in a stronger diplomafic position by forming a really 
national governmcnt, by doubling the cadres of" our expcdi- 
tionry force (and hOt of our Territorial Army, and by a ship- 
building programme oç an aggresive charcter. The expansion 
of our air force was quite insuflîcent. (Dur industry was hOt 
mobilized çor wr. IÆ appeasement was to succced» it would 
only be because the balance of £orces rendered ppeasement 
the most safisfactory policy for Germany as well as for our- 
selves. Further, the condition ofappeasement, to repeat again 
what bas been said several rimes before in this book, was that 
wê should be ready to make definite concessions before they 
were asked for, before, that is, the granfing of the concessions 
involved us in another and even more disastrous diplomafic 
defeat. 
Had Mr. Chamberlain inherîted the diplomafic position left 
to their successors by Lord Salisbury or Sir Edward Grey, or 
the military prestige built up by Mr. Lloyd George's ftrst 
administration, or the national unity which Mr. ChurchilI 
secured in 94o, Iris policy need hot, and in all lauman prob- 
ability would hot, have fafled. Mr. Baldwin, however, for all 
Iris services to industrial peace, had destroyed out once immense 
prestige in Europe. The Czechoslovatdan Government alone 
was sîncerely riendly to out conception of a League-governed 
world, and the Czechoslovakian Government was itself a 
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minority government enjoyng a far greater prestige at Geneva 
than at Prague. 
It is nevertheless necessary to tender tribute where tribute 
due. Polemical wrters suggest that we bave to judge between 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain and th Tory policy of appeasement 
and the heroîc Liberal-Labour stand to arms against Hitler. 
That is plain nonsense. There is, n fact, no choîce betwe¢n 
personaHties or policies involved. The Neville Chamberlan 
who went to Munich in 198 was the same Neville Chamberlain 
who took us into the war in 199. That in so doing he did not 
enjoy the practical support, but only the lip-service, of the 
Brtish Labour movement was Mr. Chamberlain's msfortune. 
It was certainly not his fault. The di.sgracefully insincere 
pretence of the Labour opposition, that Mr. Chamberlain even 
at the eleventh hour had tobe forced into war by pressure from 
outsiàe Iris Cabinet, should not require historical refutation. 
Th claim of the Labour opposition, that théy would bave 
averted the war, is rendered meaningless by the disclosures of 
Russian and German documents. Russia and Germany were 
united in their determination to tear up the eastern frontiers of 
Europe, and Russia would never bave come into the war except 
on the condition that she took hall Poland, Finland, and the 
Baltîc Republics and got specal rights over Rumania. No 
British Government of any polifical complexion could bave 
made these concessions to Russia in I9S8 or I9 9. 
Th action most likely to be debated in the history books 
hot Mr. Chamberlain's visit to Munich but the form of 
guarantee to Poland. We were, of course, right in out decision 
to stand by Poland when Htler added to the crime of Prague 
th¢ crime of ensIaving the Polish nation. But the form and 
nature of out pledge to Poland were alike ill calculated to save 
Poland. In the first place, we gave Poland a guarantee wh{ch 
was manifestly worthless as a guarantee of ber fronfiers. We 
could do, and did, nothing immediate for Poland, since the 
French were not prepared, and we knew it, to attack Germany 
by land or by air. Poland herself could -not hold out three 
months. In the circumstances, our undertatdng to Poland 
should have been Hmited to what we could strîctly, ilflmediately, 
and effectîvely fulfil. We should bave undertaken to declare 
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and enforce a naval blockade of Germany, in which France 
would bave co-operated with enthusiasm. Had we done this, 
we should have appeared before Europe, hot as unsuccessful 
guarantors of a violated frontier, powerless to strike a blow on 
Poland's behalf, but as a nation using the strategic situation in 
the most effective manner possible to punish the aggressor. 
So much for the content of our undertaking, which, given in 
this form, would bave given us the first victor of the war, 
because the blockade could hot, as we always knew, be brolen 
by Germany. We should have heartened the neutral nations, 
impressed them with our courage and eflïciency, and left the 
onus of beginning the war on land in Western Europe to 
Germany. This is in effect what we did, because we were 
obliged to do so. But we did it after declarafions which ruade 
our actions appear inadequate and even derisory. Our policy, 
moreover, was extremely unpopular in France because it put on 
the French Government the onus offormally declaring war. In 
so doing, we divided France. 
But if ttxe matter of our undertakiug to Poland was unfor- 
tunate, its manner was more so. The public character of our 
declaration and the violence of our press ruade it diflïcult for 
Germany to climb down, and as unlikely as possible that Poland 
would be anything but intransigent to the point of war. The 
whole world knew of our 'guarantee.' If Germany abated her 
demands on Poland she would, in the eyes of the world, bave 
yielded to our superior force. Hitter, knowing perfectly well 
the situation in France, and knowing therefore that out force 
was hot superior but very inferior, was the last person in the 
world likely to accept such a position. On the other hand, 
were the Poles clear that France had no intention of taking the 
offensive on land? Our intentions should bave been conveyed 
in writing, in unmistakable terres, to Hitler, but they should 
hOt have been published to the world untîl the eleventh hour. 
War would still bave corne, but out intervention would .then 
bave corne as a dramafic and welcome surprise to the neutral 
nations, instead of comîng as a shattering anfi-clîmax, which 
multiplied the 'fifth columns' in Scandinavia and Holland and 
postponed effective aid from the United States for more than 
a year. 
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Thc rcasons which inspircd Mr. Chambcrlain's dcclarafion 
wcrc noble and gcncrous. Ho wishcd fo makc if clcar that 
thcrc was no limit fo thc support which wc werc rcady to givc. 
Wc should do all that was possible. And ho wishcd abovc all 
fo bc sure that thc allcgcd mistakc of 1914 was hot fo bc 
rcpcatcd, and that Gcrmany should be unablc fo say that shc 
did not know of our intentions. Ho was, howcvcr, hopclcssly 
misinformcd as to thc rcal strcngth both of thc pacifists and of 
thc militant Communists in France and thc Low Countrics. 
Nothing but an attack on France by Gcrmany could havc 
cncrgizcà France in hcr own dcfcncc and thc saine was 
certainly truc of Belgium. Our diplomacy ruade if ncccssary 
for Britain and France to takc thc înitiativc in dcclaring a war, 
and the dcclaration of war was intcnscly unpopular across thc 
Channel. If our action rotant, as if should havc rotant, the 
seizure of the miHtary initiative in the West, it would have been 
wise, far-sighted, and decisive; but the Frencla were hot pre- 
pared to take the initiative and we had no adequately trained 
forces available. As things were, the course we adopted had 
every conceivable disadvantage. It ruade war more, not less, 
likely; it dîsturbed and weakened our one possible ally, and it 
condemned the British and French Armies to many months of 
demoralizing inaction, months during wtfich Communist 
propaganda ruade deadly inroads on the morale of the French 
forces. 
All rgumcnts rclly rcturn to this point. cioEcr t OEc 
timc of unicl% nor t OEc rime of Praguc nor in Scptcrnbcr 
I939 s France rcsolutc cll axmcd» unitcd» or willing to 
fight .a great offensive batfle against Germany without Iussia 
as an ally. Russia had no intention of allying herse]/" with 
France against Germany except on terms which neither France 
nor Great Britain could accept. In effect, Great Britain and 
France would lave round themselves at any of these dates faced 
by a,lusso-German alliance. Given our own lack of milîtary 
effectives and the polifical state of the French Army and 
Government, the result would in all human probability bave 
been the same., A small island power without a trained 
national army c,nnot engage in continental warfare wioEout a 
strong and resolute continental ally. Neither in x938 nor in 
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I939 had we such an ally. For attempting the impossible we 
paid an immensely heaoE price and shall continue to pay it for 
generations. So will the rest of the world. That price is the 
rncasure o" the responsibility of the pre-war statesmen, all of 
whom (excepting Mr. XVinston Churchill and Lord Salisbury, 
who were then leaders without a part-y-,) were guilty of the same 
i'undamental error oi'judgment. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

r95o" ENGLAND AS A WORLD POWER 

TI-I POSITION Of Great Britain as a world power was made 
more perilous than at any rime in modern history by our defeat 
in the continental war which began on 3rd September i939, 
and ended with the battle of France in the summer of i94o. 
Our defeat was total, involving the ruin of the two countries 
Poland and Rumania, on whose behalf we had entered the 
war, the complete destruction of the offensive power of our land 
forces, the occupation by our enemy of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway, and the close blockade of 
our own shores, following the loss of the Channel ports and the 
Channel Islands. Had the last war been fougtlt under the 
saine conditions as the Napoleonic wars, or even the war of 
1914, the consequences of the battle of France would certainly 
bave been modified, and might bave been wiped out, by the 
military victory of the United States, Great Britain, and Russia 
over Germany in the second war, wtfich began on nd June 
94I and ênded on 8t5. May 1945. There were, however, two 
decisive differences in the strategic situation in I945 as com- 
pared with that prevailîng at any previous rime in modern 
European history. Russia, for the first rime since the days of 
Peter the Great, felt herself both polifically prepared and 
materially equipped to attempt the domination of Europe; 
secondly, the dêvelopment ofself-propelled missile weapons had 
created a situation in wtfich the occupation of the Channel 
coast line by an enemy would no longer be merely a very 
dangerous threat to our sea communications and a hall-open 
door to invasion, but a lethal blow to which there is, as yet, no 
known reply. After I94o we could fora brief rime, and we 
did, 'stand alone.' In the conditions prevailing since I945 we 
coutd hOt do so. Out survival in the next war will depend hot 
6o 
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on the collaboration of France, the Low Countries, and Scan- 
dinavia in the defence of the lhine frontier, but on their moral 
and material ability to cross that frontier and carry the war far 
into ttle territory at present àominated b/out potential enemy. 
In ttle light bf ttlese facts, we can assess the loss inflicted on the 
British people by the defeat of their continental allies in 194o. 
That defeat has left France and the Low Countries deeply 
divided politically, with mere majorifies still ready to share 
responsibility for the defence of Western Europe against lussia 
and with powerful and determined minorities preparing to 
sabotage that defence. X¥orse still, there is, among ail shades 
of political opinion on the Continent, a distrust of British 
diplomacy, financial stability, and military efficiency. 
The leadership of the Atlantic Powers must ultimately have 
passed in any event to the North American peoples. That 
was an historical necessity. X'Ve must, however, realize that 
ttlat leadership, to-day so strongly asserted and so generously 
maintained, offers by itself no solution to the problem of 
Western European defence, and that without effective Western 
European defence there can be no defence of Great Britain. 
We do hOt propose to discuss whether (or, more properly, 
how) the situation which arose out of the mîlitary defeat of 
Germany, and the destruction of her economy in the summer of 
x94.5, could bave been avoided.  The demand for 'uncondi- 
tional surrender, ' the refusal of the United States to co-operate 
in a strong military incursion into Eastem Europe through the 
Balkans, and the diplomatic agreements entered into at Yalta 
which led. (as should have been, and in some quarters was, 
anficipated) to the destruction of Poland, the partition of 
Germany, and a deadly threat to Czechoslovakiaall these 
matters are already the subject ofcontroversy and will so remaîn 
for many years. Sidelights on these decisions bave been thrown 
by thc Hopkins papers, so brîttiantty edited by Iris friend, 
Robert Sherwood, and by Mr. Winston Churchill's still incom- 
plete account of the last war. The full story, however, will not 
be told in out lîfetime and, in view of the hîghly personal 
diplomacy of the Wkite House in President loosevelt's rime, 
 That question belongs to the mlîtary and diplomatic history of the 
Second World War, whlch cannot yet be written. 
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we may never know the real reasons which led the western 
allies to these àecisions or the consequences which they expected 
to follow from them. In any case, before an historicaljudgment 
can be formed, it will be necessary for the Russian archives also 
to be opened. 
The historical section of this book ended, for this reason, with 
the outbreak of war in 939, and, even then, with the warning 
that many judgments in respect of the previous ten years of the 
diplomatic history of Europe must be provisional. Unfortun- 
ately, while the reasons which led to the creation of the present 
situation in Europemfor it was created and did not flow 
inevitably from the military events--are not clearly known, the 
consequences are clear enough, and we bave to live with them, 
and, if possible, to survive them. It will not be easy, because 
of the simultaneous weakêning of out position in Asia. Owing 
partly to our defeats at the hands of Japan in 9, partly to 
the policies of all the great powers towards China since 99, 
and most of all, perhaps, to out own vacillations in dealing . 
with India and Palesfine since I9:9, the decline of British 
prestige in the East bas been as rapid as the decline of Brifish 
power. 
The chief difficulty, both in India and in Palestine, during 
the last thirty years has been the attitude of the United States 
towards what Americans call 'British imperialism.' Out posi- 
tion as a great Asiafic power was hot fatally prejudiced by the 
First World War. Out prestige was shaken by out defeats at 
the hands of Turkey in Gallipoli, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, 
but we recovered from these misadventures and, as the sponsors 
of the new Arab states of Iraq, Transjordan, and, later, Saudi- 
Arabia, we earned much goodwill in the Moslem world. Nor 
was India hostile to the Brifish association in 99 . India had 
ruade an immense voluntary contribution to the alliêd victories 
and ber troops had fought on all fronts hot only wîth skill but 
with enthusiasm. The year 99 was the rime to reach a 
solution of the problem of Indian self-government, but it was 
always certain 'that no solution, given the communal diflîculty, 
woutd be an agreed one. We were ¢ommitted. by 6ur age-long' 
policy of westernîzafion to a democratic solution, and this 
solutio n was incompatible with the facts ofthe case; the Moslem 
, 
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minority would never accept permanent subordination to the 
Hindu 1%aj, nor were tlae Hindus prepared to accept, of their 
own freewill, either the partition of India or a system ofseparate 
franchises such as would effectively prevent the subordination 
of the Moslem minority to the Hindu majority. Our position, 
nevertheless, was really strong because it conformed to the 
reality of the services we had rendered, and were still rendering, 
to the Indian peoples. The great volunteer armies raised in 
India between 94 and 99 showed that there was no popular 
hostility to out rule. But for the vocal opposition of the Indîan 
political classes and the risk that their opposition might deeply 
disturb our relations with the United States, we could bave 
imposed a federal solution on India in 99, and given such a 
federadon ' dominion status.' As it was, we pursued for another 
twenty years the vain hope of an agreed solution and ended by 
abandoning India to ber own devices. For the historie maxim 
of real politik which had served the Roman Empire so well, Ma". 
Attlee round a curious substitute, 'divide and quit.' Mx. Attlee 
adopted the same novel policy, albeit with more excuse, in 
Palestîne and, with no excuse at all, in Burma. These decisions 
belong to the past; by the 0.me they were made, they had 
become inevitable, and they are hot reversible; only theîr 
consequences remain. Itis no consolation to Great Britain 
to note that the problems which we bave imposed on ourselves 
through out irresolution, and through out loss of belief in out 
title to determine events, bave been graveAy aggravated by 
the parallel collapse of the United States' policy towards 
China. 
The progress of China towards catastrophe dates, like out 
own Indian difficulties, from  9  9 when the Nine-Power Gon- 
ferenee in Washington agreed on the poliey of non-intervention 
in China in the bêlîef that the politîcal heirs of Sun Yat-Sen, if 
left to thermelves, would quietdy eonfer on the 45o,ooo,ooo 
people of China the blessîngs of parliamentary rule, freedom, 
and order. It was, in faet, always clêar that if Europe and 
America disinterested .themselves in China, the residuary 
legatees of out influence and of out înterests would be the 
Japanese or the Russians. The Russians, as we bave seen, were- 
first off the mark, and had in faet, in the early twenfies, 
, 
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virtually annexed outer Mongolia and much of Chinese 
Turldstan before any one noticed the fact. Since there was no 
effective central government in China at that rime tlê annexa- 
tion never became an international issue. It was otherwise 
with the Japanese invasion of Manchuria and with their later 
armêd incursion into thê Yangtse vatley. China, which for 
many years subsequent to  99 had been in the hands of rival 
war lords, came to some measure of unity once the pressure 
came from east and west simultaneously. Such government as 
there was came under the power of Ckiang Kai-Shek and his 
wife and brother-in-law, who belonged to a merchant family 
of great wealth and influence. As the only available figure, 
Chiang Kai-Shek became to the western powers the repre- 
sentative of China when Japan declarêd war on the U.S.A. and 
China figured for a brief rime as a nominally co-equal party in 
the long-forgotten four-power alliance of Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and the United States. 
The situation, frit had hot been tragic, would have had most 
of the ingredients of farce. Chiang Kai-Shek was hot only 
militarily powerless but was by polifical conviction a convinced 
anti-democrat. He was also quite uninterested in fighting the 
Japanèse. When it became obvious, after the war, to wkich 
Iris contribution was èssentially negative, that his power could 
hOt be sustained without the permanent garrisoning of China 
by the United States and that, even then, such garrisoning 
would corne down, in effect, to the partition of China between 
Russia and the western allies, the United States dècided to 
leave China as quickly as tlle Brifish had left India. The new 
Ctfinese war lord, armed and presumably financed by Russia, 
marches under the banner of Communism. Whether he is, in 
tkct, any more ttlan the latest in file long succession ofwar lords, 
wlao bave dominated grêat tracts of (3hinese territory since 
I919 with the tacit approval of one or ortier of the interested 
powers, is as yet unknown. Wtlat is certain is that such govern- 
ment, and such militai T power, as exists in China to-day is 
hostile to Western Europe, is at present engaged in strangling 
what remains of British t.rade in China, and Mil probably soon 
expropriate our numerous., properfies. A Clhinese (3ommunist 
army is at the gares .of Hong Kong and on, if hot across, the 
, 
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frontiers of French-Indo China, and her agents are actively 
attempting 1 the conquest by armed force of southern Korea, 
and fomenting rebellion in Malaya and Indonesîa. 
This situation would be less threatenîng if there were still in 
south-east Asia a strongly armed, stable, and united India, 
with the resources of the British Empire behind her. As it is, 
India is threaten'ed with civil war, and the military value of the 
Indian and Pakistan armies, without British industry behind 
them, and without British munitions, equipment, and lèader- 
ship, is an unknown quantity. India, moreovcr, cannot but 
be exposed to dangerous political influences from China and 
from Burma, both under Communist control. The experience 
of the United States in Korea and our own experience in 
Malaya, as of the French in Indo-China and the Dutch in 
Indonesia, suggest that there are forces at work in Asia which 
might easily prevent India and Pakistan, even if their differ- 
ences were settled, from acting effectively in theîr own defence. 
We certainly cannot look to either of these new dominions for 
assistance în the settlement of problems outside theîr borders. 
These problems are of vital concern to the survival of Western 
Europe. The economy of Great Britain and Holland, and the 
financial and political stabilîty of France, are alîke involved. 
Great Britain in particular relies, and bas always relied, on 
sterling exports from south-east Asia to balance ber accounts 
with the primary producing countries from whîch she draws 
ber food supplies. On our ability to do this depends the 
Brîtish standard of living. Without our eastern trade these 
islands could never bave supported anythîng approaching 
4o,ooo, ooo people except at a very low subsistence lev¢l, 
nor, without their economic resources, could we afford the 
armaments necessary to our independence in a hostile 
world. 
There is no eas cure for this situation by granting self- 
govrnment, or virtual or acmal îndependence, to our remaining 
possessions. Th situation in India and Pakîstan is grave to 
the point of hazard, yt these wer countri hot onty already 
westernized in thought, language, and institutions, but already 
hîghly industrializd. If these ne .dominions preserve their 
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prosperity and thcir indcpcndcnc if will bc bccausc, in addition 
fo bcing thcmsclvs hirs of two high civilizations, thcy bave 
bccn undcr western govcrnmcnt for much more than a ccntury 
and bave madc thcir own a grcat dcal of western political 
thought and social science and almost thc whol of thc matcrial 
equipmcnt ofEuropcan civilization. Unfortunatcly, thc prcscnt 
gcncration in Grat Britain, as in thc Unitcd Statcs, is bcing 
mught fo regard out dcparturc from thc Indian pcninsular as 
our first and only service to ifs 35o,ooo,ooo peoplc. It is truc 
that the Unitcd Statcs havc Icarnt thc rcality of thc Communist 
danger in southcrn Asia and that thc British pcoplc havc ai 
last begun to undcrstand that thc cxports of Burma, Malaya, 
Indonsia, and Indo-China, to say nothing of India and 
Pakistan, must go to support not thc lussian but thc Western 
Europcan cconomy. If is, howvcr, with dividcd minds and 
feeble hearts that the post-war generation gingerly takes up 
the burden of rule in ttkese distant territories. If we go on as 
at present it will not be long before we learn ata disastrous cost 
that divided minds and feeble hearts cannot rule. 
'Rule' is the operative word. The terrible tragedy of China, 
where more than 5,ooo,ooo people have fallen victims, since 
Sun Yat-Sen proclaimed the new dawn in China in 9o, to 
tire, sword, and starvation, has been almost entirely due to the 
lack among the Ckinese tlemselves of any will to rule and to 
the înability ofthe western powers to agree upon any alternative 
arrangements for ensuring to the most gifted of ail the Asiatic 
people the one prerequîsite of peace and progress which they 
notabty lack, the maintenance of order. The rate of China 
threatens to-day many territories in south-east Asia. 
We have no working alternative to remaining a great power. 
The mîsery which our people would surfer ifwe lost our empire, 
and the ruin in which the collapse of our power would involve 
Western Europe° would both be so great that no man ofhonour 
can propose that we abdicate fr0m our remaining responsi- 
bilities. If we say nothing of the misery that, in so doing, we 
should impose on the peoples over whom we rule, itis because 
itis no longer .'good form' to rule. The modern world suffers 
from the çraven fear ofbeing great, excep.t, of course, in speech. 
The great speech and the noble gesture are still fashionable 
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because they bring in their traîn the sweet incense of popu]ar 
applause, but above all because they are easy and cheap. The 
limousine can wait while they are performed. If, however, 
has been a gratification to the polkicans of the twentîeth 
century fo bave been assured for so long that they can best 
discharge the responsibilities by laying aside the burden of 
empire, they know to-day that the point bas been reached 
when the burden must be reassumed. Great Britain, France, 
and the United States need to kêep substantial ground £orces 
in the Far East for many years, and this necessity will 
be extremely displeasing to the electorates of these great 
democracies. .The western world, however, cannot afford a 
succession of events such as the invasion of southern Korea, 
an event which will, we must hope, at last convince the states- 
men of the West that the frontiers of democracy cannot be 
defended by air power or on the principle of lîmited liabîlity. 
Perhaps we may now expect, what is certainly required, a far 
plainer declaration by the Western European powers and 
Unîted States that they propose to maintain the staus quo in 
Asia, il°necessary by force, for an indefinite period, but certainly 
for t.he next twenty-five years, and that they will maîntain 
suflïcient troops, ships, and aeroplanes for the purpose. Apart 
altogether from Korea, such a declaratîon would quickly 
stabilize the situation in Malaya, and would bave great and 
immediate repereussions in India, Pakistan, and China. 
The democratic problem is, au fond, the saine as that posed 
by Sir Eyre Crowe in lais memorandum to the League of 
Nations în 1918. Sovereigns can abdîcate; sovereîgn demo- 
cracies cannot. Therefore, they must change their minds or 
perish. Nothing, however, is barder than for a generation 
nourished on a particular philosophy to admit that it bas been 
nourished on a misapprehension. Liberals .and Progressives 
all over the world have been taught at their mother's knee that 
a free government is better than a good government and that 
the exercise of auoEority by one nation over the territory of 
another is  denial of fundamemtal human rights. In terms of 
the western world both thes¢ statemnts are no doubt broadly 
truc, but they are quite untrue in any other terres. The 
essence of the western concept of nationhood is that the natio, x- 
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state is a working compromise, usually very painfully achieved 
as the result of a long historical process, between the claims of 
race, the needs of government, and the facts of geography and 
economics. Precisely because itis a delicate and subtle com- 
promise, the western nation-state bas a right tobe treated as 
sacrosanct, and, precisely because it represents a working 
balance of forces, any attempt to deny freedom of choice toits 
citizens in the matter of government is, ex h,/othesi, hot an 
attempt to establish order but an attempt for selfish and sec- 
tional ends to overthrow it. The tragedy of the last fifty years 
bas been that the ascendant liberalism of file western world bas 
dealt with its Asiatic problems on the assumption that the 
peoples of Asia (and, for that marrer, the indigenous peoples of 
Africa) are at the same stage in the hîstorical process as the 
nation-states of Western Europe. It is hOt true. 
Ail the necessary compromises have still to be worked out in 
Asia and central Afrîca, and by removing the chiefforce making 
for peace, progress, and order in Asia we bave hOt speeded 
up but vastly delayed the slow progress of the Asiatic peoples 
towards nationhood. This point requires far more careful 
study than it is to-day receiving, because our weakness in Asia 
bas been primarily due to honourable but utterly mistaken 
doubts as to our right to be there at all. Perhaps the Malayan 
situation may serve file British, as the Korean situation may 
serve the United States, at the eleventh hour, as an object 
lesson, because even the most purblind must see that if we 
abandon Malaya, we shall be giving it up not to the Malays 
but to (3hinese immigrants who arrived there long after we 
did ourselves, and without even the sentimental justification 
of the Jewish immigrants into Palestine that they were returnîng 
to what had been their home two thousand years ago. 
The logic of events, if hot the logic of facts, bas at last begun 
to produce a change in the public opinion of the United States, 
but it is only a beginning. There îs still an irrafional belief 
that the mere declaration of a juridical status can create a 
nation overnight and that such a creafion will acquîre over- 
nîglxt the energies necessary to its progrêss. Challenged to 
rafionaLîze this pêculiar belief, the American Liberal replies OEat 
everything must begin somewhere. Becausê the great power 
, 
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and gcnius of the United Statcs had their immediate origin 
in a rcbellion against a Europcan government, thc heirs of that 
rebellion imagine that the saine spccific in Indoncsia or Malaya, 
or for that marrer in India and Pakistan, will produce the saine 
astonishing results. The analogy is generous in intention but 
hopelessly fallacious. The truc analogy would demand the 
return of the citizens of the United States to their European 
homelands and the handing back of North America to the 
Indians!  The western world, whose governments derive 
their authority from public opinion, cannot, however, afford 
to treat this North American viewpoint as academic, still less as 
frivolous; it is part of the world's public opinion in regard to 
Asia and its problems, and unless that public opinion can be 
changed the western world will hOt survive. 
We have seen in the consequences of the Yalta agreement 
the fatal and deeply dishonouring consequences that follow 
from imputing western ideas and morality to an oriental 
despotism. Consequences hardly lèss fatal bave followed from 
the policy of non-intervention in China, which it is now too 
late to reverse. The position vis-à.vis Russia of the English- 
speaking peoples to-day depends on ensuring that we do not 
now abandon the rest of Asia to its rate. 
That indispensable condition of out survival as a great power 
must condition our policy both at home and abroad. At home 
we must hOt impose on ourselves any polîcîes wkich are incom- 
patible with the maintenance of adequate mîlitary forces in the 
Far East. We must also rêmember that we cannot remain an 
Asiatic power unless we remain a Medîterranean power. We 
must, therefore, maintain, or re-establish, close and friendly 
relations with Greêce, Turkey, Iraly, and the Iberian peninsular 
and maintain out treaty rights and relationshîps in the Suez 
Canal zone and in the Middle East. Manifesfly, such militai T 
and financial assistance as is required by Greece and Turkey 
x I greatly surprised a very angry New York Liberal in 1949 by pohltlng 
out that th Dutch had a greater right in Indonesia than he had in New 
York» which was fouaded by the Dutch long af'ter they haà founded their 
settlements in Indonesia. The only reason why thcre was an Iz,donesian 
problem but no American-Indîan problem was that the Dutch in Indonesia 
had hot, like the Europeam on the eastena seahoard of North America, 
exterminated or removed the ab6riginal inhabitants. 
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will bave to be furnished in prcsent circumstancs by thc Unitcd 
States, but with all those countries, whose friendship is essential 
to the security of out communication with the East, we must 
ourselves be friendly. Thc old and neccssary tradition that thc 
govcrnments of friendly states are not made the subject of 
public attack or scurrilous rcferences in the prss, must once 
more bc obscrved. We bave becn indulging too long in the 
habit of 'killing Kruger with out mouths.' It is necessary for 
democracies to be sufiîciently adult to realize that those 
countries whose rcgimes they consciendously dislike, dislike 
out own regime with equal sîncerîty. International good 
manners may be as important to us in thc long run as anything  
else. Nothing can isolate a great power more complctely than 
a constant display of moral indignation unaccompanied by 
action. When we continue to expect favours from the country 
which is the object ofour censures, we create a feeling ofnausea. 
We have a long and difficult row to hoe. We shall need, 
before we can feel even tolerably secure, the goodwill and 
generosity of all the peoples of Western Europe. These things 
are hOt ours by right. We have at least to try to deserve them. 
The traditions of dissent are very strong in England, and par- 
ticularly in the Labour movement. The belief that they alone 
had the secret of salvafion and the favour of the Almighty was 
long the strength of the Puritans and after them of the Liberal- 
-Nonconformists. To that feeling the Labour Socialist party 
are heirs. From it they derive great strength and almost the 
whole of such popular support as they enjoy (apart from the 
support of the revolutîonaries who are with them for lack of 
anything nearer to Moscow). Very real diflïculty arises, none 
the less, from the lack of sympathy between the heirs of dissent, 
and the same is truc of the evangelicals within the Establish- 
ment, and the dominant relîgious institution on the Continent, 
the Roman Catholic Church. So long as we bave a Labour 
Socialist government we bave the fortunately rare situation 
when the best elements in the governments on eioEer side of the 
Channel are the most opposed to êach other. The Lloyd George 
of r9, 9 and the Briand of 99 could work easfly together. 
Itls far less easy for the disciples ofMr.J.B. Priestley to develop a 
great warmth ofreal fellow-féeling for the disciples of M. Mauriac. 
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Thc formal statcmcn on Europcan unity by thc National 
Executive Committee of the British Labour party issued in 
June of this year is of far greater importance in this connection 
than in its bearing on the so-called Schuman Plan for the 
organization of the Western European iron and steel trades. 
What shines most clearly through this very able document is 
that the great new Catholic democratic parties, which are 
to-day the largest parties in Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
and Western Germany, are profoundly distrusted by the 
British Labour party. Despite the plain fact that these parties 
stand in many respects further to the left than the Socialist 
Government of Great Britain, they are regarded as constituting 
=a permanent anti-socialist majority' in western continental 
Europe, and as such bound to 'arouse the hostility of European 
workers.'  It would have seemed more sensible to inquire 
whether the hostility of European workers might not rather 
be aroused by the refusal of the British Government to enter 
into agreements with European Govemments unless they be 
minority governments representing not the majority »iews of 
their own electorates, but the views of Transport House in 
London. 
So long as our wisest policy was splendid isolation, and even 
When that policy was changed, rightly or wrongly, into a 
defensive military alliance with France, .the intellectual isolation 
of Great Britain in Europe was no great matter. Now that 
joint action by the free peoples of Europe is .vital, and when 
ou.r own frontier lies far beyond the Rhinê, this intellectual 
isolation îs a matter of concern, particularly now that we bave 
so little to offer to out allies by comparison with what we 
possessêd only twenty-five years ago. Wë carmot prudently 
rely on economîc pressure from the United States to keep 
Western Europe together in an uneasy coalition against Russia 
and ber satellites. An uneasy coalition Mil go down to defeat. 
Unfortunately thîs reliance on American pressure to provide 
us with allies is a tempting escape from the realities of a situation 
which calls for a number of diflïcult decisions in which Great 
Britain will bave to tàke the lead. 
"Europe, an Uniy : a 8tarrun by  National Exwati«e of the Briish Labour 
Par (published by the Labour party, Transport House, June x95o ). , 
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The diplomatic problem which must be solved for Europe if 
we are to survive is hOt the problem of bridging a gap or filling 
up an interval of time with emergency security measures ; what 
has to be done is to bring about a permanent balance of forces. 
It will be a long rime before this country is self-supporting 
economically, and it will be some years before Western Europe 
can face Russia and her satellites with the consciousness of 
being in the last resort at least as much master of her destiny 
as was the Triple Entente facing the Triple Alliance in the 
years before I914. That must, however, be the .ulfimate 
objective of our defence policy and of the diplomacy whih 
must subserve it. 
The alternative view has only to be stated to be rejected. 
In 19 I4 a strong Britain, a still resolute and wealthy France, 
weakened but not by any means rendered impotent by faction, 
needed mainly economic assistance from the United States to 
defeat the central powers. In 1939 a much poorer but still 
powerful Bridsh Commonwealth and a France bankrupt alike 
of moral and material resources went down to defeat and could 
only be saved by full-scale American military intervention. 
Are we really to expect, as the logical end of this story, a world 
where a weak Britain and a still weaker France are wholly 
dependënt militarily on the United States, not merely for 
victory in .war, but for their very existence in peace-time as 
independent powers? Those who think tllus are looking to a 
future which must be disastrous hot only to ourselves but to 
the world, and for this reason. Western Europe is to-day a 
heavy liability to the United States, but it is a liability which, 
with great courage and statesmanship, the United States 
Government have accepted, because, as trustees for the interests 
of their people, they see in Western Europe a potential asset 
which has only to be nursed back to health and strength 
to ensure the survival of freedom in- the world. If Western 
Europe, on the other hand, were to prove a permanent liability 
it would also prove, inevitably, to be an ever-increasing one; 
the political and economîc decline of nations can never be 
merely arrested. Unless there is a positive recovery of moral 
energy', the process of decline will continue at an ever-increas- 
ing tempo. Should this happen to Europe, the government 
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of the United States would inevitably withdraw from ber all 
economic and military support. As the sole surviving trustees 
for the fortunes of democracy the United States could hot 
alTord to weaken themselves in the face of possible aggression. 
If this argument be accepted, it follows that out position as 
a great power depends on the economic recovery of Western 
Europe as a whole, and that our foreign policy must be directed, 
in collaboration with the other free peoples of Europe, to re- 
establishing a real balance of military power between Western 
Europe and the U.S.S.. It is useless to build a network of 
weak satellite states dependent on the charity of the United 
States. We need an organized and articulated European 
association or alliance, planned on lines which will make it 
viable as a military-political force. The military base of the 
European commonwealth would, in the event of a shooting 
war, be in Africa; it follows that the European alliance or 
association must, if it is to be capable of effective defence, 
include Turkey and the Iberian peninsula, for Turkey and 
Spain would be the twin bastions on which the defence of 
Africa would test. Further, there is the question of manpower 
a question which at once brings into tlae forefront the polkical 
future of Western Germany. When, therefore, we read of 
military and political understandîngs which are confined to 
C, reat Britain, France, and the Netherlands, we are reading of 
what may well be the most appropriate first steps to tb.e 
restoration of Europe, but of steps wbàch by themselves wîll 
only lead us back to Dunkîrk. The strategists must keep 
economics well to the front in their appreciation ofthe situation. 
The politicians must, as a marrer of military necessity, face the 
political problems of Spain and Germany. 
We bave deliberately begun out consideratîon of Great 
Britain's European problem by consîdering the politîcal condi- 
tions of' any effective defence of Europe, rather than by con- 
sidering wlaat is file threat we bave to meet, because much the 
greatest threat to the peace of Europe is the present economic 
and military weakness of the Western European powers. If 
any great power is allowed to achievê the conquest of Europe 
wîthout effort, then, sooner or latcr, wlxether she match under 
the inspiration of the Cross or the Crescent or the Hammer and 
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Sîckle, she Mil do so. Granted that the rulers of Russia sîn- 
cerely believe that the good fortune of mankind is bound up 
with the spread of Communism, any fair-minded man is bound 
to say that, from the Russian point of view, Russia bas been 
right in everything she has done so far. She was given the 
opportunity, without firing a shot, to impose on a large number 
of countries and on I IO,OOO,OOO people, institutions and a way 
of life which seem to Russia not merely good, but to comprise 
the only possible good available to mankind in the techno- 
logical age. Naturally Russia bas done so. Most, if hOt ail, of 
the incalculable evils of these tîmes have followed from the as 
yet inexplicable guess (for it was no more than that) that 
Russia would not do so. The grave danger of the present tlour 
is tlaat there are still, al1 over Europe, so many people who do 
not realize that, so long as opportunity offers, Russia will continue 
to suborn governments and impose her system by the technique 
ofthe cold war on sdll further millions of mankînd. Russia will 
go on as long as she can, and she will stop when she is stopped. 
There is no more foolish question than the question, 'Will 
there be war?' It hot only betrays culpable ignorance of the 
fact that the war of Russia against the West began in  939, with 
the signature of the pact with Germany, but it betrays an 
ignorance, less culpable but certainly (since it affects the future) 
more dangerous, ofthe relation between war and foi'eign policy. 
The bloodless triumphs of Russia in recent years have been due 
to the fact that she alone--the United States hot excepted-- 
has for years past known exactly what she was doing. The 
object of every foreign policy is thê same--to impose your Mil 
without going to war on the governments of other countries in 
regard to those of their activides which affect your own people. 
Tlae old diplomacy had to deal with established governments 
in the hands of a ruling class, and with free, interdependent 
economies not subject to extensive government control. The 
acdvities of governments did not, for this reason, affect other 
countries nearly as oftei nor as gravely as they do to-day. 
Colonial rivalry, disputes about jurisdicdon, and problems 
arisingout of the break-up of worn-out polidcal systems such 
as the Turkish or Austrian empires were the chief causes of 
international tension up to  9 4. Since Great Britain was one of 
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thc first in thc ficld in thc race for colonies, shc had in pracficc 
no unsafisfiCd dcmands by thc end of thc ccntury : sincc shc was 
an island, shc had fcwCr fronficr problcms, and thcrcfor¢ fCwcr 
disputes over jurisdicfion (although thc war with thc Dutch 
Pcpublics showcd that sh¢ was no more pacific in thcsc mattcrs 
than thc continental powcrs) ; fmally, thc grave problcms risin 
out of thc collaps¢ of thc Turkish Empire and hc wckncss of 
thc Dual 1Vionrchy did hot dirçctly affcc Grcat Britain. It 
ws for hcsc rcasons that British forcign policy was csscnfially 
ncativc in its aims durin thc ccntury prcccdin 9. Our 
ukîmatc objectives wcrc thc prcscrvation of a blancc of power 
in Europe and thc sccurity of out impcrial communications. 
Thc two objectives wCrc rCally ont, sincc our intcrcst in thc 
continental balance of power was to cnsur¢ that no prc- 
dominnt military power occupicd thc Channcl ports or 
domintcd hc Mcditcrrancan nd so mcnaccd out control of 
the narrow seas. The policy was right, and it preserved the 
peace of the world for a century. Unfortunately it gave rise to 
a false doctrine, that the object of foreign policy was peace, and 
that as long as a dispute was peacefully settled it was largely 
immaterial what the nature of the settlement was. This doc- 
trine led, as we have seen between the wars, to a situation in 
which we were unable to bave a foreign polîcyîn which, in 
other words, we were unable to influence in any way the 
policies of the powers whose acfivifies were most likely to affect 
out own .well-being. This breakdown of out foreign policy ted 
inevitably to war, but, even more unfornmatêly, the saine error 
of logic which had led us to forger the true objective of foreign 
policy led us to forger the truc purpose of wax, which is not to 
destroy your enemy but to impose your will on hîm by force 
when you bave faîlecl to do so by diplomafic means. It follows 
that the purpose of a war strategy is to impose your will with 
the minimum of effort and the minimum of destruction. This 
is no new discovery, but the immense increase in the range and 
power of modern weapons has given k a vasfly increased 
importance which Russia alone has so far fully understood. 
Hence ber reversion to OEe war of the cloak and dagger and ber 
change of objective. She no longer seeks to conquer peoples 
but to suborn governments. 
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The answer to the question whether Russia means to go to 
war is tlerefore clear. She is already at war, but is using a 
superior technique, and she will notunless she loses lier sanity 
--of her own volition revert to the i939-5 technique of the 
war of destruction, which souglat to impose the will of the war- 
maker by the physical occupation of territory but could only 
achieve such occupation by tlle total destruction of the enemy's 
country. We are, in fact, faced with a new and brilliant 
technique of war, devised and calculated to meet new condi- 
tions, and to resolve the insoluble dîlemma created by the 
strategy of destruction, that in achievîng victory you rob 
yourself ofits fruits. You cannot save a people from oppression 
by destroying their homeland, or impose your will on a heap 
of ruins. 
It is important at this point to pause and inquire as to the 
new conditions which bave ruade the cold war a practical 
possibility to P,.ussia. The answer lies in the character of the 
new ruling class in Europe, the new aristocracy of the pen and 
the desk, the déra¢inés, the arrivistes, and the clerksthe clerks 
who know ordy their paymaster, file arrivistes who know only 
their destination, and the déracinés who hate only their own 
country and their own bouse. 
The English-speaking people are by no means saved from 
the humiliation and dishonour of having some such men in ttie 
seats of the mighty, but they are so far saved from the more 
shameful consequences by that unique invention of the Anglo- 
Saxon polifical genîus, the two-party system, which requires of 
those who wish to enjoy the spoils of oflîce a rigid and un- 
swerving loyalty over a long period of years to publicly declared 
principles. These principles moreover must, under out political 
system, be suclx as to commend themselves to the generality of 
our people, who remain simple and good at heart--much liable 
to be mîsled in theix measurement of the opportunities for ease 
and wealth whictl the modern world affords, but certainly hOt 
prepared to tolexate the rule of the secret police or the sub- 
ordination oftheir country to foreign gangsters. The two-party 
system, as the i(ussians bave been quick to observe, does hOt 
exist east of the English Channel. Unfortunately, it is also 
true that the destruction of the old governing classes, the general 
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weakening of the social fabric, and the decay of public, if not 
of private, morality, bas gone much further on the Continent 
than among tlae English-speakîng peoples. There is hardly a 
country in Europe, and certainly none in Asia, where the 
Russians could not find, and without serious difficulty, suffi- 
cient public men ready, in pursuit of their own advantage, 
to act in the interests of the Cominform and form a satellite 
government, or a sufficiency of clerks and placemen ready to 
work for such a government. That is something wholly new 
in history. Too many men everywhere have lost their faîth 
in the destiny and the title-deeds of the society, be it Church 
or State, to which they owe nominal alle#ance. 
Too often we forget that labels mean nothing. Europe 
to-day is full of Radicals, Liberals, Progressives, and Radical 
Socialists, but none of these labels mean in Europe what they 
mean to us. These men are hot the political heirs of Lord 
Grey of the Reform Bill or even of Mr. Lloyd George. Most of 
them, like our own fellow travellers, differ from the Cominform 
only in their wish to sec a slightly different kind of near- 
Communist, international Socialism substituted for the free 
nation, the free family, and the free Church; they thus bave no 
incentive to offer an effective resistance to the cold war. These 
men may not inifiate the coup which destroys the freedom of 
the people, but they will inevitably (and, from their own point 
of view, perhaps rightly) acquiesce in it. All over Europe 
there are, sometimes in office, sometimes in power, men of thîs 
kind and, even in the British House of Commons, and, still 
more vocal, in the ranks of the Labour party outside Parlia- 
ment, are those who say that it is only with men of this "tdnd 
that we should collaborate on the Continent. Such a collabora- 
tion would complete the disintegrafion, polifical and moral, of 
the free society without subsfituting for the incenfives which 
operate among freê men the ruthlêss machinery of oppression 
which is at the disposal oftruly totalitarian Communist dictator- 
stfips. It would, thêrefore, rail, and the Russians would pursue 
their cold war to a vîctorious and bloodless conclusion. This in 
turn would înevitably lead to a destructive and probably fatal 
shooting war in which the English-speaking peoples would be 
forced to attemptthe lîberatîon of Europe at the price of the 
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destruction of Europe. It can thus be said, without qualifica- 
tion, that if we attempt the path of appeasement and acquiesce 
in the extension of the cold war, a shooting war cannot be 
avoided. The survival of Western Europe and the security of 
the English-speaking peoples ail over the world depend on 
holding the Russian cold war offensive north of the Danube 
and east of the Rhine. 
The basis of resistance to the cold war must first of all be 
moral and religious. Western Europe bas to recover ber belief 
in ber destiny and ber belief in the viability of free institutions 
before she will defend them, and this belief derives from and 
tan only be energized by a renewal of faith in the supernatural 
nature and destiny of man. But faith without works is vain, 
we have been truly informed. Those fighting the political 
battle for freedom must know that they bave behind them not 
only the sympathy but the armed diplomacy of the rest of the 
free world, and the arms must be suited to the tactical require- 
ments. You cannot avert a gangsters' coup in a great industrial 
city by dropping bombs and killing off the people you wish 
to save. 
It is probable that the moral and political regeneration of 
Western Europe and the first steps towards a working political 
association of its component nation-states will far precede 
economic rêcovery. This will be the danger, period, before any 
effective balance of real power bas been restored. I t Mil be 
during tkis danger period that the cold war Mil be pressed 
forward at every available opportunity. The day before yester- 
day it was France; yesterday it was I taly; to-morrow it may 
be France again. Western Europe must be armed to fight the 
¢old war with cold war weapons. The shooting war is hOt 
merely a desperat and costly remedy" it is no remedy at ail. 
The atom bomb may save Europe from a fate worse than death, 
but it cannot'save Europe from death. It is fortunately very 
possible that the prompt organization of an effective defence 
system for Western Europe may itself be sufficient to arrest the 
end war, but the operative word is "effective,' The bomber 
is not an effective weapon against the secret police and the 
cloak-and-dagger war. Tlae only effective defencè is the 
presence of an adequate number of fully trained and fully 
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mobilized airborne, mechanized, and motorized didsions on 
the Rhine frontier. %Vhat the appropriate number may be 
a matter for the military experts. The general view is that a 
force of eîghteen to twenty divisions would be suflïcient for 
Western Europe. It is common ground between military and 
civilian that had such a force, or even a force half the size, been 
available three years ago, Czechoslovakia would be still a free 
country, while the Berlin blockade would certainly never bave 
taken place. The reason why this force--a tiny contribution 
to expect from the United States, the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, France and the French Colonial Empire, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Luxembourg, and I taly--has 
never been available is the saine reason which will make it a 
complete answer to the cold war when it is. Nothing bas 
been done because we do not yet understand either the inter- 
national situation or the cold war, and the cold war will cease 
to be a menace once out action makes it plain that we und¢r- 
stand both. 
The general staffs thînk instinctively in terres of the shooting 
 war. Twenty full-strength divisions, they say, mean not less 
than 2,ooo,ooo men behind the lines to keep them in the field. 
They bave in mind, naturally enough, the immense air force 
and the supporting artillery, the men on the long lines of 
communication, the vast movements of oil, munitions, and 
food which laave to be alloweà for, and the reinforcements 
for all arms on the line of communications and at the base; 
they further look at the immense auxiliary forces of police,  
intelligence, medical services, canteens, entertainment oflïcers, 
laundry oflîcers, and so forth, which to-day swell the size of 
what would bave ben a very smalt axmy group in I9i  to a 
vast, unmanageable, and certainly immobIzable mob of men, 
women, and boys of all ages, ranks, and occupations. 
of us who bave observed thre¢ wars in the last half-century are 
well aware of the geometric progression which appears to 
govern the numerical relatîonship between thê fightîng line and 
the men wko lire in relative comfort and safêty in order' to 
emure that the fighting line shall fight. We are thus forced 
to agree, on the assamption that the ratio of non-fightîngto 
fighting troops is going to continue to incrcase at thc same 
K 
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speed as since the South African War, that in the next shooting 
war it will probably take not ,ooo,ooo but 4,o0o, o00 men to 
keep twenty powerful divisions in the field. 
A lot of this behind-the-line organizatîon is clearly unneces- 
sary even in a shootîng war. You can easily be so cautious, in 
insisting on a vast supporting framework for your spearhead, 
that in fact you reduce your spearhead to the point where it is 
unable to penetrate the defences opposed to it, or at least to 
the point where it takes so long to do it that the very eIficiency 
-of your behind-the-line organization adds greatly to the risks 
(for, in war, tîme is the greatest of all risksl, the cost, and the 
suffering. But we are not here considering a shooting war. 
We are considering the cold war, which îs essentially a policing 
operation. If we had had across the Czechoslovakian frontier 
a powerful mobile police army the Russian cout would not 
have been attempted because it would certainly bave failed. 
The moment the Kussians know that we are awake to what is 
going on, they will cease to attempt cold war operations, except 
where they bave so much genuine support in a country that 
the ability of the western allies to intervene will not be a 
decisive factor in influencing local opinion. We bave got, 
therefore, to learn that a new task is imposed on our milîtary 
forces which cannot be assessed by the old yardsticks. The 
behind-the-line organization necessary for international police 
operations is nothing at ail like that required for a great national 
army. It is hardly more than that required for police operations 
at home. The essential prerequisite of such a mobile inter- 
national police force as is required is a complete unîformity of 
equipment, training, and discipline, so that everytking requîred 
by all arms is întercl{angeable. Once this prerequisite is 
supplîed, the burden imposed by the proposal for twenty fully 
armed ans mobilized divisions on the R.hine frontier becomes 
supportable. It will, indeed, be see n at once that, given the 
co-operatîon of Western Germany and Spain, as well as the 
existing signatories to the Atlantic pact, the contribution which 
would be required from each country is by no means heavy, 
having regard to the forces at present maintained (Western 
Germany, ofcourse, excepted) in Western Europe. But we in 
Great ]h'it'ain must give the lead, and for the excellent reason 
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that we bave had this very problem to face for nearly one 
hundred years on another frontier. Under file twenty divisions 
plan, the British contribution could hot possibly exceed (or, 
indeed, approach) the number of long-service, fully mobilized 
troops we laave kept in India, Africa, and the Far East since 
the mutiny for duties of a predominantly polîce character. 
Out imperial problem was, in fact, a cold war problem and we 
solved it early by building out mîlitary system round the 
requirements of out Asiatic and A.frican Empire and hot vice 
versa. Our problem, which was once peculiar to us, is now the 
problem of the whole western world, to find a milîtary system 
which enables the western world to keep a fine, fully trained, 
long-service police army on the lZhine and at the saine rime 
to be able to expand and reinforce this army in the event of a 
shooting war in Europe. It can bê said with confidence that 
all serious students of war in thîs country and in the Unîted 
States know both that this îs the problem and that it can be 
solved. It îs laardly to be supposed that the French and 
German military experts are less intelligent or far-sighted. It 
is now ttle first duty of the Western European polificians to 
get together and, facing the realîfies of the problem, to instruct 
their military advisers to get together and work out a solution. 
Once that has been done, ttle menace of the cold war is 

over. 
As in the diplomafic so in the military sphere, the invasion 
of southern Korea affords a fimely warning. Korea is wîthin 
the easiest striking distance of an overwhelmingly superîor 
Unîted States fleet and air force. But neither arm could stop 
or even delay the advance of the mechanîzed ground forces of 
the invaders or prevent the crossing of the Han river. Sub- 
sfitute for the 38th parallel the Rhine fronder and for I5O 
somewhat iii-round tanks, manned by second-class troops, 
1,5oo tanks of the heaviest modern pattern, manned by hîghly 
trained troops, and the lesson is tragically clear. It must be 
heeded, and at once. 
Will Russia, if she finds the progress of the cold war eff¢c- 
tively arrested, herself mrn to the shooting war?  The answer 
here is guesswork, but it seems reasonable to say that s]e w 
hot, 'if she is promised any effective resîstance. Ulàmately, 
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Russia must be the loser in the shooting war, just as surely as 
she must ultimately win the cold war unless the West recovers 
the moral energy to oppose ber. The material superiority of 
the American productive machine is already fact, just as is the 
American superiority in economic resources. The recovery of 
moral energy in Western Europe is, on the contrary, not yet 
accomplished, and Russia will hot allow it to proceed without 
interruption by propaganda, sabotage, and fifth-column opera- 
tions. It is for this kind ofwarfare that Russia is pre-eminently 
prepared; she will not, however great ber diflîculties, be at all 
likely to abandon it, and choose of ber own initiative a form of 
warfare in which, however tempting ber immediate oppor- 
tunities, ber ultimate defeat can almost certainly be expected. 
In the sphere of politics, therefore, one new and important 
conclusion arises. Not only must the defence forces of tlae West 
be planned to meet the tactical requirements of cloak-and- 
dagger warfare, but some form of regional association for 
defence must be created which will make it politically possible 
within the framework of international law for the associated 
governmênts to lend each other support for the maintenance 
of internal ordr. It can never b sufficient under present 
conditions merely to guarantee the inviolability of frontiers. 
It is hOt only necessary by mutual economic assistance and 
Marshall Aid to ensure that the freely elected governments of 
the West be able to offer their peoples the chance of econ0mic 
recovery within a free system, but they must also be enabled 
to assist each other against the sabotage of their industry and 
the subversion of their free institutions by force. The Geneva 
doctrine ofnonintervention was always an affront to the moral 
sense of the world; to.day it is a menace to the survival of 
civilizaaon. If governments whicla are broadly baseà on the 
consent of the govemed are allowed to be overthrown by an 
armed minority while the rest Of the western world looks on, 
the cold war will r/ot be arrested. There are within every free 
nation-state to-day enough Coramunists and fellow travellers fo 
gîve to every attempt to destroy the regime from within the 
appearance of an ordinary politicaI manuvre by one politîcal 
party against another. We bave to learn that this deceptive 
appearance is itself a weapon in the cold war. , The politicians 
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of the West bave to face to-day the admittedly diflïcutt and 
confusing task of seeking the reality beneath the appearance. 
The faked election, the suborned government, the corrupted 
or censored pressall these are part of the technique by which 
Europe is being enslaved. It is an inescapable necessity of the 
rime that the use of these techniques be checked, and they will 
hot be checked by the periodical utterance of pious sentiments. 
If, whenever a traitor is shot or a murderer pays the penalty of 
his crimes, a howl of indignation is to go up from every 
'progressive' organization, not excluding some important sec- 
fions of the British Conservative part-y, the authority of govern- 
ment in a hard and ruthless age cannot be preserved. It will 
be quite useless to offer money and diplomafic support, or even 
arms, to the free nations, strugghng for survival on what are 
to-day the frontiers of civilization, ff we demand on every 
occasion, as the price of our assistance, a pardon for every 
traitor and a free railway pass to enable every murderer to 
rejoin his family for Christmas. Neither must we continue to 
assume, in face ofthe Christian revival in Europe, that êvery one 
approacking a Catholic church, except with the intention of 
burning it, is a dangerous and probably criminal reacfionary. 
We bave to learn once again to be hard, realisfic, tolerant to ail 
"the friends of civîlization--even to those we dislike--and 
ruttfless to all its nemies, even to those we like. 
We must also realize the significance of the change in the 
character of the governing classes in Western Europe. Europe 
in tfistorical rimes bas been governed in turn by an armed feudal 
aristocracy, a territorial nobîlity, and a propertied class, by 
milîtary power, by privilege, and by property. To-day Europe 
is  governed by professional polificians. The successive changes 
in the character of the governing classes bave been the result of 
conomic and social developments generally beneficent in their 
 character; but of all the consequences of social and economîc 
progress and potitical change the least beneficent, without a 
doubt,is the change in the status and quality of the men who 
rule on the confinent of Europe. British administration is no 
longer in the hands of a propertied, let atone a privileged, class, 
but ail classes collaborate, and the actual work of government 
is still largely in the hands of:those with some. hered.itary 
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experience ofits problems. Further, we have in Great Britain 
no disputed provinces, no alien populations, and no pretender 
to the throne. None of tllese conditions prevail on the 
Continent. Finally, there is in Great Britain no fundamental 
division of opinion on constitutional issues. The regime is hot 
challenged. (3an this be said of France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
or Greece? Is it likely to be the case within our lifetime in 
Germany? A disputed succession, file existence of republican, 
monarchical, or separatist parties, the bitter disputes between 
clericals and anfi-clericals, all these things imply that half the 
professional politicians on the Contirient are hot whole-hearted 
in tlleir loyalty to the regime they serve. This means that 
revolution, a coup d'état, the restoration or the fall of a monarchy, 
are continually recurring possibilîties, and that those WtlO work 
for them will never lack some volume of popular support. 
There are in every country of Europe large bodies ofpeople wtlo 
regard themselves as owing little or no loyalty to tlae exisfing 
regime, and who only hope by their votes to bring about a 
situation likely to lead to its collapse. Is it not obvious that in 
these conditions, and given the character of the new governing 
class, polifical stability is hardly to be expected even in normal 
conditions? In present circumstances, can the fate of the 
western world be put to the hazard every other year by some 
general election which may, by some chance combination of 
circumstances, leave the polifical balance in some key country 
in file hands of file Communists or their friends ? 
That is the determining argument for some pooling of 
sovereignty among the Western European states in matters of 
foreign policy and defence. In tlae long run it is thus, and thus 
only, that the internal affairs of the states can be left open to 
the unrestricted and democrafic play oïpublic opinion. Some 
poolîng of sovereignty stxould be immediately possible. Ger- 
tainly the polifical conditions for ttle security of Western Europe 
wîI1 hOt be satisfactorily and permanently provided untîl some 
pooling of sovereignty laas taken place. And such a pooling of 
sovereignty for the specific purpose of defence must OEerefore 
be OEe first caxdiral _aire of Brifish foreign policy. Unfil it 
possesses some responsible execufive instrument of goveï'nment, 
the. embryo generat staff of the Aflanfic powers or of Western 
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Union is a brain wîthout a bodx,. Great Brîtain must not 
dc¢ive hrself, as she is trying to do to-da/, into thintdng that 
in som¢ mysterious wa:f she can stand aside from Western 
Union, or pîck and choose those dth whom she vill graciousb  
associate. A Western Union for d¢fence, if it is to be militaril F 
effective, must include Great Britain and must also include 
Turky, Western Germany, and th Ibcrian peninsula. Our 
adhcrenc is politically, ¢conomically, and militarily indis- 
pensable to the strat¢gic purpos of Western Union. This 
purpose is to ensur¢ not onl F against any extension of th cold 
war but also that, in the event of a shoofing war, thc western 
powrs shall be in a position to pass at once to the offensive so 
that the new missile weapons fall not on the industrial zone of 
Western Europe and on Great Britain but on what is to-day 
Russiar-occupid trritory. For this purpose Great Britaîn is 
indispensable as an advanced base for the mass r¢inforc¢ments 
which will corne from North America. Th Britîsh industrial 
potcntial is also necessary to th military conomy of Western 
Union. Finally, our political role îs to înterpret Europe to 
the United States. We alone of the great powers talk, however 
falt¢ringly, two languagcs : th languages of th¢ old and of th 
new world. For this reason w shall always b much mis- 
understood by both, but we are for this reason neccssary to both. 
Further, unlcss we are active and enthusiastic participants in 
Western Union, w shall hot g¢t th. co-opCration of th 
western powers in the defence of south-¢ast Asia, whîch îs so 
much more important to us than to any othr European 
power. As we bave sen, the safety of our econom¥ depnds 
on calling a halt to the Communist advance in that quartCr. If 
that advanc continues, it wîll not only ruin us irretrîevably 
but add imm¢nsely to th¢ milîtary power of Russia in Europe. 
Looking at the Asiatic problem realistically, the continued 
adherence of India and Pakistan to the Commonwealth îll 
depend largely if not entirely on the milîtary strength in south- 
east Asia of the Western European powers. If great aggrega- 
fions of populations in south-east Asia stand by the Western 
European traditions and civîlîzafion, which they will only do 
if Western Europe and flac United States stand by them, then 
the threat ofa  Communîst China will be unlikely fo materialize. 
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If it does hOt, a balance of forces in Asia as well as in Europe 
can in due course be reached. On the opposite reckoning, with 
Russia dominant in Asia, the catastrophe of an atomic war, a 
war fought, that is, with the despairing and ultimately futile pur- 
pose of destroying the adversary, would be almost inevitable. 

When we contrast what should be the aims of our foreign 
policy with our resources, we begin to measure the extent of 
our decline from the status and strength necessary to a great 
power. We have lost our Asîatic base, our Asiatic striking 
force, and our Asiafic industrial potential without losing any of 
out Asiafic responsibilities or being in a position to give OEern 
up. Secondly, we are wholly governed by a public opinion 
which is not merely uninstructed but which has been, with 
deliberation and over a period of years, wrongly instructed in 
foreign affairs. Out people bave been brought up to think 
tlaat there is a ready-made solution for all imperial problems by 
conferring autonomy within the (3ommonwealth, or, if neces- 
sary, îndependence outside the Commonwealth, on any one wJao 
will take it. Our people have been taught to believe that this 
policy is hot only wise and virtuous but that it relieves them of 
any cause for worry, as if we had governed and defended India 
in order to protect the 6,000 Englîshmen engaged in file 
business of government or stayed in Burma in order to protect 
Government House at Rangoon. The attitude is as ridiculous 
as that ofthe Turkish diplomat whom the Baroness Kleinmichel 
met after the end of the First World War; ' the collapse of ttxree 
empires had left hîm entirely unmoved, but when he heard that 
the Yacht Club in Petrograd 'was closed he burst into tears.' 
To conceive of government as an extra course in the banquet 
of lire whic]x you can leave out, and yet be certain to tiare the 
re.st served up to you at leisure with the saine refinements, is to 
¢arry self-decepfion to the point of fantasy. Yet that îs the. 
beliefto which public opinion b.as been assiduously trained. In 
EUropean affairs we bave had a tragic awakening, but unfor- 
tunatel.y we are tempted by this very fact to imagine that we can 
¢ompensate for but new liabilities on the RJaine by sloughing 
off out old responsibîlifies in the. Mëditerranean, th¢ Middle 
East, and south-east Asia. Wë cannot do anvthin of the kind.. 
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Thirdly, we have temporarily încapacitated ourselves for 
self-defence, let alone for defending any one else, by leaving 
ourselves with no reserve of taxable wealth. No nation in that 
positîon tan wage more than a very short and easy war. We 
are face to face with the risk of a long and desperate war. All 
wars are necessarily financed to a great extent by inflation, 
since money bas to be poured out on a lavîsh scale to men 
engaged on economically non-productive labour, fighting, or 
makîng munitions and other goods for destructive purposes. 
This inflation can be kept wîthîn bounds only if the nation 
whîch finds itself at war can, almost at once, double ifs rate of 
taxation and so prevent purchasing power gettirîg out of pace 
with the supply of consumer goods. Such a policy, however, 
is împracticable if taxation is already so high that any sub- 
stantîal addition would drain the banks oftheir private balances, 
bankrupt the owners of real estate, by making it impossible for 
people to pay rents or mortgage interest, and ruin the insurance 
offices by makîng it impossible for people to keep up their 
premiums. The banks, the building societies, the great ground 
landlords (now almost without exception the great financial 
institutions), and the insurance companies are the chier pîilars 
of any war-time finance and, whatever government may say 
in peace-time,"it must look to them for help thé moment war 
is declared. If a country bas, as we bave to-day, no reserves 
of taxable wealth, taxation cannot, in fact, be inereased and 
the only financial agent left is the printîng press. That way 
lies ruin, and those whom we wish to courir on as allies and 
those who regard us as their potential or actuat enemîes are 
alike aware of the fact. Mr. Bevin may make magnificent 
speeches, and Mr. Skinwell may sent his magnîficent jet- 
fighters and bombêrs to show tlae flag round the world, but the 
men who dêtermine policy look behind the façade to the lîard 
realîty of out financial position. Are we financîally able to 
fight another long war, or ar e we hot? 
Fourthly, we bave to face the prospect of many yêars of 
European unrest without the immense strength that came to 
us in years past from a predominant navy and a powerful 
empire. It is no fatttt of ours that sea power without air power- 
is now oflitfle account. It is,-laowever, our mîsfortune, because 
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air power without sea power is, for an island people with sea 
communications, equally useless. We have, therefore, in order 
to retain, as we must, the unchallenged cornmand of the sea, 
to be supreme in two arms and in three dimensions. This 
imposes an immense strain on our manpower, and more 
particularly because it is far from certain that the offensive is 
hot for the moment on top in the submarine war. The loss of 
out Indian Empire is, of course, an absolute loss. Granted 
that the new dominions of India and Paldstan support us 
unquestîonably, they will be more likely to need assistance for 
their own defence than to take over from us the defence of our 
vital Asiatic interests. Out position in Africa is also far less 
happy than in the past. Our Palestine policy has antagonized 
the Arab world, and out relations with the dominion govern- 
ment in South Africa are by no means cordial. Only in the 
old dominions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand can 
we look with confidence for gallant, generous, and efficient help 
in trouble. Mainly, and rightly, we must look to ourselves, 
and must, therefore, face out responsibilities. 
We can only defend Western Europe with the effective 
military co-operation of alI the nations of Western Europe, 
including Western Germany and the Iberian peninsula. Unless 
the defence of Western Europe by the Western Europeans is 
effectively organîzed with reasonable speed, the financial and 
industrial backing of the United States will hot be continued 
and Western Union will not be achieved witlaout British 
initiative. Before we can commit ourselves freely to that 
initiative we must reacla an agreement with the United States, 
France, and I-Iolland to secure and stabilize the position in 
south-east Asia. 
Being at once a maritime, a European, and an Asiatic.power 
we have, of ail European powers, the heaviest burden to bear. 
Wê must, as a condition of our survîval, be ready to adapt out 
domestic policy so that we can dîscharge that burden. We 
are hot to-day doing so. 
. in conclusion , something must be said of Russia's position 
ana ambitions as they must be inferred from ber actions. In 
one  sense it is truc to say that the poHcy of Russia bas not 
changed with the centuries; there is no reason why it should. 
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She wîshes fo securc and exploit as mucl of the mîneral wealth 
of Poland and Silesîa and as much of the cornland of 
Ukraine and the Hungarîan plain and of Rumania as she can. 
Shc wishes to secure control of thc Dardanelles and so secure 
an exit to the Mcdîterranean. In Asia she wishes fo extend her 
hold over China; în this way she wîshe» fo loosen our hold on 
India. 
Nevertheless, it is a very different Russia which is pursuing 
these ambitious aims. Is she still an imperial power, strong, 
united, and determined, or is she driven to expansionist policies 
either by hysterical fanaticism for the Communist cause or, as 
so often in history, by internal weakness? These questions 
cannot be answered certainly, because, like all uncivilized 
powers, Russia publishes no reliable statistics and a great 
number of statements whîch are plain ries. Ail great armies, 
however, hot even excluding those of Germany, decline in 
efficiency after a great war and we know that as late as i94 
the Russian armies were notably less efficient than the German, 
wlfile the German by that date were far behind the standard 
set by the United States and Great Britain. Secondly, Russia's 
industrial efficiency, although certainly increasing, is far below 
that of Western Europe, and much further below that of 
United States, while the available statisfics îndicate that her 
agricultural production per hectare, even in the latê tlfirfies « 
was actually below that for I913 .t Thirdly, there bave been 
t Compare, for example, thc following staoEtic of graîn output for 1913 
and for  934-38 : 

Year 

I913 
934 
935 
t936 
937, 
938 

Area 
(Million 
Hectares) 

94"4 
Io4"7 
xo3"4 
o'4 
o4"4 
o'4 

Index 
Numbers 

IOO 
 o'9 
I09" 5 
I05" 5 
 Io-6 
o8-5 

Gro 
Output 
(Million 
Centners) 

80I "0 
804-6 
8o- 9 
744"6 
98 .6 
854'9 

Index 
Numbem 

fO0 
oo- 4 
IOI " 
92"9 
t'7 
o6"7 

Average 
Yield per 
Hectare (in 
Cenmers) 

8"5 
7"6 
7"8 
7"3 
o'3 
8"4 

Index 
Num- 
hem 

IO0 
89"4 
9'8 
85"9 
98"8 

For other flluminatîng statistîes see W. T. McVktîe's article ' Soviet Russia  
Agricultural Statistîes and Comments.'3fa English Rd.a.o, May 948. 
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a number of '.purges' since I945 which indicate weakness and 
fear, hot strength and audacity. It is certain that the Soviet 
productive economy is immeasurably more powerful than that 
of Czarist Russia, but it is idiotic to imagine that it is as yet 
approaching that of Great Britain or the United States. Given 
the Russian manpower and resources, their annual income in 
goods and services should be nearly treble that of the United 
States. Quite obviously it is nothing of the kind. Russia is 
still, despite ber immense natural advantages, hot only rela. 
tiveIy but absolutely poorer in every way than the United 
States. She îs supreme only in ber use of two weapons---fear 
and propaganda. By fear she works on ber neighbours; by 
propaganda on ber more distant adversaries. We can and 
must disarm ber of the first of these weapons by creating a 
powerful international police army ready for instant action in 
defence of freedom, wherever, in Europe's no man's land, its 
standard is raised. But we bave to be equally alive to Russian 
propaganda, a lot of which we are swallowing, hook, line, and 
sinker, to-day. Has Russia really got 6,ooo military aeroplanes 
with trained crews? Has she really got 5oo long-range 
submarines with their crews? And what of the inhumer. 
able armoured divisions of which we hear? We should cast 
out mînds back to i938 and 1939. We know now that the 
o,ooo bombers ready to be launched at Great Britain on 
the outbreak of" war were hot in reality oo, nor even 
o. Even when, after our defeat, we had to face without 
allies the whole air strength of Germany, ît proved to be a task 
withîn out capacity. As for 1939, we know now that there 
were, in ïact, between the whole armed might of France and 
Great Britain and Brlin in September 1939 only eight regular 
divisions and thirty-two reserve divisions, no company or 
battery of which had ever fired live ammunitîon and none of 
whieh were ready in any respect to go into action, z' We were 
the victims of the biggest bluff in history. Let us at least learn 
the lesson which we ought to bave learnt from the Spanish 
Civil War, when propaganda nearly won a war whîch no one, 
in fact, ever bgan to fight and which nevei-, fïrom the very 
 Soe'W the Grman-Army Prepared for War in 9397' ,by Gemeral 
Sîegfried Westphal, Egti«h Revi, e Magazine,November I949. 
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beginning, had any possible chance of military success. I t is 
often wise to overestîmate your enemy, but it is a tragedy to 
lose a war through so doing, as we did in i939. We must 
greatly beware of doing the same thing again. 
Finally, we must remember Russia's Achilles heel. The 
establishment of Communism throughout Europe îs essential to 
ber economy if it is to be expanded rapîdly and she is therefore 
condemned to be consistently aggressive and thus to deny 
hersêlf the greatest of ai1 military weapons, surprise. The free 
nations of the west can live and expand and grow strong in thê 
world as it is. So, ultimately, can Russia. That îs the one 
hopeful fact in the world of to-day. But Russîa wîshes to 
expand very rapidly, and that is the least hopeful fact in the 
world to-day. ' 
From the earliest rimes there bave always been debtor and 
creditor countries, and the world's accounts were ultimately 
balanced by the actual transfer of gold or treasure from the one 
to the other. This method was never satîsfactory. Spain in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries died of a surfeit of gold 
from the Indies, as, fifteen centuries earlîer, the vigour and 
character of Rome had been sapped by the înflux of treasure 
from Dacia and the East. The solution to a problem which 
had puzzled humanity from the earliest dawn of civîlization 
was found in thc nineteenth century to be capital investment 
in the debtor by the credîtor countries, and this remaimthe 
only effective long-term solution of a problem which is of its 
nature a permanent one, although the rotes of the different 
countries will change from generation to generatîon with OEe 
shîfting balance of power, the discovery of new sources of 
wealth, and the development of new industries or territories. 
An important factor underlying the inter¢st of the United 
States in the free-economy countries of Europe and in their 
overseas possessions is their need for fields for capital investment 
to balance their huge export surplus. It is, howevcr, a neces- 
sary condition of such investment that the countries in which 
it is madë shall be politically stable ud militaxily secure. 
Hence Marshall Aid, and hencê the Aflantic defënce pact. 
Hence also the growing interest in the Unîted States in the 
more ambitious scheme for Aflanûc Union. 
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Precisely the same motives are behind the pressure of 
Russia to push the iron curtain further west and further south. 
Russia's export potential is vast, although still far from being 
realîzed. Russia, therefore, will need, as the United States 
needs already, fields for capital investment abroad. Just, how- 
ever, as a free-enterprise economy can only invest in other free 
economies, so a Communist economy can only invest in other 
Communist countries. Since Communism nowhere exists by 
the will of the people but only by force, this means in effect 
that Iussia can only hope to find fields for investment in 
countries under her own political control. It is thus useless at 
present either to expect lussîan pressure westwards to be 
relaxed or to expect any willing relaxation of political control 
over the countrîes behind the iron curtain. On the other hand, 
this anatysis reveals very clear reasons why P,,ussia is unlîkely, 
in so far as she is guided by self-interest, to pass from the cold 
war to the shoofing war, always provided, but only provided, 
that the west is so armed and prepared that the shooting war 
would be a stern and destructive struggle and not another 
march to Dunkirk. . 
It is sometimes saîd that Kussia must, in the long run, become 
the predomînant world power because of her illimitable un- 
developed resources in men, materials, and terrîtory. Tkis îs 
hot so. In Canada, Australia, Africa, and New Zealand, to 
say nothing of south-east Asia, the free-economy countries have 
vastly greater potentîal resources and fields for capital învest- 
ment which are immediately available, subject only to the 
securîty of Western Europe. If we can rise to the b.eight of our 
grave and urgent responsibilitîes in the matter of promoting 
Western Union and the military defence of Western Europe 
and the Mediterranean basin and south-east Asia, our future as 
a great power will remain. If we fail to rise quickly and 
vigorously to out responsibilities, we shall continue to decline 
and need not hope to recover. . 
We are hot to-day rising to the level of these high responsi- 
bitîties, and our voîce lacks the accent of authority, without 
which ail power' is vain and ail pride but dust. We are hot 
ready t 0 best.ride the" world's stage resolutely and to defend 
everywhere out English conception ofjusdCe and ordered peace 
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Unless ve do so, these conceptions will play no part in that 
commerce of ideas and ideals out of which the new world will 
be born. Men only believe in absolute values. Such belief, 
and such alone, energizes faces and institutions, and only 
energ-y so generated is irresisdble. Men who are preaching 
tle doctrine of compromise and peace at any price are admitting 
that they themselves bave no dynamic ideas to give them cnergy 
to resist the destructive ideas of othcrs. The domination of 
estern European civilization on the Continent by those whom 
Burke well called vulgar and mechanical politicians, is we may 
hope, over. Let us, however, be sure that we can continue that 
notable quotation with a clear conscience, and say that such 
bave also no more place among ourselves. A nation that cornes 
to believe that rîght and wrong can be determined by tlîe 
counting of heads bas corne to believe that right and wrong 
are meaningless terres. /Vhen a nation believes that, the gares 
of hell bave prevailed against it. Such a nation can possess 
no justification for the assumption of any mission, for the 
enforcement of any rule. It must wither and quickly die 
before the instinctive and dominant force of nations still potent. 
'There is no escape from the law whîch has made resolutîon, 
courage, audacity, an inspiration to sacrifice, and an exaltation 
in servîng the condition of the enduring greatness of peoples.' 
We, of all nations, should derive from our history and our 
heredity a full measure of these qualifies. It is my hope that 
we may yet prove to laave done so, and that the sombre and dis- 
honouring record of the last thîrty years of futile dîplomacy and 
inconclusive war may be only an interlude in the history of a 
great nation. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

z95o. ENGLAND UNDER SOCIALISM 
.... 

MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'$ reference to the Gestapo in his 
first broadcast beforc the 945 clection is said to bave cost him 
the elccfion. Ail that he had done, however, was to adorn 
with Churchillian rhetoric the important comment that the 
policy of Mr. Atflee and his colleagues was hot democratic but 
totalitarian. Any British Govcrnment, wlaeer Conservative, 
Liberal, or Socialist, is under our cxisfing constitution omni. 
competent. We have no written constitution. The second 
chamber bas no right of permanent veto, and the sovercign 
bas no right of veto at ail. An independent judiciary was once 
regarded as a safeguard of liberty but tlaat safeguard is now 
negafived by thc new practice ofretrospective legislafion. The 
individual now bas no secure rights against the State and can 
even, as was seen at Nuremberg, be executed for doing some- 
thing which was hOt a crime when he did it. There is, there- 
fore, nothing that an elected majority, howevêr bare, cannot 
in theory do, and no consfitufional reform is necessary to tender 
a Brifish Government totalitarian; it need only desire to be so. 
The essence, as the world undêrstands it, of totalitarianism is 
the two-fotd daim that the individual bas no antecedent rights 
against the State and that the State bas no obligation to deal 
unfformly witla all individuals. The second daim is much the 
more deadly in practice. Mr. Attlee's government makes both 
claims without reserve. 
As long as the State accepted in practice the obligation to 
treat alt Classes, ail creeds, and all races alike, public opinion 
provided substantial security against injustice. Ifit was neces- 
sary," belote any man could be punished for his opinion, to 
legis!ate so, that all. men could be punished for their opinions; 
if, ,belote anyman could be arbitrarily deprived ofhis property; 
, 
, 
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it was ncessary to lslat¢ so that no man had any right to 
lais prop¢rty, thn most mn were, in fact, s¢cur¢ in th¢s¢ 
fr¢edoms. Itis truc that, all through history, th¢ Stat¢ has 
claimed to possess rservd pow¢rs to deal «xcptionally with 
¢xceptional cases. Th¢ ¢xtrem¢ assertion of th¢s powers was 
th¢ Bill ofAttaind¢r by which, without proc«ss oflaw or proving 
that th subject had brok¢n any law, an indivîdual could, by 
a special Act ofParliament, be d¢privd of lire, liberty, propert-y 
or civil rights or, oftn cnough, of" all simultan¢ously. A more 
usual ¢xercise of" the State's r¢served pow¢rs was th¢ dental of 
civil rights, ¢ithr in whole or in part, to, hcr¢dcs, prior to th 
R¢formation, and, aftcr the R¢formation, to Roman Catholics, 
and on occasion to diffrnt s¢cts or, even, in th¢ case of" 
non-jurors, to ministers of th¢ Established Church. Subject to 
this important exception, th¢ course of our history ran st¢adily, 
af'ter th¢ Tudor r¢volution had run its course, agaînst flac gr¢at 
assumption ofpow¢rs ruade by th Stat¢ in th¢ sixt¢¢nth century. 
By th¢ middl¢ of th¢ ninct¢nth c¢ntury, politicai libcrty was 
absolut¢, in th¢ s¢ns¢ that all m¢n w¢r¢ fr¢¢ to think and to 
sp¢ak as th¢y likd and to do what thcy lik¢d with th¢ir own; 
the function of th¢ Stat¢ was r¢duc¢d to se¢ing that no man 
infring¢d another's rights to do as h¢ chose with his lire and 
property. This work¢d against social justice becaus¢ in prac- 
tice th¢ propertyless w¢re pow¢rless against th¢ mon ofprop¢rty; 
th¢ prop¢rtyless had won th¢ right to sp¢ak and to organiz¢, 
but th¢y lack¢d ¢ right to vote, which they dJd not obtaîn in 
full m¢asure until r9 5. N¢v¢rthel¢ss, th¢ social conscience 
was fully awaken¢d and the nin¢te¢nth c¢ntary was (as w¢ bave 
sc¢n) the gr¢at ag¢ of social r¢form and saw the slow, tentative, 
partial r¢turn to th¢ m¢di¢val th¢ory ofth¢ right of ail, tog¢th¢r 
with polifical lib¢rty, to a s¢cur¢ economic and social status. 
But a new and wholly dîff¢r¢nt note was struck in th¢ pr¢scnt 
century, when Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman's govemment 
întroduced a ditTerenfial rate of taxation for unearned as 
posed to earned income. Here was the assertion by the State 
that one class in the community, as less morally deserving, was 
to be ditTerenfially treated: A few years later the State ruade 
another revo!ufionar Y departurc in begînnîng, through thc 
machinery ofMr. Lloyd George's Insurance Act., the traner of 
', 
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cash from one class in thc community fo thc private use and 
enjoyment of the indivîdual membcrs of another class. With 
the extension of the franchise aftcr thc First Arorld Arar, if 
became, ai once, a question where these two new procedurcs 
would end. They ended as we know in thc establishment, by 
1939, of that cnfircly new politico-econornic system first known 
as state capitalism and now more generally called the welfare 
state. The structure of file welfare state was completed by the 
Beveridge insurance proposais, wlaicla became law in 1945 and 
1946, by tlae National Health Service Act of 1947, and by the 
Butler Educafion Act, passed in I94¢. 
The essence of tlae welfare state, as conceived by its capitalist 
inventors, was that the Sta.te preserved the free enterprise 
system on conditions. The principal condition was that the 
government guaranteed that the system should provide a divi- 
dend to the community over and above what it had always 
paid in wages, rent, interest, and profits. This dividend had, 
by 1935, taken the form of a guarantee of work or maintenance 
and a great social security system partly non-contributory and 
at all points heavily subsidized. The plans of Mr. (3hurchill's 
national government, implemented in part by fllat govern- 
ment, in part by Mr. (3hurchill's 'caretaker' government, and 
in part by 1Vr. Atflee's government, provided for file extension 
of the social security sclaeme to all classes on a contributory 
but still heavily subsidized scale, for tlae addition to that scheme 
of a system of family allowances and otlaer increased benefits, 
for a free national health service, and for an extension of the long 
established free education service to include secondary educa- 
tion for all up to the age of fifteen and more generous provision 
for free higher and university education. 
The welfarè state necessitated from tlle first a completely 
new approach to the problem of taxation. Taxation used to 
provide communally for tllose services (such as defence, public 
healtll, police, justice, street tighting, drainage, sanitation, and 
so fort.h) wlaich by their nature could hot be provided by the 
individual citizens for themselves. By 193 9 taxation had 
become, flrst and foremtst, th machinery wkich takes away 
from OEe normal recipients, the wage and salary" earners, the 
tlolders of mortgages or debentures, tb.e owners of real estate, 
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and the owncrs of risk-capital, a high proportion of tIe pur- 
chasing power arising out of the net product of cnterprisc, 
and gives it to the State to be expendcd as the State thinks rîght 
in the public interest. This transfcr involvcd a vast redistribu- 
tion of income justified hot by the provcd capacity of the 
recipients to produce but by their imputed necd to consume. 
The distinction between proofand imputation was fundamental 
to the systcm and amountcd to the partial acceptancc by the 
capitalist free enterprise system of thc Socialist ethic, 'from 
each accordJng to his capacity, to each in accordance with 
his need.' 
Partly as the result of muddle-headedness, partly as the result 
of a deliberately mendacious propaganda, the welfare state, 
of which the true originator was, in so far as any one man îs 
cntitlcd to the credit, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, îs both confused 
with Socialism and widely regardcd as having been introduced 
by the prcsent Socialist Govcrnmcnt. Itis as rcvolutionary a 
conception as Socialism, but itis fundamentally different from 
it, and all that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues bave contrîbuted 
toit is to implcmcnt thc dccisions of Mr. Churchîll's war-time 
coalition governmcnt, which in itself merely proposcd to carry, 
to their logical conclusion the social security system whose 
broad lines had been laid down once and for all by Conservative 
statesmen long before 939. 
The welfare state has, wîth many merits, many grave 
defects, alike as a system of government and a way of lffe for a 
societydefects which have been thrown into hîgh relief by a 
great deal of maladministration during the last rive years, but 
1V[r. Attlee and his colleagues are in process of substîtuting 
Socialism for that state capitalist system which gave bixth to the 
welfare state. To understand the social and economic condi- 
tion of England to-day we must first of ai1 be clear as to the 
difference between the welfare state as planned and the 
welfare state under Socialism. We shall then be able to see 
how far the disorders and difficultîes of our rime are due to 
Socialism or the threat of it and how far they are due to the 
inherent weakness of the welfare state for the creation of which 
the Conservatîves and, to a far less tent, the Liberal party 
are primarily responsible. 
, 
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The key defect of the welfare state is that there is no 
principle working between the individual and the community 
which will automadcally limit the claires of the one on the other 
to what is fair, reasonable, or even possible. There is no reason 
in the welfare state world why education shoulà stop at fffteen 
instead of eighteen; why aspirins for neurasthenics should be 
paid for and hot holidays by the seaside for children. On the 
other side of the picture, there is .no reason why àiscriminatory 
taxation should begin with incomes of F,ooo per annum and 
hot at I,5OO per annum or at F3,ooo per armure. All these 
things are arbitrary decisions of government, continuously 
varying not so much under direct political pressure, as cynics 
might expect, as according to the wlaims or prejudicës of our 
different rulers. On the other hand, if we regard the system a 
a whole, i.e. file totality of the benefits in cash and tdnd tobe 
provided by OEe welfaïe state, there was, under the free 
economy, a clear self-regulafing principle at work. The 
essential safeguard of the welfare state is private enterprise. 
The upwarà limit to what the state can spend is provided by 
what private enterprise can pay wtfile remaining an efficient 
productive system. 
Every penny which, in popular language, 'the State' spends 
is provideà hot out of the 'aggregate of private income,' so- 
called, but out of the (much smaller) 'net product of enter- 
prises'i which, unfil the Socialists came into power, were wholly 
 The 'aggregate of private income' is the total of all incomes, induding 
those provideà by simple transi'en of income, e.g. social security payments, 
war pemions hot r¢lated to camings. The 'income received from factors 
of production' is smaller, being the total of the national income from rent, 
intexest, profita, professional earnings, salaries, wages, but excluding tramfer 
payments. The 'net product of enterprises' is much smaller again; the 
difference between this figure and that for income from factors of production 
b¢ing that portion of the government's expenàiture which is collected from 
th¢ redpients of the net product of'enterprise and used to provide an income 
.for those engaged in acfivities hot dassed as enterprîse--notably the armed 
forces and the civil service, the servants of public and local authorities and 
the holders of govexnment soeurifies (excluding, of course, the new national. 
izafion issues, the .interest on which is or should be the product of the 
nafionalized enterprises). 
The respective totals of these three 'incomes' (as defmed above) for 946. 
wa £9,455,ooo,ooo, £8,xoo,ooo,ooo, aad £6,5o,ooo,ooo. Thcs¢ figures 
reflect at one and the saine rime the Clirecfly infiationary character of 
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private enterprises. The first charge on private enterprise 
for wages and salaries" if the rate of taxation on a particular 
enterprise (or on its products or on its customers} is so high 
that at any given moment it is impossible to pay the cxisting 
rates of salaries and wages without failing to meet the interest 
on its prior charges (loans, mortgages, or debenturesl, or to 
make proper provision for repairs, renewats, and modernization 
of plant and machinery, the enterprise must either cease to 
produce or it must pay lower salaries and wages. In pracdce 
this state of affairs will come about for ail inàustrial enterprises 
at about the saine rime, and the productive machine will make 
the required adjustment either by paying lower real salaries 
and wages (i.e. increasing prices and retaining the old rate of 
wages) or by cutti.'ng wage rates (i.e. keeping prices stable and 
reducing the nominal rate of wages). The virtue ofthe private 
enterprise system (considered from this point of view) is that 
it cannot carry losses indefiniteIy. In the overwhelming majority 
of businesses the adjustment must be ruade before the loss ocatrs, 
because there is no fund available to the ordinary private 
business from which recurrent losses tan be met. The free 
reserves of businesses are sufficient to meet seasonal losses, or 
non-recurrent losses, of a moderate eharacter, but no business, 
however prosperous, tan afford to run ata Ioss for more than 
a year or two and for most businesses itis amatter of months. 
The private enterprise system provides, therefore, a very real 
assurance that the economy of the welfare state will hot get 
permanently,out of balance, that, in short, we shall hot wake 
up one day and find ourselves bankrupt as a nation, and, 
therefore, as îndividuals; with out savings anà out livelihood 
gone atone and the saine rime and ai1 the State's 'promises to 
pay' in the form of insurance benefits, pensions, and the like, 
repudiated atone fell swoop, or met (as would actually happen) 
in a.eurrency deprecîated to the point of being worttfless. 
Wht Brifish Soëialism is doing, slowly but apparenfly quite 
. 
government expenditure, and the immense drain imposed on the private 
enterprise system by the present levd of such expenditurc both î.u the 
diversion of manpower from production and în the diverdon of spenng 
lîowe.r which could (and fo a substantlal extent should) be applied to 
capital purposes. , 
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deliberately, is to take out of the welfare state the one regulating 
principle wkich the private enterprise system provided. Itis 
true that, although a strong minority of the Socialist party wish 
as quickly as possible to extend Socialism until the whole fieId 
of private productive enterprise is brought under state owner- 
ship and control, there îs certainly a minority (and just possibly 
a bare majority) who wish to halt the process of Socialism at the 
point which it bas already reached. This section of the party 
hope to keep the true Socialists quiet by making from rime to 
drue further strictly limited incursions into Socialism, hot 
primarily toweaken the structure of private enterprise but 
rather to .boIster up the extremely insecure structure of the 
socialized public utilities by creating one or two profitable state 
monopolies in the productive sphere. All Socialists, however, 
are equally determined to destroy the self-regulating principle 
provided by private enterprise, because they are all determined 
to meet such increases in the price of necessities as may be 
forced on private enterprise by the needs of the welfare state 
either by subsidies to the consumer or by increased wages. I t 
is their fixed determinafion that whoever shall pay for the ever- 
increasing costs of the welfare state it shall hOt be the worldng- 
class consumer. It is that determination, rather than the 
scatter-brained dream of balancing the losses on nationalized 
transport anà state-controlled agriculture by profits from a 
state steel or sugar-refining monopoly, whîch immediately 
threatens Britain with the worst economic crisis in her history. 
It is easy to see that a fall in world prices would create a 
crisis, in, which either wages would bave to fall or we should 
lose our export trade, but that crisis would be one of mal- 
adjustment only, since the fall in world prices would ex h.ypothsi, 
enable nominal wages to be reduced without a fall in real wages. 
That crisis, therefore, would be essentially political and there- 
fore retatively mînor. The major crisis which faces us will 
arîse from the fact that the only regulafing principle in the 
welfare state was that the demands of the beneficiaries had 
to be met out of the product of the irivate enterprise system 
which would be forced, ff the demands were excessive, either 
to raise prices or rêduce costs ancl so keep the national economy 
in balance. To-day we are faceà with the fact that a numerical 
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majority of the electorate are promised by the State that what- 
ever the economic consequence of their demands on the welfare 
state they shall not be called upon to pay them. We are thus 
in a position where the inherent weakness of the welfare state 
itself must, in the judgment of most people, lead the country 
to disaster. There is no logical limit to the demands that can 
be ruade upon the welfare state other than the burden which 
the grant of the demands must place on those who make them, 
but that limit only operates so long as the free economy is 
allowed to work freely. The Socialists insist that it shall not 
be allowed to do so. 
Analysing the problem of the welfare state fifteen years ago,  
I wrote as follows :' The real diflïculty offormîng any even rough 
estimate of the present security of our position, out social and 
cultural ideals, out moral standards, and so on, lies in this 
certainty, that the system is not stafic. Of all its defects that, 
in the view of many sympathefic observers, is the most serious. 
How serious it is we see at once if wê ask ourselves, not as 
polificians, but as simple and decent Christian citizens, a few 
random questions. Why should educafion for the children of 
the poor stop at fourteen rather than at fifteen, sixteen, or 
seventeen? Why should a man and his wife, out of work 
through no fault of their own, receive, for instance, 26s. a week 
rather than 36s. or 46s. or 56s. ? Why should the working man 
get free medical treatment but hOt free dental treatment ? Why 
should not the old age pension be 2os. or 3os. a week? Why 
should the agricultural labourer be uninsured and the town 
labourer insured against unemployment? 
'It is ofthe essence of state capitalism, and th fact distin- 
guishes it from any other system past, present, or projected, 
that it contains neither wîthin its political armoury nor its 
philosophy any answer at ail, either good, bad, or indifferent, to 
any of these questions. Under conditions of anarchy the 
strong arm provides an intelligible ff immoral rite to wealth, 
women, and food. Under feudalism rights corresponded to 
obligations and the obligations discharged were in actual 
pracfice vital to the community; they încluded the protection 
of the Crown lands from marauders and the protection of the 
x I refer to the welfare state in tl passage as '.tate capitalîm.' 
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holdings of aH freemen and villeins alike from the exactions of 
Church and State. Even privilege had its basis in distinctions 
humanly intelligible. A lord, drunk or sober, was a lord, and 
entitled, in tb.e opinion of the majority, to be treated as such. 
To pass along the centuries to the epoch only just concluded, 
thc individualist system had a perfectly logical defence to the 
most grotesque anomalies of fortune, and, what was far more 
important, a perfectly logical answer to all polifical agitation. 
The theory was a perfect equality of opportunity, and ff the 
theory was hOt working the practical answer was to make it work. 
And, in so far as it did work, file system justified itself. In the 
long run it failed to work, but only because of the resolute 
refusal of the governing class to turn the theory of equal 
opportunity into pracfice .... Communism, like individu- 
alism, provides an answer which may be unsatisfactory (though 
in a different way), but is at least intelligible .... Tke state 
capitalist society is unique in providing no answer at all.' 
It will be noted tlaat in every instance given in tlis passage, 
written in I93¢, of possible new demands to which, under tàe 
welfare state, there would be no logical answer, the demands 
foreskadowed tlve long since been made and granted. A mass 
of altogetlaer new demands has also, since then, been ruade 
and granted, and further demands are on tlxe way. Already 
th vast army of state pensioners is gravely dissatisfied and, 
as i write, substanfial increases are proposed for the 1,2oo, ooo 
persons in receip't of National Assîstance, mainly in supple- 
mentation of welfare state benefits. How long wilI th people 
be content to get as public assistance what they bave beea 
taught to claim as a right? Most of OEe claires made on the 
welfare state are inlaerently reasonable; the situation is crifica] 
hot because they are unreasonable but because they are claimed 
as a rigtxt, irrespecfive of effort, and because the machinery of 
economic adjustment which would relate at least the totality of 
suclx claires to the economîc effort of fixe workers as a whol 
bas been ddibiately put out of action by OEe present,Socialist 
Government. 
W¢ are often ask¢d how, if the economic effort is hot at least 
roughly proportionate to the rewards provided, the pr¢sent 
welfare state, alli¢d to the present Sociatist policy, bas hOt 
, 
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already led us to bankruptcy. The answer, of course, is 
provided by Lease-Lend, the Line of Credit, and Marshai1 .Md. 
We are not, and have hot since 94, been pa'ing our way. 
We are paying in full to-day neither for out food nor for our 
raw materials, nor for our own defence. It is equally important 
to realize the extent to which we are living on capital. The 
yield of estate duty, which has risen from 27,ooo,ooo in'9 4 
to 89,ooo,ooo in 949, may seem unimportant, in relation 
to the huge total of the tax revenue, which for the last financial 
year (949-5 o) aggregated £3,686,000,000 or more than 36 
per cent of the net product of enterprises. Thîs amount of 
taxation is, however, in itself equivalent to a tax on capital. It 
removes out of business a great proportion of its potential 
reserves every year; it also removes from the pocket of the nor- 
mal undertakers of new enterprise what they would have saved 
for investment and transfers it to the State, whîch spends it 
mainly in cash distributions to the non-saving classes. The 
incidence of taxation in itself operates to discourage saving. It 
is the potenfial investor ofrisk-capital who is most highly txed; 
the man who habitually spends the whole of his income is the 
most lightly taxed. ,The humanitarîan gleefully notes that the 
poor are favoured at the expense of the rich; the politician that 
the burden is placed most lightly on those who bave the most 
v0tes; but the economist is bound to note that the present 
arrangements, however humane and wb.atever their electoral 
advantage, do hot encourage saving and are progressîvely 
weakening the economic structure on which the welfare state 
depênds. 
There is a further factor of insecurity in other effects, so far 
only very parfially operafive, of the high taxation of pcrsonal 
incomes. Thc professional, who include the polifical, classes 
are mainly recruited from those who bave been able in thepast 
to pay for an expensive educafion for thcir children and to pay 
the cost of their professional training. The leaders of the 
professions, of commerce and industry and in thc public service, 
were hOt only educated at their parents' expense, but came 
from homes where the lack of immediate financial pressure 
spctt leisure for a .usually hîgh standard of culture. The ncxt 
generafion alike of the professions and in thê public service 
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will be a generation which has been struggling all its lire and 
which will be quite unable to find hidden resources either to 
maintain its traditional background or to give its children 
the saine opportunities as it enjoyed itself. The Socialists 
accept and welcome this. The next generation of the pro- 
fessions, in fact of the leaders in all walks of life, will be scholar- 
ship boys picked out on their merits from the national education 
system and helped by state aid at every point to qualify them- 
selves for a professional career. It is necessary to ask, and 
wise to consider carefully before we give the answer, whether 
the selection will be ruade on sound principles and whether 
the educafion will be as good as in the past. 
We pay far too little attention to the declared objective of 
the Socialists to lower, not to raise, the top standards of higlaer 
secondary and university education. Clever boys and girls in 
the provided schools must not take the school cerfificate unfil 
the age when all can take it, and as many as possible of the old 
fee-paying grammar schools are to be turned into free schools 
to which pupils will be allocated from the district in which 
they are situated, not selected from a relatively wide area by 
the school governors. All this stems from a revolutionary con- 
viction that the right to choose the kind of education which 
chitdren are to be given is a matter not fo" the parents but for 
the State, and that the parents, so far from having the right to 
claire from the State for their children the opportunities which 
they themselves enjoyed, have hOt even the right to give their 
children these opportunifies at their own expense. The parents 
are indeed to be consulted, but theirs is not to be the deter- 
mining voice. So far thîs revolutionary invasion of natural 
rights, of thejus naturae as known to the civilized world for much 
more than two thousand years, is not universally applied. The 
rich can afford to send thêir children to the great public schools, 
and there are still a number of the grammar schools which bave 
preserved the right to retain places for fee-paying students. 
The Socialîst objective is, however, clearly defined. No parent, 
merely because he can afford to pay for the higher educafion 
of Iris children, shall be allowed to do so. It is claimed to be' 
no more than the logical application of the doctrine of fait 
shares  the children of the ficher parents should hot be allowed 
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to get any advantage over the children of parents less 
What the Socialîsts overlook is tàat the înequalities 
parents are, by and large, inequalities due to differences of 
natural aptitude and not to blind chance. And no society can 
afford in a competitive world to neglect the special culfivation 
and training of the children of its most highly endowed citizens. 
The assumpfion that the difference in the status of the parents 
is accidental runs contrary to common sense, experience, and 
the teachings of science. Like most assumptions begotten 
within the working-class movement of the last century, it relates 
to an imaginary world inhabited by privileged lords and ladies 
living in idleness on inherited wealth, and working men and 
women living out their lives in poverty and toil to maintain the 
few in idleness. That picture was never wholly, or even nearly, 
truc, but it is to-day plain lunacy. The pattern of our modern 
democracy is, and has by now been for generations, utterly 
different, and it is this democratic pattern, not the structure of 
a long-vanished privileged caste society, which the Socialist 
education policy wishes to, and will effecfively, destroy. 
This democrafic pattern bas produced a great levelling up 
of all social classes. When the Public Schools Act was passed 
in the middle of the last century it related to a mere kandfuI of 
schools. To-day there are over seventy schools represented at 
the annual headmasters' conference. Further, lavish grants 
tiare been ruade available to the great number of smaller 
foundations which cater for the familles of all classes who wish 
to give their children laîghcr secondary educafion but cannot 
afford the cost of a boarding school. Children of such parents, 
ever since 1918 at least, have been able to get an educafion at 
Ieast as good, and in many cases far better (as the records of 
such a foundation as Manchester Grammar School prove), than 
that provided at the expensive public schools. Finally, the 
county educafion authorifies have built and provided a great 
number of fine, new secondary schools to mect the nêeds of 
those new residentîal areas where there was no old foundafion 
on whîctl to build. 
The purpose ofthese reforms was to bring together in suîtablc 
surroundîngs all those children of all classes, and regardlcss of 
their parents' means, who desired or needed hîgher secondary 
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education, so that these children cou]d proceed at a greater 
pace and so to a higher level than if there were only one 
educational system which must necessarily proceed at the pace 
of the slowest. The system enabled a high degree of that 
specializadon, which is the essential dîscipline of truc higher 
educadon, both among pupils and teachers, and made the most 
highly qualified teachers avaflable to the most promising pupils. 
The attack on this system, as far as concerns th¢ right of 
entry into the general run of secondary schools, is based on 
the assumption that the parents chîefly concerned--mainly the 
owners of small businesses, minor business execufives, and the 
younger professional men--are in the posîtions they octupy by 
luck and that their chfldren are not entitled to any advantage 
because of the abiHty and illingness of their parents to pay 
very nominal fees and their willingness to make the substantial 
sacrifice învolved in keeping their children at school fill seven- 
teen or eighteen. The Soca|ists forger that it îs, in fact, the 
judgment of society as to their parents' worth to society wtfich 
bas given the children the opportunity which it is now sought 
to deny them, and claire the right, as each chfld reache.s the 
age of eleven, themselves to àecide wlch shall bave the same 
opportunifies as îts parents and which shall be denied those 
opportunifies. This monstrous claire is defended, parfly on 
the ground that the teacher, aded by the now inevitable 
psychiatrist, knows better than the parents or the community, 
partly on the ground that now that'the State pays the piper it 
can call the tune. Maiuly, however, it îs inspîred by the 
probabty more or less unconscious determinatîon to ensure that 
we do hOt substitute for the always vuIncrable and therefore 
never very dangerous aristocracy of privilege an aristocracy of 
talent whose speciallzed aptitudes are developed and trained 
from the earliest age and who are thus inevitably bound to fill 
the places for which nature intendeà them as leaders of the 
community in its different actîvîties. 
No doubt a great many' of those who at present get kigher 
secondary eàcafion will continue to get it, either because 
facts of ttie indivîdual case are too strong to be denied Or 
beeause the parents will be willing to make the vastly greater 
sacrifice entiied 'in sending their ehildren to the survivîn 
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'free' schools. It is, however, no answer to parents who claim 
their natural rights to tell them that some local official will in 
all probability be so kind as to agree, as a matter of grace and 
favour, to their exercise of these rights. I t is still less of an 
answer to say that if the parents insist on overriding the fiat of 
the officiais, they are at liberty to get their rights by paying 
for them four rimes what th. ey can afford. The threat to out 
national efficiency is perhaps an even stronger argument against 
what is proposed, because we tmow, from policies already 
declared, that the elosed educatîonal system is întended to 
level down, hot to level up, to keep back the clever pupils, and 
to prevent what is called premature specialization but what is, 
in fact, simply the essential technique of all serious laigher 
edueation. 
 What we are seeing here is, really, the age-old effort of every 
rulîng class, when it succeeds to power, to ensure its monopoly 
of power by preventing others from rising into the ranks of the 
governing class except wîth the permission of the goveming 
class. By taxing private earnings to the point where private 
savîngs are impossible, by confiscating hereditary weatth and 
asserfing the sole right of the State to conduct productive 
enterprise, the new bureaucracy only needs to control and 
determîne the number and identity of those trained to enter 
its own ranks to enjoy a totalîty of power such as has never been 
enjoyed by any ruling class in history outside Soviet Russia. 
If straws show th.e kind of wind whieh is blowîng, the recent 
dismissal of a school teacher by a local education authority for 
eoaching a boy in his spare time--not because it was against 
the rules but because it gave the boy an unfair advantage over 
his idler and less ambitious fellows--indicates that it is an all- 
destroying hurricane whieh is approaching what was once the 
citadel of the world's freedom and was only ten years ago the 
most notable outpost of its defence. 
This is no party issue. There are many in ai1 parties who 
look forward to the rime when virtually the whole of the 
population will be dependent on t.ke State for the whole of the 
amenifies of lire. Those who do so are the representafives of 
the most powerful class of the present day who, tike the rulîng 
classes which bave preeeded them, work in unspoken atlianee 
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towards common ends. This class is the new aristocracy ofthe 
pen and the desk, thc profcssional organizers and administrators, 
who hOt only control thc cxecutîve government (itselfa province 
of vastly incrcasing importance), but also thc machinery of 
organizcd labour and organîzed capital, and who now wish to 
assume hOt only the direction of ail our great productive 
undertakings but, through the control of education and 
doctoring, of the private lives of ail the citizens. 
'How great is the "silent revolution" already effected may 
be seen,' Th, Tîmes pointed out in a leading article more 
than fifteen years ago, 'by reflecting that the capitalist, in the 
old sense, has virtually disappeared already. The men who 
by their personal wealth were able to give direct employment 
to tens or hundreds or thousands of workmen no longer 
dominate the industrial scene. For decades there has been an 
increasing concentration of capital and output, and the move- 
ment is gathering momentum. In consequence the capitalist, 
in the old sense, has lost his importance, and the men who 
marrer in the economy of to-day are not those who own, but 
those who control, capital.' 
The advent of this new ruling class is the most significant 
social development of the present century. Many have attacked 
thê oflïcial bureaucracy, notably the late Lord Hev(art, but 
that attack misfired because, from the standpoint of the plain 
man, the lawyer is himself one of the new ru]_ing class, and the 
quarrel between the lawyers and the civil servants was merely 
a case of thieves falling out. One can be fully aware of the 
consfitufional issues involved and yet sympathîze with this view. 
The new tuling class does not rule by virtue of its office--only 
in the days of inherited privilege was such rule possible--but by 
virtue of its character, which brings to the solution of modern 
problems qualifies which the nature of modern social and 
economic organizafion bas made exceedingly valuable. In. 
this way, but to this extent only, the new ruling class is the 
legitimate descendant of tke feudal barons, the capitalistic 
sheep farmers, the merchants and merchant advenmrers, and 
the great manufacmrers and entr,pr, n,urs, who in tutu have 
i'ound ttïemselves in a position, by virtue of tke relation of their 
qualifies to the needs of thek age, fo shape is development and 
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to influence its politicaI evolution. Yet in one respect the new 
ruling class is unique. Their predecessors, interested though 
they may bave been, were interested in something ottler than 
themselves. They owed tkeir pre-eminence to their construc- 
tive ability. Tkey were builders, even if the structure they 
built was faulty. The bureaucrats only direct the work of 
others. They bave not created what they controI. They are 
builders only of their own reputations and architects only of 
their own fortunes. Their fise to power is typified by the fact 
that you can to-day go to the headquarters of any great under- 
takinga bank, a railway, an engineering or textile combine, 
a shipping company, an oil company, or a general store--and 
be almost certain that its supreme direction will be in the hands 
of men who are essentially oflîcials and organizers, and who 
seldom bave experience of actually operating the business they 
are dîrecting. The so-called 'great industrialists' of our 
generation may be great, but they are seldom if ever indus- 
trialists. They are men of paper, brain pickers, men who bave 
the essential aptitude for controlling other people's under- 
takîngs, for supervising intelligently.the work of experts, and 
for co-ordinating the activities of half a hundred executives, 
without making it clear to any except their immediate entoura.g« 
that they know nothîng wkatever about the marrer in hand 
except what they pîck up from their subordînates. 
The intrusion of such men into place and privîlege is now 
spreading rapidly to other fields. We have begun to appoint 
headmasters of great schools who bave never been school- 
masters; they bave, we arè told, organizing ability. We have 
great newspapers in the hands of men who bave never written 
a line and books reviewed by men who bave never read. 'I 
don't read, I write,' was the reply of one of our most popular 
columnists when asked whether he had read the work of a 
famous novelist. It was in OEe spirit of thê age. 
The polîtical importance of these changes lies in thîs. If an 
îndustrialist writes to the press pteading for government control 
of industry the public are impressed. They do hot take the 
trouble to look up the writer in Who's Who. If they did, they 
would find that in plain faet he was a professor or a civil servant 
or a lawyer, and that what he was pleading for was a further 
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transfer of power from the old ruling class to the new one, to 
which he belongs. The rot goes deep. 1Mine out of ten of 
the 'economists' who advocate sweeping changes in the organ- 
ization or management of industry are not economists at all, 
but lawyers and civil servants who bave dabbled in economics 
as a hobby. Out great educationalists are not pracdcal 
teachers, but the heads of education departments or members 
of educatîonal boards or committees. When we come to 
government schemes of control, we can trace them easily and 
always to the so-called technical advisers of the government 
departments concemed ; and these are wîthout exception men 
of the new class--not farmers, but professors or teachers of 
agriculture; hot mine managers but professors of mîning; not 
general practitioners or research workers, but civil servants 
wîth a merely technical professional qualification. 
The explanafion of these facts, for each of the caps described 
fits some well-known and deservedly respected head, is of 
course simple and honourable. Itis as absurd to attack the zest 
for power of the new bureaucracy as to attack the ambition for 
public service of the landlords or the tradesmen who at different 
rimes have climbed to power and dictated the form of out 
institutions. Power cornes always from above. We must, 
however, recognize its nature and origins if we are to be saved 
from it. 
Even though we bave as yet not lost the right to produce 
but only to enjoy the fruits of our labours, the new ruling class 
is already everywhere. The result has been nothing less than 
revolutionary-.for OEe first rime in our social and polifical 
history the power bas passed from the men Who produce the 
goods to the men who sell them; from the men who make the 
news to the men who write it; from the men who do the work 
to the men who organize the men who do the work; from the 
employers of labour to the officiais of the employers' federa-, 
dons; from ,the workers in the field and the factory to the 
officiais of numerous craft unicms. Thê natural order of 
importance quickly gets precisely reversed. In a world where 
no one can grow a cabbage without a' permit the man who can 
issue the per.mit cornes first, the,man with thê type of ability, 
to get a permit cornes next (atthough he may hot necessarily, 
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nor even probably» be the best market gardener), and the 
ordinary consumer of cabbages cornes nowhere at all: he is not 
even a necessary evil, since if he refuses to buy the cabbages 
the surplus will be given away at his expense. 
It is, of course, the assumed need to control the large-scale 
semi-monopolistic industrial enterprises, now so fashionable, 
and the assumed need, in the interests of cheap subsidized food, 
to control the whole of our agriculture, which is playing into 
the polifical hands of the Socialîst party. Even Mr. Gladstone 
accepted it as axiomatic that, ifyou had a monopoly, it must be 
state-controlled and that, if a corporation or firm received 
public money, the public had a right to supervîse the manage- 
ment. By continuing food subsidies, with the consent of all 
parties, and by the continued expropriation of private wealth 
with a view to concealing, although it is spoken of as 'con- 
trolling,' the inflation which cornes from allowing the great bulk 
of the population to consume more than the value of what they 
produce, the Socialists have perpetuated an ingenious system 
invented for the purpose of war-fime finance and given hall the 
people a vested interest in controlling the other hall. The vast 
army of controllêrs at present tips the balance, and productive 
industry itself bas many, especially at the top, who see in full- 
fledged Socialism a high road to security wîthout financial 
responsibility, to the rewards of capitalism wit.hout the rîsks of 
compefifion. 
The system will fail hot because Sociallsm, per se, is unwork- 
able, although it probably is, but because it certainly cannot 
be combined with the welfare state. There is no balancing 
factor. If the electorate so determînes, we shalI have Socialism 
in out rime, but in that event the welfare state will go, either 
in a vast inflation which will reduce its benefits to chicken food, 
or in a deflafion whîch wîtl place and retain millions of people 
out of work. In that event th e political consequencê would be 
revolufionary, of necessity, sînce there is no roaà back from 
Socialism to the free-enterprise system. The whole technique of 
the SociaHst revolution is based on the knowledge that Socialîst 
measures are of their nature irreversible except by revolution. 
The Socialîst state can be destroyedbut it cannot be reformed. 
In any case, the polifical power of Partiamënt, and therefore 
L 
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our political frccdom, wi11 bc automatically dcstroyed when 
Socialism is fully establishcd, because that frcedom rests on the 
power ofthe House of Commons .o withhold 'supply,' î.e. taxes, 
from the executive government. If the executive government 
already own all the machinery of production and ttle sources of 
wealth, Parliament has no power over it. It is, in other words, 
inherent in the completely socialized society ttlat there is no 
possibility of peaceful change and that the State, if it is to be 
secure, must arm itself with all the powers of the police state. 
If it fails to do so, the State will pass through a series of revolu- 
tionary crises to the inevitable end of military dictatorship. 
We need hot anficipate such a development in Great Britain; 
the balance of social and economic forces makes it unlikely, 
although it does not make it impossible. We are not, however, 
predominantly, as is the United States, an agricultural country, 
nor like Belgium an industrial country. There is an equal 
balance, numerically, between manufacturing industry, com-" 
merce, and agriculture; and an increasing proportion of those 
employed in industry are the so-called black-coated workers. 
As'science advances and mechanizafion proceeds, the manual 
workers decrease in numbers and influence. The great 
Transport and General Workers' Union, the Miners' Union, 
and the different Textile Operafives' Unions will remain solidly 
loyal to the Labour-Socialist party, but it is symptomatic that. 
OEe Seamen's and altied unions bave recently declared them- 
selves hostile to the nafionalization of shipping, and it is to be 
expected tl{at the workers in file distribufive trads and the 
clerical workers may be forced to similar declarafions by their 
members. Nafionalization is, in fact, unpopular; only in so 
far as the electorate swallows OEe ballyhoo about Socialism as 
the only alternative to mass unemployment,'can a bare majority 
be induced to support nafionalizafion at file polis, but even 
then they ofily do so because they do not regard it as a live 
issue. Socialist candidates scarcely refer to it, and Conservafive 
candidates are reluctant to do so because, when they do, they 
are .aecused of trying to shirk the real issues--food prices, 
unemployment, the extension of the social services, and the 
future levetofwagës. It is b.ere that thê danger lies. Elecfions 
tan be won by fear or ,by promises and usuaily by a judi¢iOus 
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combination of both. The gréat constructive reforms of 
last thirty ears--th social securi sstem, protection, and 
subsidization of aiculture--were nevcr election sues. If 
there i a Conseative Government in office when the next 
economic crisis brings th it the inevitable unemployment 
(which, in a country dependent on i export trade, no govern- 
ment b itse can prevnt) we shall get another seong Socialist 
Govrnmcn and SociaHsm may well be carH¢d foard to 
point whcn th¢ free-entcrprise sstcm is finally undermind. 
If, on ¢ other hand, e Socialis wer, as at present, in office 
but hot in power, it wod be the cause which would b ovcr- 
whelmed. In the absence of a crisis ¢ balance of polkical 
power wfll r¢main even untH either th¢ SociaIism capture 
aicultural vote, wch means capmring the count towns 
and OEe farmers as well as the farm workers, or the Conservadves 
consolidate their hold on e poorer paid black-coatcd workers, 
who at present tend to vote Sociat in OEe hop of securing 
incras¢d b¢n¢fits hOt from nationaHzaHon, wMch dos hot 
intercst them, but from the social seces. 
Meanwhile OE reaHties of o conoc problm excite th 
interest of none, because no one wishs m face the unpleasant 
but inspensabl¢ remédies. We are ling on th edge ofbank- 
ruptcy for one ron, and one reason onl, OEat we are tng 
to settl our own standard of wegare thout refer«nc to 
price wMch the ouide world ll pa for th¢ goods wch we 
must s¢ll to the ouide world or stae.  pHs are awar¢ 
of OEis fact. None is preped to face it  events reach a 
crisis which wiH, it is hopcd, bave th appcarance of a c 
impos¢d on us om OEe ouid, so at the plasant mcasur 
wch wHl b ncess may no appe to rflect scr¢t on 
the part or parties wch bave to iHat hm. . Attlee's 
govrnmnt to-da h dog xacfly what . Kaay Mac- 
donald's gov¢mment d om 99 to 9  OEe optistic 
hope OEat ît 1 be able to shuffie off rponsibiHU, in 
of OEe elctorate, on to whatevr oup of poHcians is caHed 
. to clCar up OE¢ mess. 
The cef polificaI ffcrcnce een e situation of 99 
and now (95o),  at . Raay Macdond w hot 
y. way. rnsible for OEe simaon he efit, whfle  Mr. 
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Attlee manifestly is. The first duty of any post-war adminis- 
tration was to get our currency on to a firm and realisfic basis, 
to abolish subsidics, to allow wages to risc, and to let thc £ sink 
to a new parity truly rcprcscntativc of its iurchasing power. 
By failing to do this, Mr. Attlec bas not avoidcd dcvaluafion 
but he is left with the subsidies which hc must mMntain in 
ordcr to freeze wages, in order to prevcnt a further devaluation. 
In all human probabilky he will fail o frccze wages, will still 
be lcff with thc subsidies, and may cvcn be forced to a further 
devaluafion. It is probable that the free-cnterprise systcm 
could pay higher wages» if taxation wcrc reduccd to reasonable 
levcls, if the reserves of free enterprisc were built up again, and 
more moncy was lcft to fructify in thc pockets of the taxpayer» 
but no great expansion of British industry is possible so long as 
the polifical pressure for higher wages and shorter hours 
continues. This pressure must inevitably continue, and 
indeed increase, so long as those who exercise it arc shcltered 
from the consequcnccs by subsidics, raclons, and vast unrequited 
imports of food and raw materials from the United States. 
It would be doing an injustice to the British people to suppose 
that most of thcm are hot awarc that thc present statc of 
affairs cannot last. A great many of what appear to be p]ainly 
unreasonable dcmands are rcaHy moves by the craft unions to 
obtain a better position relative to unskilled labour, or to other 
skilled crafts, bcforc the crisis arrives. As for the polificians, 
a lot of their vacillation is also jockeyîng for position and sdll 
more, perhaps, due to the grave international situation and the 
des[re to bave behind them in any international crisis a con- 
tented and united peopte. , Much the saine feeling plainly 
actuates the rulers of the other democrafic countries, notabIy 
the governments of France and the United States. Neverthe- 
less,, Great Britain bas to decide quickly whether or no to 
rest6re the conditions under which we can lîve freely of out. 
own»with a currency universalIy valid and freely exchangeable. 
Only in this way can we corne once again to cornpete success- 
fully in the world's markets and become once again masters in 
out own bouse. The alternative is to go on to build a socializêd 
economy, eking out an indifferent and alwa7s threatenèd 
livetihood on rations, -and denîed in perpetuity the right to 
, 
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spend our money as we |ike, or fo round ïamies and provide 
for our children. Does our future fie as free cifizens of a 
democracy or as inmates of a charitable institution, financed 
largely by raids on a rapidly diminishing volume of free capital. 
We face this choice under heavy handicaps. There is the 
great pressure of the new bureaucracy, represented in the ranks 
of business as much as in the ranks of government. What 
passes for expert opinion is, as we bave suggested, almost 
always professional bureaucratic opinion. For some inexplic- 
able reason such men as Lord Nuflïeld or Lord Perry, Sir 
Harry McGowan or Sir George Nelson, men who bave built 
big businesses and personally control them, are hot regarded 
as experts on business affairs. We go to financîal journalists 
or professors or polificians who, quite absurdly, are regarded 
as disinterested, although it is they who are to-day reaching 
out for and are on t.he verge of attaining an absolute and 
permanent monopoly of power, wkich, if they get it, can only 
be taken from them by a destructive revolufionary process. 
Secondly, we bave the popular fear of unemployment, and hot 
so much the contentment of the wage earners with theîr 
present situation but their belief that Socialism will enable 
them to exercise far greater pressure on govemment, for more 
and more benefits in cash or ldnd, ttlan they could ever 
exercise on the private employer. 
Against this can be set one great counter-balance. The 
majority of the British people would far prefer higher wages and 
a freer Iii'e, by which they mean the right to spend their higher 
wages as they like; further, almost ai1, irrespecfive of party, 
bave a great distrust of the efficiency of government enterprise 
and a great dislike of the bad manners and domineering of thê 
petty olficial. They wish to be served, hot tobe ruled. We 
speak, despairingly, of'the' post office, but we c.an stitl speak, 
and wisl to go on speaking, of 'my' butcker or 'my' greên- 
grocer. If tb.e issue of nafionalizafion could be kept separate 
from the rest of our political problems, the public would almost 
certaînly decide against it by an overwhetrrdng majority. 
Unfortunately, under out present constitution, thîs cannot be. 
We have noted how, unless erê is some modification of the 
doctrine of national sovereignty, the world's freedom is at 
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hazard whenever there is a general election in France or Italy 
or, sooner or later, in Western Germany, because any chance 
local issue might yield a transient anti-democrafic majority in 
these countries. It is equally true that a local, and quite 
irrelevant, election issue might arise in Britain which would 
return to power as well as office a strong Socialist government. 
Such a government would be unable to turn its back on its 
declared policy, however much its leaders, and most of all the 
anti-Communist trade union leaders, might wish to do so. 
It is hOt often appreciated, and it is high rime that it was, 
that Great Britain is the only great power seeking to operate 
an unrestricted democracy without an effective second claamber 
and without a written constitution. So long as this state of 
affairs persists there can be no polifical peace in Great Britain 
and no real economîc recovery, because neither Great Britain 
herse]f, nor ber colonial empire, can become an attractive field 
for that investment of foreign (in practice American) capital 
wllich" alone can adjust the balance of payments between a 
debtor country and her creditors. 
For tlais reason, many believe that the wiser heads in all 
parties will be brought to face in file near future the necessity 
for consfitutional reforms, particularly since, in present circum- 
stances, an even balance of parties is likely to continue. Such 
reforms would include inevitably the democrafic reform of the 
House of Lords, but Brifish opinion will hot be likely to tolerate 
any serious effort to restore two-chamber government on the 
French or American model; a solution will bave to bê sought 
on otb.er lines and must be directed to the great democrafic 
problem, the problem of irreversible legislafion,. 
Such legislafion is in itself a clear and explicit denial of the 
rigtxts of democracy, for it binds, future generafions and thus 
leads to a steady progressive diminution of.the area of free 
choice, of the matters in respect of which men remain free. It 
would b very foolislx so to legislate that all the profits of 
businesses of a certain kind were appropriatêd to the State, and 
it would certainly be monstrously unjust, but ff the I-Iouse of 
Gommons so voted it would hot be anfi-democrafic. The next 
House of Commons would be free to change its mînd. Popular 
majorîfies bave always done foolish and ,unjust things, but, so 
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long as they can be undone» they must be regarded as the 
necessary price of freedom. But you cannot be asked to pay 
for freedom with the loss of freedom. It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that irreversible legislation should require a 
special procedure of popular approval, in the manner of a 
constitutional amendment in the United States or Australia. 
It is obviously amonstrous invasion of political freedom that 
irreversible and revolutionary legislation should be passed by 
a bare majority of the House of Commons alone, or in face of 
a kostile majority of the electorate. But itis an equal invasion 
of freedom that it should be passed at ail except by a very 
substantial majority of the electorate obtained after due reflec- 
tion on the specifii issue. In other words, we need for our peace 
and our progress to make a beginning of a written constitution, 
the provisions of which would themselves be alterable only by 
special procedure. 
It would probably be sufficient to require that irreversible 
legislation, either denying rights to or imposing inescapablc 
obligations on future parliaments, irrespective of their wishes, 
should require tobe approved by referendum by a two-thirds 
majority, hOt earlier than a year after the proposal had passed 
both Houses of Parlîament. Should out politîcaI devclopment 
be, as l'tas also been suggested, towards fcderalism, with separate 
Parliaments for England, Scotland, Wales, and Northem Ire- 
land, a further check would automafically be imposed. The 
danger of revolufionary reforms either contrary to the majority 
will or imposed by a bare majority is, as hîstory, shows, much 
reduced under any federal system. 
There are no great practical difficulties in defming what bas 
here been called irrevêrsible legislation. Obviously the con- 
fiscation or compulsory purchase of capital assets, a measure of 
nationalization or a capital tevy, would corne under any 
description attempted. Practical difficulfies, such as might 
arise.over thedefinition of what is or is hot a money bill, could 
not be altogeoEer avoided, but in that case the decîsion would 
be for the courts as in the prescrit Austmlian constitution. 
tt .must be specially noted that few any practîcal limitations 
would be imposed on the freedom of any governmênt wkich 
thought ît useless to attempt to secure the necessary majority 
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for an «irrcvcrsiblc' Icgislatîve proposal; there is nothing that 
a governmcnt might wish to do within thc lifctime of Parliament 
which could not be donc to an industry by legislation which was 
reversible. It could take over management and it could take 
over, subject to meeting the prior charges, profits. If a govern- 
ment were dissatisfied with these powers, it would be because 
its real objective was hot reform but revolution, hot to untie its 
own hands but to tic those of future generations, hot to exercise 
the prerogatives of a free sovereign Parliament but to deny 
effective freedom and effective sovereignty to future Parlia- 
ments. That, in effect, is the revolufionary intention behind 
those Socialist proposais which seek to set up a cornpletely 
socialized state. If, after due deliberation and by an unmistak- 
able and substanfial majority, the people decide on a revolufion, 
then revolufion must take its course. Nothing but military 
force can in that case prevent it, and the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. The free world cannot continue, 
however, in the face of Communist aggression, with Great 
Britain paralysed by the continuing threat of an economic 
revolufion. We must never forget that although the motive 
force behind the British Socialist party to-day is mainly bureau- 
cratic and traditional, a strong Communistic minority of the 
trade unionists are supporters of Socialism because they see a 
socialized state as one in which the industries would fall under 
the control of the unions rather than under Parliament. As 
long as the present generation of trade union leaders are in 
power this mîght not be fatal, but in due course the old- 
fashioned chapel-going Labour leaders will pass from the scene 
and the future leadership of the unions may well lie with men 
very much further to the left. 
A most disquieting feature of Britain under Socialism is the 
dec.line 'in public morality due to the decline hot in reIigious 
observance, which is of long standing, but in religious belief. 
The Labour movement wkich used to voice the trong, simple, 
and explicifly Christian belief of the claapels, against the more 
Erastian views oftlae Establishment, is to-day becoming strongly 
.sceptical and secularist if not actively anti-clerical. A gulf is 
opening up between the generations. There is painfully litfle 
ethical difference between the conception of political right and 
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wrong held by National Socialists and Communists and those 
held by many l¢ft-wing Socialists (includhg many who are 
sincerely anti-Communist). They dislike different things and 
different people from those who fell under the lash of Hifler 
or are still under the lash of Premier Stalin, but they react to 
what they dislike in the same way. The idea of equal justice 
for ail no longer binds the conscience of the Brîtish proessives, 
and the idea of justice of any kind is losing ground. The 
increase in crimes of violence is alarming, but it is hOt as 
socially significant as the immense increase in thieving of other 
people's goods at docks, on railways, and in the public service. 
The political doctrines so long preached, that the rights of 
majorities are absolute, that an'body's property is everybody's, 
if only enough people say so, are themselves denials of elemen- 
tary public morality and bave had a repercussive effect on 
private morals. To take what you can get is a measure whîch, 
if sound and accepted in polifics, cannot easily be confined to 
public life. 
A revolutionary change is needed in our approach to the 
central problem of education if this diffîculty is to be sur- 
mounted. The long war on the denominational schools is 
having its effect. Secularism is on the march. The fact that 
much denominational education was very bad, and that some 
of what st.iii survives is very second grade, îs no answer. An 
educational system which does not put moral educatîon first will 
never discipline society to the ways of civilized and Chrisfian 
living. The freedom which we cherish and wish to preserve 
can only survive within a closed moral system. We corne back 
once again to the old choice" we can learn to be free citizens 
in a Christian commonwealth or we can become the disciplined 
inmates of a secularîst institution. There is no third choice 
before us. 
If they are to make the right claoice, men need the help of 
institutions, hOt teaching institutions externaI to the society in 
wtficti they lire and challenging its implications, but institutions 
from whose roots the society itself springs and by which it is 
normally and nal:urally supported. The first basic secutar 
institution of the Chrisfian socîety.îs the family and the second 
îs the corporation.. I t is perhalS the chief crîficism of modêrn 
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secularism that it bas tended to weaken the family tic and of 
state socialism tlat it expressly seeks to destroy the corporate 
conception of society. The whole trend of what is dalled 
economic progress, towards larger aggregations of property, 
factory production, standardization, and the like, is to make 
the individual less and less the toaster of his rate, less and less 
conscious of Iris individual responsibilities to his family and his 
neighbours. It would be the funcfion of a wise government 
to correct this tendency by directing its remedial legislature to 
improving the economic position of the family, as opposed to 
the individual, to enforcing, instead of weakening, parental 
responsibility, to encouraging ownership, whic.b, is the essenfial 
secular foundafion of the family economy, and by judicious 
fiscal measures to easing the lot of the small b.older, tlïe small 
sb.opkeeper, and the small producer and manufacturer. Many 
people are to-day alive to this, and the Conservafive aim of 
'a property-owning democracy' marks the explicit recognifion 
by one of the two great political parties of the need to safeguard 
the economic independence of the family. But much remains 
tobe done. 
As far as concems the corporate character of society, all 
parties are equally at fault in having deliberately created a 
system under which men are taught to look, for the ultimate 
source of their well-being, neither to themselves and their own 
thrift, nor to the corporation in which they serve (be it a 
profession, a limited liability company, a co-operafive associa- 
tion, an industry, or a craft), but to the State. The result is the 
artitîcial stimulation of an unnatural rivalry whereby the 
individual as citizen purs pressure on the State to give him 
benefits which the State in mrn can only puy for by passing the 
burden back, in one form or another, to {rade or industry or 
agriculmre; the individual worker, therefore, is asking at thc 
samc drue for cash and services from the State and for higher 
rewards from his trade, profession, or employment and is never 
called to consider the nccessary relation between his personal 
efforts and the totality of his rewards. In hîs view, what he 
 cannot gct as. a workman from the industrial swings, he wilI 
extract as a. voter from the polltical roundabouts. This leads 
to a division of loyalfies and ends in the w0rst of all situations, 
, 
, 
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when men feel a real loyalty only to that political organization 
which can in their judgment extract the most on their behalf 
from the community. 
Q.uite clearly reform is needed, but fortunately the remedy 
in this matter is easy to see and equally easy to apply. There 
is no need to interfere with the minimum payments and the 
services at present supplier by the welfare state, but ail these 
insurances, pensions, and allowances must become the respon- 
sibility of industry, agriculture, and the professions, so that 
all men have to look to the corporation in which they are 
responsible partners, and never elsewhere, for the just and full 
rewards of their service. The change wouId effect no saving 
to the taxpayer and no abatement of the contribution of the 
individual, for the present benefits, to which public faith is 
pledged, would bave to be maintained, but the right,and 
necessary relation between the work and its reward could be 
re-established and an expansion of benefits secured by relating 
all benefits in excess of the state-guaranteed minimum to length 
and quality of service. In any case, all men would bave to 
look exclusively for ail their material rewards to the trade, 
industry, or profession in which their years of service had been 
ipent. The responsibility for social welfare and security would 
be placed, in other words, where it belongs in moral% on the 
shoulders of the corporation, and removed wholly and for ever 
from the irresponsible control of politicians who, no more than 
any other class of human beings, can be trusted to exercise 
wisdom, moderation, and justice, when someone else is paying 
the bill. 
What the prospect may be of such salutary and indeed 
imperative reforms is hard to judge. If the existîng balance 
between the parties continues, the prospect is fairly good. The 
real issue, however, is moral rather than polîtical. There is a 
strong and virile Christian tradition behind the British Labour 
movement, and those who have been bore and breà in that 
tradition are already uneasy at the visible weakenîng of its 
influence. A lot of rubbish îs at present being talked about 
the need to restore material incentives to barder work, but it 
îs the restoratîon of moral imperafives and insdtutional incen- 
rives which is urgently called for.. A return to a .proper 
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conception of Christian education is thc first condition of 
recovery; the second is fo restorc and to defend continuously 
the rights of the family and of the corporation and fo rccognize 
these rights, in ail legislation, as superior to and antecedent to 
those of ttle State. Itis for fle conscience of the community to 
assert through Parliament and to continue, as may be, to raise, 
the standards to whictl all the institutions within ttle State must 
conform. If, tlowever, file State seeks to assume the obligation 
for providing ttlese standards, at the expense of ttle economic 
independence of rixe farnily and the moral responsibility of ttle 
corporation for its members and dependants, it will continue 
to strike deep at the roots of its own strength and well-being 
and society will be brought to the verge of dissolution. Out 
society bas roots wlaich are still deep and strong, but it will be 
restored to tlealth only if those roots are tended, preserved, and 
renewed. 
Finally, we are no longer an island, and we do hot live in a 
peaceful but in a very hostile world. Out first concern, after 
the moral education of our people, must be for their defence, 
and for tlae defence of the otlaer free nations of the west who can 
stand united but must otherwise fall, one and all, victims of file 
aggressive hostility of the Communist powers. Itis an indefea- 
sible moral obligation on all governments to see to the defence 
of th¢ country, and to tell the country wlaat sacrifices are 
necessary if we are hOt, as we did in the thirties, to sacrifice our 
future for our present electoral convenience. 
Until the menace of economic collapse is removed, we cma 
never be strong either in diplomacy or in out own defence. 
Until we are cured of the dream ofconstructing and maintaining 
in isolation a closed Socialist economy we can never inspire the 
confidence of aH our allies and make a valid contribution to the 
cause of tlaat union among the free peoplês which alone can 
give them strength. Itis the failure of our Socialist rulers to 
realize this wkiclx is paralysing Western Europe to-day and 
causing grave doubts aH over the world as to the chances of 
our recovery. Itis not only tle welfare state, with ail that it 
means to the laealoE and security of the inclividual to-day, but 
'tlxe freedom of rixe western world, wittx all tkat it means to 
generations yet unborn, which is menacEd by the isolationist 
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aires and ambitions of British Socialism. Our prcsent rutcrs 
bave at teast the duty to make it knon to our people and fo 
the world where they stand and zhere they propose fo o. 
I t is their failure to do either of these thîngs wlich history may 
çell judge to be their chief disservice to the country and to the 
great causes which the majority of them most surcly 'ish to 
serve. 
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H o w PO we feel as individuals about these matters which, as 
so often in the past, gravely disquiet us as citizens ? There is 
a contemporary faslaion which tells us that we must get behind 
the façade of political laistory and seek out and describe tlae 
common life of every day, the fears, the emotions, and the beliefs 
of simple people, ff we are to discern the reality beyond the 
appearances of history. There is another fashion which tells 
us the precise opposite, that man's beliefs, his loves, and his 
hates are condifioned by external circumstances, that happiness 
is a matter of adjustment, that to understand the cause is to 
tolerate and finally to welcome the effect. There is an im- 
portant element of truth as well as fundamental falsity in both 
these speculafive approacb.es to the problem of tàe individual in 
society. 
I t is of course true tlaat the organs of a society in process ot 
dissolution retain an astonisking vitality long after they bave 
lost tlae power of renewing themselves, let alone the power ot 
fruifful growth. Habits of lire and standards of conduct 
persist long after the faith or reason which bred tàem has ceased 
to dominate men's minds. It must certainly bave been pos. 
sine in the ftfth, tlae eleven, and the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, whên cataclysmic changes were in progrêss 
all over tlae western world and notably in England, to have 
round many who were unaware of what was going on. It is as 
easy at a great distance of rime to forger this as it. is hard to 
discern claanges w]aich are in progress around us, and it is very 
tempting to subsfimte for a serious study oftlae tfistorical process 
a' record of social behaviour based on the fitfle-tatfle of lette 
.writers and diarists, on gleanîngs from such contemporary 
documents as chance bas preserved, or on inferenees from tire 
literate ofthe period as to the customary thoughts ofordînary 
peoplè. Attempting such a record to-day, we could.easily sho 
324 
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that in the matter of health, of material well-being, of freedom 
from want, pain, and anxiety, perhaps above all in the easing of 
the daily burden of work, tlxe people of England feel themselves 
to-day in a position greatly more favourable than ever belote. 
Yet if, at the beginning of June i914. , any one had been able to 
foresee that in ttle course of the next thirty-six years more than 
seventy million people in Europe and Asia would be killed in 
war or by famine or disease or criminal actions generated by the 
barbarisms of war or polifics, he would bave realîzed that the 
world was on the threshold of the greatest catastrophe known to 
human history. And ifthis prophet had been, as prophets often 
are, a man of liberal faith, and ff lais gift of foresight had 
extended beyond the field of mere stafisfics into the social and 
political consequences of the catastrophe, he would have sêen a 
vision so horrifying to the mind of those rimes that he would 
with diffi.culty have preserved his reason or refrained from the 
final guilt of despair. To-day, witla a third of the human race 
in prison and another third intensively preparing for a war of 
liberation only barely distinguishable from suicide, we are asked 
to sit back in admiration at the wisdom and the generosity of 
out rulers, to glorify ourselves for out good fortune in living in 
such a world at such a rime. 
Ail of which goes to show that there is only too much truth 
iii the view that men will insensibly adjust their beliefs, their 
toleranc¢, and their moraLîty to th¢ conditions around them. 
The thing forgotten is that in so doing they deprivê thermelves 
of tlae power to modify those condifiom. It îs that power, and 
that alone, which distinguishes man from the beasts. Man can 
save hîs soul if txe corresponds" witl grace, but hOt ff he 
subsfitut¢s for that fundamental necessity of his being a 
correspondencc course in thc psychology of adjustment. Itis 
truc that man can ri'ce himsclf from thc conception of sin, but, 
as Conrad rcrnindcd us, it îs thc guilt alonc that mattcrs. 
Thc fincr mindsof out timc havc bccomc awarc of this, not 
bcforc if was rime. Thcrc bas ai last bccn a strong rcacfion 
from thc intcllcctual nihiHsm of thc twcntics, but if our 
novclists to-day hvc dîscovcrcd a scnsc of sin if bas not put 
their fcct in thc 'wayof salvation.  Thcîr toi'turcd conscicnc& 
arc on frcqucnt exhibition but thc pîcturc thcy prcscnt is one O f 
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despair. The possibîlity of redemption is almost universally 
excluded by a generafion which has fircd of charity and round 
faith only to 1ose hope. 
M. Mauriac, now for the first rime widcly read in English, 
stands alone to rebuke at one and the same time the faithless and 
the faithful by preaching the oldest of ail gospels, redemption 
through suffering unrequited by joy. He bas reminded us, in 
company with that strange British genius of the eighth century, 
John Scotus, that Christ tells us to carry the Cross, hot to 
worship it. Because he asserts absolute standards, yet deals, 
with an ample charity, with those who fall far short of them, 
M. Mauriac attracts the admiration of many Englishmen to- 
day, whereas in the thirfies even his admitted genius could hOt 
win him an audience outside France. But it must be noted that 
while M. Mauriac believes in redemption, he does hot believe 
in reform. The success of a great human effort for the better- 
ment of men does not enter into his world of imagined possi- 
bilities, since grace is given to men to save ieir souls, no(to 
improve their material conditions. Even in M. Mauriac's 
world, dominated by a sense of sin and overshadowed by 
etemity, society itself bas ceased to believe in its moral basis. 
According to our own novelists, we live in the nadir of the 
secularist society and they proclaim out doom to a chorus of 
applause from the scienfists, the very people whq, twenty years 
ago, were proudly proclaiming their conquest over ail the ills 
to which the flesh is heir. The deluge of solvents, whîch has 
weakened ali the traditional loyalties, secularized the schools, 
and fflled the divorce courts, has had none of the intended- 
effects in provîding an enduring basis for a secular morality or a 
revised ethic of. citizcnship. If many of the churches are half 
empty the ethical cb.urch is empiler. Ifconventional morality 
is. losing its hold, it is a new convention, hot a new morality, 
which is coming into play. Apart from the writings of a few 
Gàtholic novelists, and there are no opfimists among them, the 
characterisfic novels of out rime are novels less of despair than 
ofdisgust. You cannot wrîte a comedy of manners in an age 
with no manners, nor a tragedy in an age with no morality. 
Alad you cannot despair, unless you despair of something worth 
hving Which you are conscious of having lost. The cause of 
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«rform  could inspir crativ literture» but reconstructîon' 
issues, in  deluge of mere propagande. The chng from  
moral fo  sttisdcl bsis of conduct hs left s dp  mrk on 
out ntonl litratur s on out polifics nd out position as  
world power. If the change becomes permanent the effect on 
our national character is bound to be substantial and for the 
worse. 
We cannot derive much cornfort from such essays in mass 
observation as 'Eighty Thousand Adolescents,' a study of the 
young people between fourteen and twenty in the factories, 
shops, and workshops of Birmingham, of whom only 5 per cent 
read any daily newspaper except the 1)ailA Mirror or any 
Sunday newspaper except the Sunday Pictorial and the dVews of 
the World. Their average pocket money is 7 s. 6d. a week at 
fourteen and rises to 2IS. at eighteen--figures, incidentally, 
which would be regarded with horror by any public-school 
headmaster--but 25 per cent of these fortunate young people 
read no books, and of the remainder most read weekly comics or 
boys' and girls' weeldies only. Less than I per cent read either 
 the Sunday Times or the Observer or listen to talks on the radio, 
although 80 per cent are regular 'listeners.' The staple amuse- 
ment is, of course, the cinema; after that the dance hall, the 
dirt track, and watching football. Sixty-five per cent of these 
young never enter a church. 
Ail this is not progress but decline. 
Fortunately it is true to say that the standard of popular 
middle-class entertainment is rising. Probably it bas never 
been hîgher" when T. S. Eliot bas a philosophîc melodrama in 
verse playing to large bouses on Broadway and in London, whem 
th¢ great awards of the film industry go to novelists ofthe întel- 
lectual calibre of Graham Greene and Robert Penn Warren, 
wê are justified in saying this with considerable emphasis. 
These men bave looked de¢p below the surface of the contem- 
porary worlà and seen the rottelmess of its moral and intel- 
lectual foundafions. They bave proclaimed their infidelity 
to the world and the worId bas acctaimect th«m. That îs good, 
but itis hOt out of the pattern we bave been describing, for 
these writers are hOt reformers. They bave no belîefin reform. 
They are content to tell to a bemused but curious generafion 
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the story of thc fall of man. We arc beginning to accept the 
fact but we are as yet unaware of the cause or the cure. We 
remain, so far, mere sentimentalists. 
What has happened to England is that the religion of progress 
bas lived on into an age of visible decline. To see clearly is to 
lose faith; to retain the beliefin progress is to defy reason. The 
gods of the market-place bave lost their magie and tkere is no 
place left to go except the world of make-believe. 
These things bave happened before, but never in an age of 
popular education and a national press. Christianity con- 
quered the despair of the Roman world in the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries by word of mouth and by example, but it did hot 
have to face a mass-educated, mass-propaganded body of 
opinionatcd ignorance. 'Upon this empire, as upon that of 
Rome, calamity bas at last .fallen. A horde of intellectual 
barbarians has burst in upon it and bas occupicd by force thc 
length and breadth of it. The result has been astounding. 
Had the invaders been barbarians only they might bave been 
repelled easily" but they were barbarians armed with the most 
powerful weapons of civilization. They were .a phenomenon 
new to history; they showed us real power in the hands of real 
ignorance, and the work of the combination thus far has been 
ruin, hOt reorganization.' This famous and fateful prophecy, " 
made in i879, is now fulfilled. Christianity to-day bas to 
reconquer the world from its allegiance to the false gods of the ' 
enlightenment, but its task is far more diflîcult than at any 
previous stage in Christian history. Thc vast engincs of 
propaganda speak to the mass mind, hot to the souls of men. 
In any case we do hot control them and have the most limited 
access to them. Christian education is penalized and placed 
under the stigma of being denominational, which is precisely 
as sane as to deride and pcnalize patriotism on the ground that 
itis national. Mcn and women not only wish but bave an 
indefeasible natural right to bring up theîr children in the light 
of those truths Ny which they themselves live; the mounting 
record of crime and the decay of moralît-y bear ample wimess to 
the penaltywhich society îs paying for having denied that right 
and to the guîlt of thosc who have acquiesced in the deniaI. 
The influence of the .new art of broadcastîng bas been less 
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gravely abused, but we are forced to ask whether Broadcasting 
House still stands 'on the promise of the Covenant.' The 
major diflïculty stands even clearer for all to see. The highly 
organiZed and highly centralized energy of out society is almost 
wholly directed to concealing from ail save the most persistently 
curious the shallow and crumbling foundafions of the leisured 
materialism in which we exist. When the t(oman world was 
falling asunder and the barbarian was within the gates, the suc- 
cession of mercenary soldiers taking the assassin's path to the 
throne was plainly revealed as the only source not of salvation 
but of respite. To-day the appearances of prosperity can be 
imposed upon the reality of ruin. The judicious manipulation 
of the price level, proclaimed as a generous virtue, can pervert 
the judgment and suborn the suffrages of millions of innocent 
people who, because they are never called on to pay tle price 
of their desires, bave no means of knowing tke inescapable 
penalty which they are imposing on their children. But there 
remains to us the natural virme which tells us that as we sow we 
reap, that we cannot produce more by working less, or add to 
the world's happiness except by constming ess, instead of more, 
tkan fixe value of what we produce. This knowledge no false 
philosophy can deny to us, because itis natural to man. Ail 
that is needed is the grace to apply this knowledge, and th¢ 
channels of g-race are never closed. There ]îes the abiding 
hope. But if there is a light amid our darkness and a hint of 
dawn in the sky, itis a light not of this world and. the dawn is of 
no Utopia upon earth. 
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